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It used to take four of our men eight hours 
to unload a freight car of raw material 
MANUALLY. . . 32 man-hours of back- 
breaking, gruelling labor. Now, with 
Automatic Transporter ONE MAN does 
the same job with ease in just 12 man- 
hours. 

Labor tugged and strained, moving 
and storing wood-cased material by 
hand...ate up 16 man-hours. Now, ONE 
MAN operating an Automatic Tran- 
stacker, moves, li fifts and stacks the same 
material ceiling high in ove man-hour. . 


¥ Yearly handling costs cut 


MECHANIZED ¥ 40% increased production 
ar ¥ 50% more free storage space 
¥ Breakage costs reduced 80% 


$40,153.72 


gives us 50% more storage space free. 

Yes, since I put these miracle trucks of 
mechanized power to work for us, pro- 
duction has increased 40%. Our yearly 
handling costs have been cut $40,153.72 
... dollars and cents proof that a material 
load MECHANIZED electrically is a 
PAY LOAD... and Automatic PAY 
LOADS PAY OFF in lightening labor’s 
loads, management’s, too! 

Give your business this chance to make 
similar savings . . . pay load profits! 
Mail coupon. 

















1, OLD WAY: Bucket brigade storage system 3. OLD WAY: Back-breaking drudgery of man- 
leads to injury of employees,damageto materials. handling oil drums wastes more productive labor 
Time for off-piling, hand-loading and unload- and expensive space, requiring 90 man-hour- to 
ing truck, and manual storage: 16 man-hours. unload and store one carload by hand. 


2. AUTOMATIC'S WAY: At the warehouse, 4. AUTOMATIC’S WAY: With the SKYLIFT Fork 
TRANSTACKER, another new electric money-and- _— Truck, every trip becomes an easy four-in-one 
muscle saver, easily lifts, moves and stacks two pay load, taking only 4 man-hours to unload 
tons of wood-cased material each trip. freight car and stack drums to the rafters. 





7 Auronanc TRANSPORTATION Company 
; * THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


ils West 87th St., Dept. C- 7, Chicago 20, Ill. 


0 Send information on Automatic Electric Trucks. 

OHave an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my 
materials handling costs. 

OSchedule me for an early Gees of ATCO’s new 

movie, “Pay Loads Pay Off. 


















Be sure to see 


as oy Se ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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“PAY LOADS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTER, TRANSTACKER AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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4 BAKER TRUCK igle sage apace 
CUTS HANDLING TIME AND LABOR COSTS 


‘eiias FORT NIAGARA CORRUGATED BOX DIVISION 
of Me ROBERT GAIR COMPANY— 


NO MAN. -HANDLING PROM tox ; North Tonowanda, N. Y. 












tn 
2. Paper ts reeelved tn box 

stock arrives my raed a vane uliging Holi 
and in lameters, 30” 

weigh from eponeths and iit Se ro #50 








1000 to" 3000 tbe: io aa pH at 
Bak Miusteaite incoming and them to 
OF to wok Placing bridge plate in p shows storage, Rolls are usually stowed in cars 


@ A single Baker Electric Fork Truck mechanizes 
movement of large rolls of paper used in process of 
making corrugated board—from box car to corrugating 
machines. The truck has been giving continuous, satis- 
factory service for 7 years. Illustrations and captions 
describe, step-by-step, the flow pattern in this modern 
paper conversion plant. They may suggest answers to 
similar problems in other plants. 








py post 


lis os boeing 
g. Detiertng with fork ee ang, v0 1owee 


edge DICKS rolls new 
Tigers ew gest oe 
rake Nivion. Bere 
eoevomn roll Mt Let the Baker Material Handling 


Engineer show you bow an inte- 
grated material flow system cas 
make similar savings in your plant, 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 
2176 WEST 25TH STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
2800-1-47 In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Lid. 
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Roosevelt Cartage Company reaches out from its 
modern Chicago Terminal to maintain a regular schedule 
throughout Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. Mr. Ben Leven- 
thal, Company President, remarked that he 
has seen Trailmobile’s excellent service at 
work—and has more than once been 
grateful for the friendly cooperation and 
sincerity of his nearby Trailmobile Branch. 
















Harwood Trucking, Inc., Marion, Indiana, is known 
for top service in hauling general commodities—and roll- 
ing through Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, West Vir- 
ginia, Michigan, Missouri and Kentucky with 
glass and paper products. Owner and Presi- 
dent, Mr. M. W. Harwood, declared that 
Trailmobile is built to save weight, but 
is unequalled in strength and ruggedness. 





‘Niagara Motor Express, Inc., Syracuse, New 
York, now operates from ten large terminals to maintain 
a fast and dependable coverage of New York State. Com- 
pany President, Mr. J. C. Durkin, enthusias- 
tically reported that Trailmobiles give long 
service on an economical basis in the tough 
over-the-road hauls his operations demand. 











For EXTRA Strength with LESS Weight 


The Trend is to TRAMMOBILE 








Indeed, there are plenty of reasons 
why trailer users everywhere are 
switching to Trailmobile. One of 
them is Trailmobile’s profit-wise 
combination of extra strength with 
less over-all weight. 

This is the result of Trailmobile’s 
advanced design—with load-distrib- 
uting understructure and diamond 
sides, which eliminate needless 
weight and increase strength. Of 


course this means bigger payloads, 
reduced maintenance, and longer 
trailer life for much greater profit! 

And operators themselves are 
quick to agree that it is always a 
pleasant experience being efficiently 
served at any one of Trailmobile’s 


73 Customer Service Centers. 
Read the above statements of typi- 
cal Trailmobile users. Then visit your 
nearby Trailmobile Branch—and 
check for yourself these and many 
other reasons why country-wide The 
Trend Is To TRAILMOBILE. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY — CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY . . . Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 








CONTINUING CONTROL SYSTEM OF TRUCK 


MANAGEMENT — 


Better Selection and Training of Drivers, one of the three factors 
in The Continuing Control System of Truck Management, provides for 
the first time specific methods for evaluating the human factor in truck 
operation . . . then doing something about it. Better drivers mean im- 
proved handling of truck equipment... safer operation . . . lower costs. 
Materials included in The Continuing Control System for driver selection 
and training for any truck-using business are based on tested methods 
proved in actual use... aimed to develop safe, stable and satisfied drivers. 
Well manned, properly maintained, and correctly selected for the specific work 
they are to do, nee be become the precision tools of transportation. 
White’s nationwide survey showed that these three factors control more 
than 90% of the efficiency, operating costs, and potential savings in 
handling motor trucks. Your White representative will gladly provide 
the materials that will point the way to savings. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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IMPROVED MAINTENANCE METHODS 
Designed for each individual truck 


MAINTENANCE 


MAINTENANCE MANUAL 
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WHAT EVERY 


BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS 


PARTNER-—THE RAILROADS 


Picture of a man building freight cars 


Tus manufacturer is busy “building” 
freight cars by figuring ways to get 
more work out of the cars his plant uses 
every day. 

Freight cars bring him his raw mate- 
rials, carry away his finished product. 
How can he reduce handling time? 

How can he estimate his car needs 
more accurately? How can he load all 
cars as heavily as practicable? 

The answers to these questions will 
make more cars available to him and to 


ssocunon or AMERICAN 


other shippers and receivers of freight. 


Shippers and Railroads 
Work Together 


By speeding up schedules, and tighten- 
ing up operations all along the line, the 
railroads are today turning out one- 
third more freight service with one-fifth 
fewer cars than they had during the 
previous peacetime peak. 

And the railroads are building all the 
new cars fo. which they can get mate- 


* rials. It is hoped that about eighty thou- 


sand new cars will be delivered this 
year—twice as many as in 1946. But car 
supply is still short of demand. 

The cooperation of every shipper and 
receiver helps. Every day cut from the 
average time each car takes to handle 
its load means the equivalent of an 
additional 100,000 freight cars. 

Every hour saved counts. Save them 
by getting the most out of every freight 
car you use! 


RAILROADS oreiscrn 0. 





IN PARTNERSHIP 


WITH ALL AMERICA 
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HIGHWAY 
WAREHOUSEMAN’S VAN 


The new Highway Warehouseman's 
Van has extra cubage, all latest 
convenience features, dust-tight and 
moisture-proof construction. Let it 
help boost your earnings and cut 
your costs this year! 


On Every U.S. thighway 
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Highway Tank Trailers 


ou can now get Highway 

Tank Trailers! They have 
been added to the Highway line 
of modern truck trailers in an- 
swer to an ever increasing de- 
mand. The new Highway Tank 
Trailer line will embrace all 
of the most commonly used 
types. Shown above is the 
frameless, 4500-gallon, six- 
compartment model, designed 
for service station delivery or 
bulk transportation. 


Note the fine appearance of 
this tank’s streamlined con- 
struction. It is engineered to 
provide maximum load. Weight 


is distributed to conform with 
road laws. Other models include 
single and multiple compart- 
ment tanks of varying capaci- 
ties, and a giant tandem axle 
tank trailer that holds 5500 
gallons. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion or see your nearest High- 
way Trailer Branch or dis- 
tributor. Highway Tank Trail- 
ers measure up in every respect 
to the high standards of qual- 
ity which have made Highway 
Trailers a familiar sight ‘“‘on 
every U.S. Highway.”’ It will 
pay you to let your next tank 
trailers be Highways. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices: Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis. * Stoughton, Wis. + Farmingdale, L. I., N.Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers * Earth Boring Machines 





Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY “<“ TRAILERS 
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Capital Airlines new “Assembly and Distri- 
bution Service” introduces for the first time 
the economy of consolidated freight shipping 
combined with the unbeatable speed of 
air-borne shipping. 


Here’s how this new service works. If you 
are in New York, for example, and have 
packages going to 10 different receivers in 
Chicago, we will ship these packages as one 
bulk shipment from our New York terminal 
to Chicago at a new, low-cost, volume rate. 
In Chicago we separate your bulk shipment 
into its 10 original units and distribute each 
























CAPITAL AIRLINES-PCA 





ASSEMBLY and 
DISTRIBUTION” 





to its proper receiver. You get the benefit 
ot the volume rate. 


“Assembly and Distribution” service added 
to Capital Airlines’ mass shipping experience 
makes Capital Airfreight deliveries econom- 
ical and practical for any type of business. 
There’s a Capital Airlines Airfreight repre- 
sentative in every city in “Capitaland”, an 
expert in modern distribution methods. For 
complete details on how this new service can 
save you time and money, call. or write 
your nearest Capital Airfreight Representa- 


tive today. 





NATIONAL AIRPORT - WASHINGTON I, D. C. 
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The 158" wheelbase 144-ton 
Ford heavy duty chassis and 
Ford cab, with Van body built 
by Truck & Trailer Indus- 
tries, New York, N. Y. 


= ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
Ut LONG-LIFE TRUCK FEATURES: Your 
a choice of two great engines, the V-8 or the 
Six—semi-centrifugal clutch that needs no main- 
tenance lubrication—rear axle design that takes all 
weight-load off the shafts (34-floating in half ton 
units, full-floating in all others)—heavy channel 
section frames, doubled between springs in heavy 
duty models—big, easy-action brakes, with heavy, 
cast drum surfaces, non-warping and score-resistant 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 
MARCH, 1947: 
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= "FORD TRUCKS 
LAST LONGER!” 


ONE big reason— 
FORD STEERING STANDS UP! 


Ford worm-and-roller steering gear reduces rubbing friction to a 
minimum. Rolling contact is employed to reduce friction at five 
vital points. This spares muscle and saves wear. The worm 
gear (1) is straddle-mounted on two large, opposed, tapered 
roller bearings (2 and 3). The worm acts upon an easy-turning 
roller instead of a common sliding cam or split-nut, and this roller 
is mounted on two needle-type roller bearings (4 and 5). Bearings 
of both the worm and the sector shafts may be adjusted, thus 
promoting long life and proper action with less replacing of parts. 





Te 


—extra-thick sheet metal in cabs, cowls, skirts and 
fenders—all told, more than fifty such examples of 
Ford endurance-engineering. 

That’s why FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 
. . . why, as the national truck count for 1946 just 
released shows, more than half of all Ford Trucks in 
use are at least 9 years old . . . why there are more 
Ford Trucks in service now than ever before in 
history. More than 100 body-chassis combinations 
to choose from. Ask your Ford Dealer. 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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When burglars or bandits attack... when fire strikes...or other dangers threaten. ..immediate action 
is the all-important factor in safeguarding lives and property. To insure immediate action, protective 
signaling systems in thousands of commercial and industrial establishments operate through A.D.T. 
Central Stations to instantly dispatch armed guards, the police, fire department or whatever emer- 
gency forces the occasion demands. And, of utmost’ importance...A.D.T. provides continuous elec- 
trical supervision, periodic inspections and tests, and complete maintenance—without which there 
can be no assurance that any protective signaling system will function when an emergency arises. 
The following A.D.T. Central Station Electric Protection Services are available in all of the principal 
municipalities in the United States: 


FIRE PROTECTION SERVICES 
Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 


Service: Automatically detects and reports 
trouble conditions such as closed shut-off 
valves, low air, low water, etc. Automatically 
summons the fire department when water 
flows in the sprinkler system. 

Aero Automatic Fire Alarm Service: Auto- 
matically detects fire when it starts-and auto- 
matically summons the fire department. 
Manual Fire Alarm Service: Summons fire 
department direct to the premises. Also 
sounds local alarms when desired. 


INTRUSION DETECTION SERVICES 


Burglar Alarm Service: Protection for doors, 


windows, skylights, walls, etc. Electric appli- 
cations include the Invisible Ray (Photo- 
electric) protection for indoor and outdoor 
areas; Telapproach (body capacity) protec- 
tion for safes; Phonet-alarm (sound detec- 
tion) protection for all types of vaults. 
Holdup Alarm Service: Provides facilities for 
silent signals to summon police without 
knowledge of intruders, in holdups or other 
emergencies. 


PATROL SUPERVISION 
FOR WATCHMEN AND GUARDS 
Watchman’s Reporting Service: Provides 
continuous supervision over watchmen to in- 
sure continuous patrols; investigation of any 


failure to signal and hastens appropriate aid 
in emergencies. 


OTHER A.D.T. SERVICES 


Automatic Fire Control for Air Duct Sys- 
tems; Automatic Fire Control for Cold Stor- 
age Vaults; Heating System Supervision; 
Industrial Process Supervision. 


* * * 


May we tell you how A.D.T. systems can be ap- 
plied to your specific requirements to effect sub- 
stantial economies through modification of more 
costly and less effective protection arrangements? 
No obligation. Write today or phone the A.D.T. 


office in your city. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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This is 
the milestone 
































that grew out of an urge 


It's the control lever of the new Mack 
Mono-Shift Transmission——the first great 
postwar improvement in heavy duty truck design. 


And it came about because Mack engineers don't 
believe in letting well enough alone. 
They have the urge to make it better. 


In the standard multi-speed transmission, several 
things didn't satisfy Mack. The awkwardness of dual 
gearshift levers...the uneven progression of 
speeds...the loss of momentum while shifting— 

Mack engineers didn't like them any more than 
drivers do. So they developed the Mack Mono-Shift 
Transmission, making possible, for the first time, 
one-hand, simultaneous shifting of both main ratios 
and compounds-—-10 speeds in ideal graduations— 
with a single control. 


Mono-Shift is now available in several Mack models——more 
later. It permits pre-selection of compound shifts, 
quicker shifting without momentum loss; therefore, higher 
average speeds, and reduced operation costs. It adds to 
safety in hilly country, because the compound can't 
neutralize. And it takes a lot of the gripe and 
drudgery out of the driver's job. 


The kind of engineering genius that produced the @) 
Mono-Shift goes into every part in a Mack truck. . 





Full details are contained in a circular on request. 
since 1900, America’s hardest-working truck 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 7, 
New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory 
branches and dealers in all principal cities for service 
and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada Ltd. 


Mack Mono-Shift Duplex 10-speed transmission. 
Just a flip of the finger and a kick on the clutch 
pedal... and the shift is made instantly. 
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MULTIPLE CELL HEAVY DUTY 
EQUIPMENT UNUSED 
SURPLUS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
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Do you use heavy duty batteries to provide low 

voltage or stand-by power? Have you had trouble 
obtaining standard replacement or new equipment 
made by well-known firms? 


You can get the equipment you want immediately at 
ee FR Oe ne ee ote es the Philadelphia, Chicago, Denver, Cincinnati and 


USED BATTERIES Richmond offices of WAA. In most instances, priority 


ALSO AVAILABLE _ claimants have already had an opportunity to purchase 


: ; and you will not have to wait for delivery. The 
Heavy-duty used batteries will 


be offered for competitive bid 


r 
I | 
I | 
! | 
[ | Nene . 
batteries are unused, many in original packing and 
| sale. To receive bid offerings | 

I | 

| 

| 

| 

1 


complete with trays. Make sure you have an 
write the indicated offices and opportunity to purchase. Write, wire, phone, or 
ask to be placed on the used visit the indicated offices at once. 


Battery mailing lists. 
This equipment may not be exported be- 


cil cause of continued U. S. Lead shortages. 


OFFICE OF GERERAL DISPOSAL Ka ve 


AD 
EX ys 






Offices located at: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI 2p 
CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DENVER + DETROIT - FORT WORTH + HELENA > HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE 

KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLEROCK + LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS + NASHVILLE 

NEW ORLEANS + NEWYORK + OMAHA «+ PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, ORE. + RICHMOND 1087-A 
ST. LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 
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‘Man, what a difference! Less than a 
week ago, ‘round this time of the day, 
that truck was just dragging along... 
it's a good thing somebody got wise 
to what was wrong and put in enough 
battery for a full day's work. 


Remember how well it ran at first, 
before we started piling a lot more 
work on it than the original battery 
was ever meant to handle. 


Now it’s a new truck . . . and I'll bet 
the old battery didn't owe us a cent, 
after the beating it took.” 


But why not a full-sized battery in the 


Anything less is false economy— 
not to mention the inconvenience and 
loss of work output when electric 
trucks are “‘starved’’ by under-sized 
batteries. 

It's a safe rule, always, to use bat- 
teries with enough capacity for at least 
a full shift of hard, continuous duty. 
And, it costs no more—often less— 
because batteries, like other things, 
last longer when not overworked. 

The versatility of electric industrial 
trucks leads inevitably to their being 
given many tasks beyond those planned 
when they are first put in service. So, 
if one of your trucks shows late after- 
noon ‘‘fatigue,’’ the chances are you'll 





“Old Number Three’s a bear for punishment, 
since it got a “V/Z2-S/ZE0 GATIERY!” 








beginning? find its battery is under-sized. 
THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208-D South LaSalle Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
MARCH, 1947 | 








SEND FOR THESE FREE MANUALS 


The MATERIAL-HANDLING HANDBOOK 
and UNIT LOADS contain many practical 
suggestions for top efficiency in mechanized 
handling systems. Your letter will bring them. 
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brand can reduce operating costs tremendously 
by designing motor transport right into your 
plant in exact accordance with production and dis- 
tribution requirements. 

This means locating your receiving facilities at 
points along the production line where incoming 
materials will be used and your shipping docks at 
or near the final assembly point. 

When it comes to the actual design and con- 
struction of loading docks, here are a few things 
to consider: 


1. OVERALL LENGTH OF TRACTOR-TRAILER UNITS 


Unit lengths vary in accordance with State laws 
and different types of operation. Lengths seldom 
exceed 45 feet. 


2. WIDTH OF THE POSITION IN WHICH THE 


VEHICLE MUST BE PLACED 


Maximum legal width of a Trailer is 8 feet. Traffic 
managers and transport men agree that 12 feet is 
the most desirable width for doors, stalls and other 
positions. 


3. TURNING RADIUS OF THE TRUCK-TRACTOR 
WHICH PULLS THE UNIT 


Hinged-in-the-middle, a Tractor-Trailer turns in 
the same radius as the short wheelbase tractor that 
pulls the vehicle. 

Table 1 illustrates the wists which turning 
radii have on 
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LOADING 











increases the “apron” space required for maneu- 
vering decreases. But “apron” space should always 
be measured from the outermost part of any 
vehicle or other obstruction, as indicated in Fig- 
ures A, B, C and D. 


4. LOADING LEVEL 

Loading platforms should be at Trailer-bed height. 
However, distance from pavement to Trailer-floor 
level varies within a 6-inch range depending on 
model, tire size and load. Analysis of the specific 
operation is required to determine the proper 
answer to the individual level problem. 


5. OVERHEAD CLEARANCE 


Since standard Trailers vary in height up to 1314 
feet, it is recommended that 14 foot clearance be 
provided at docks, in yards, driveways, doors and 
stalls. It is also important that roofs or canopies 
over loading docks be constructed to avoid drain- 
age into the loading area. This precaution will 
reduce the hazards of mud and ice, and it is par- 
ticularly important to prevent ice formation on the 
pavement in the area where tractor and Trailer 
are coupled. 
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YOUR PLANNING COMMITTEE SHOULD INCLUDE: 


. . your Traffic Manager . . . your architect . . . your 
contractor and your motor transport operator. Work- 
ing together, they can materially aid in your plans: 
to provide a “built-in” efficient transportation set-up. 








World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches 
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Functional Costs 


OST analysis in distribution is necessary for three 

reasons: (I) because it is mandatory by law under 
the Robinson-Patman Act and under various state trade 
practice statutes; (2) because no industrial or mercantile 
business can operate successfully without adequate 
knowledge and control of its distribution costs; and 
(3) because cost information is vital for intelligent 
pricing, for policy formulation, for planning, and for 
profits. 

In addition, an analysis of distribution costs is salutary 
because it requires an analysis, of distribution functions. 
This is invaluable information for any business to have. 
In the case of manufacturers, the cost of distribution 
entails all activities necessary for getting orders and for 
moving products from factories to customers. In the 
case of wholesalers and retailers, the cost of distribution 
includes all costs except the cost of the merchandise. 


Until recently, most cost accounting practice tended 
to lump arbitrarily all costs relative to the physical 
phases of distribution. For example, costs of packing, 
handling, transportation, and warehousing were not, and, 
in many instances, still are not, segregated and treated 
as distribution cost items. Yet it has been demonstrated 
by many firms that substantial savings in distribution 
costs are possible in each of these categories. 

These separate but related activities are what A. E. 
Werolin, in an article published elsewhere in this issue, 
terms "the twilight zone" in distribution, which lies 
between "the point where most operating executives 
leave off and the point where most marketing executives 
take up the cost reduction job." 

It is in this area particularly that a functional analysis 
for determining operational costs seems to be most 
readily applicable.. The theory of the unit functional 
analysis of distribution costs has been explained clearly 
and in detail by Lewis E. Rossiter in the Bulletin of the 
National Assn. of Cost Accountants (Vol. XXII, No. 10). 

"The use of unit functional costs in distribution cost 
accounting," according to Mr. Rossiter, "parallels 
process cost accounting for production. A manufactur- 
ing process is really a function, and process cost ac- 
counting attempts to obtain the cost of each function. 
By combining the unit costs of the functions needed 
to produce a particular unit of product, the cost of 
manufacturing that product is found. In the same way, 
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distribution cost accounting by unit functional eosts 
combines the cost of the units of function necessary 
to distribute within a particular area, to a particular 
customer or class of customers, to distribute a particular 
product, or to distribute by a particular method of 
sale. Thus we get the cost for the particular distribu- 
tion factor involved." 

Extending this theory into actual practice, L. M. 
Nichols, member, Controllers Institute of America, in his 
constructive series of articles on distribution cost 
analysis, now appearing monthly in this paper, has 
offered a number of suggestions to facilitate practical 
cost control. 

In addition to analyzing distribution costs by functions, 
cr functional operations performed, two other methods 
are outlined in an article in this issue by Prof. Heckert 
of Ohio State University, probably one of the foremost 
authorities in the country on cost accounting. The 
other two methods are by object of expenditure, and 
by manner of application. 

While this subject necessarily is somewhat compli- 
cated, largely because distribution in itself is a complex 
process, we believe simplification and standardization 
are possible as well as desirable. Certainly, standard- 
ization of basic distribution cost accounting methods 
could do a great deal toward making distribution more 
efficient and economical. 

Distribution costs are variable; they differ not only 
between different commodities, but also between dif- 
ferent companies selling similar products. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that most commodities require handling, 
packing, transportation, warehousing, financing, insur- 
ance, and service and maintenance of one kind or 
another before, during or after marketing. These are 
basic functional activities that are essential for the dis- 
tribution of most consumer and capital goods. A clearer 
understanding of how they operate, of their inter- 
relationship, and of their importance as cost factors is 
imperative if we are to achieve in distribution relative 
standards of efficiency and economy comparable in 
degree with those that have been realized in production. 


EDITOR 
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LETTERS to the 








T HE April issue will present new de- 
velopments and probabilities with 
respect to water transportation. Some 
of the features will include: 


THE CASE FOR ALASKA TRADE 
. . « The Hon. Ernest H. Gruening, 
Governor of Alaska, will discuss what 
he considers the most serious threat 
to Alaska's economy in connection 
with proposed increases of freight 
and passenger rates by West Coast 
water carriers. 


FUTURE OF THE © AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE .. . Frank J. 
Taylor, president, American Merchant 
Marine Institute, will analyze prob- 
abilities with respect to commercial 
deep sea shipping in an attempt to 
answer the question: Is history going 
to repeat itself? 


GUARD AGAINST GENERAL AVER- 
AGE ... Henry G. Elwell, traffic 
consultant, will explain various ma- 
rine insurance terms with special ref- 
erence to "general average” and 
“particular average.” 


LOSS RATIO AND PACKING 
METHODS . . . Frank W. Green, 
packing consultant, will show why ex- 
porters are finding it necessary to re- 
vise their packing methods against 
modern hazards of water transporta- 
tion. 


BARGE SHIPPING IMPROVEMENTS 
. . » Randall R. Howard, Chicago cor- 
respondent, will report on recent 
improvements in inland barge ship- 
ping methods and comment on han- 
dling problems for small tonnages of 
package freight merchandise. 


AROUND THE CLOCK ON THE 
CORNELL . . . Edward P. Pearsall, 
editor, Dravo "Slant," will describe 
a day aboard Union Barge Line's 
newest towboat while chugging up- 
river behind a tow of scrap steel, 
sulphur, fluorspar and fuel oil. 
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Pallet Standards 
Sir: 


The article in your January issue 
called “Standards as a Management 
Tool” by P. G. Agnew mentioned a 
simplified practice recommendation 
for pallets for the shipping of gro- 
ceries and packaged merchandise. 
I should like to know where and 
how I might obtain a copy of this 
summary.—James J. O. Stone, Cary 
Maple Sugar Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Editor’s Reply: We suggest you 
get in touch with Mr. W. E. Braith- 
waite, assistant chief business 
specialist, National Bureau of 
Standards, S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Cost Pressures 
Sir: 

Your article “Distribution Cost 
Pressures on Prices and Profits . . .” 
in the January issue of DIsTRIBU- 
TION AGE is interesting, informative 
and important. 

Effective distribution and sales 
programs under future competitive 
conditions must be based on a 
proper concept of every commodity 
movement from packing room to 
customer. 

As we move nearer to normal 
conditions of keen competition, I am 
sure your enlightening program will 
accelerate and spread—W. A. 
Rogers, public relations, Railway 
ea Agency, Inc., New York 

ity. 


Circular Warehouse 
Sir: 

I am very anxious to obtain a re- 
print or clip sheet of the article in 
your January issue entitled “The 
Circular Warehouse.”—C. E. Harper, 
superintendent, Apparatus Division, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
Chicago. 

(Note: Tearsheets have been sent.) 


Materials Handling 
Sir: 

We sent for the three books men- 
tioned in “Letters to the Editor” 
column in your December issue 
and received a letter from John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., stating that 
“Materials Handling” by Harry_E. 
Stocker is not their publication. Can 
you tell us where we might be able 
to obtain this book and also a copy 
of the “Materials Handling Equip- 
ment Manual” by Matthew W. 
Potts? —H. P. Sears, purchasing 

ent, Plymouth Cordage Co., No. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


Editor’s Reply: ‘Materials Han- 
dling” by Harry E. Stocker is pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. “A Modern Manual 
of Materials Handling Equipment” 
by Matthew W. Potts is published 
by Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 
45 St., New York. 


Transportation 
Sir: 

We are anxious to obtain tear- 
sheets of the article “Integrating 
and Coordinating Transportation in 
Business” by C. A. Pascarella, which 
appeared in the Dec. 1945 and Jan. 
1946 issues of DISTRIBUTION AGE.— 
O. S. Evans, librarian, Public Roads 
Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

(Note: Tearsheets have been sent.) 


Loss Insurance 
Sir: 

We distribute our canned goods 
nationally, depending upon ware- 
houses in many cities to distribute 
pool car shipments to our buyers. 
During the past two years we have 
received numerous claims from our 
buyers who state that their orders 
were delivered short. 

We check our shipments very 
carefully, and while we would not 
claim to be perfect, still we do feel 
that many orders which leave our 
plants complete are short delivered 
to our buyers. We cannot help but 
feel that shortages occur after 
arrival of the cars at the various 
warehouses. 

Do you know of any insurance 
company writing insurance which 
-would protect us against these 
losses? Have you any suggestions 
as to how we may correct this situ- 
ation? We shall appreciate hearing 
from you—E. J. Boddy, assistant 
manager, Washington Canners Co- 
operative, Vancouver, Wash. 


Editor’s Reply: The most authen- 
tic information we have been able 
to obtain on this subject may be 
summarized as follows: 

The Transportation Insurance 
Policy protects only while goods are 
in “due course of transit”, On an 
all-risk basis, pilferage would be 
covered but only while in due 
course of transit, the definition of 
which does not include goods stored 
in warehouses under the circum- 
stances described in your letter. 

The Transportation Policy can be 
endorsed by what is known as “the 
72-hour layover” clause. The 72- 
hour limit does not include Sundays 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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How DELTA AIR FREIGHT 
Serves the NORTH and WEST 
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These 3 Freight Generating f Areas 
Ship South through 4 Delta Gateway Cities 




















The strategic position of Delta routes to and through the 
South makes it the logical carrier for Air Freight originating: 


1. West and Northwest of Chicago 
2. North and Northeast of Cincinnati and Knoxville 
3. West of Dallas and Fort Worth 


Seven major airlines serving. these areas connect with Delta 
at these key points. Every passenger flight scheduled on 
Delta is also a freight flight. There’s no waiting for a full 
load. Your shipment moves on schedule with a high fre- 
quency of flights per day. Specify Delta on your shipping 
order. 





, ° Delta DC-4's can handle 7000 Ibs. of Air Freight with a full 
Delta’s rates are as low as 21 cents a ton-mile—one rate passenger load. Flying on passenger schedules it is handled 
as fast as mail or express on all flights. DC-3 all cargo planes 
are available for volume hauling on contract. 


for all commodities. Pick-up and delivery service is optional 
in all Delta cities. On all shipments, one simple, waybill 
covers the entire routing. For full details of rates and flight 
schedules, write to Air Freight Supervisor, Delta Air Lines, 
Atlanta, Ga., or to any Delta city ticket office. 
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General Offices, ATLANTA, GA. 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 








MTER OF THE 


- WESTERN MARKETS 











Herbert B. Maw, Governor of Utah, 
tells his state’s story. 


**Nature was kind to Utah. Deposited with- 
in her borders are rich and varied sources 
of coal and iron, lead and zinc, copper, sil- 
ver and gold. These and many other indus- 
trial attributes are part and parcel of the 
undeveloped sections of this state. 





A SCENIC 
WONDERLAND 







“A gigantic steel industry which can serve 
the west signals our industrial ambition. It 
will form the nucleus of a network of 
associated industries. 


“Our need now is people and leadership to 
share in the prosperity of a western empire. 
Our natural resources are practically un- 
touched. They assure a long life to an indus- 
trial future which is just now beginning. 
Utah invites new and expanding industry 
to investigate opportunities here before 
deciding upon new locations.” 

* One of a series of advertisements o * * 


based on industrial opportunities 

in the states served by the Union 2 3 

Pacific Railroad. For industrial resources and opportun- 
ities, look to Utah. For unexcelled rail 


transportation ... 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 


Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific 
Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for information 
regarding industrial sites. 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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How Would YOU Have Answered? 


one of several asked in a 

recent cross-section survey 
by DrstripuTion AGE, reveal that 
many firms are unable to appor- 
tion their distribution costs among 
the eight basic distribution func- 
tions listed above. All but 13 per- 
cent of the companies that re- 
turned questionnaires passed up 
this question. Perhaps it was too 
tough. However, tabulated returns 
from the 13 percent which an- 
swered show that costs, instead of 
being allocated among the activi- 
ties listed above, are lumped under 
a few headings only. Obviously, 
despite the six exceptions that may 
be noted in the accompanying 
table, there is something wrong 
when costs of handling, transpor- 
tation, finance, insurance, packing 
and packaging, marketing, ware- 
housing, and service and main- 
tenance can all be charged off to 
transportation and warehousing, 
for example, or to one or two other 
distribution functions. Some of 
the answers were so far out of line 
they did not make sense. These 
have not been included in our tab- 
ulation which is made up of in- 
dividual returns representing 22 
different commodity classifications 
as’shown in Table A. 

This data is not presented as a 
comprehensive tabulation in any 
sense, nor is it intended to be rep- 
resentative of average distribution 
eosts for any of the commodities 
listed. We present the accompany- 
ing figures merely as/evidence to 
support the statement that rela- 
tively few firms actually know 
their distribution costs, or are able 
to make a functional cost break- 
down of their basic operations. 


A NSWEERS to this question, 
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The lack of agreement as to the 
allocation of distribution costs has 
been discussed frequently in this 
paper, and the need of established 
standards in distribution cost ac- 
counting has been stressed repeat- 


edly. As an editorial in this paper 
last November pointed out: 
‘*Until it is more generally rec- 
ognized that distribution embraces 
all activities incident to the move- 
(Continued on Page 60) 














































































































TABLE A 
c 2 | 7 3 |*2| 3] 2 |* : i 
iat Oe oe oe er ie oe erties 
2/2] | 2 /s*| | 2/32) 5 | 2 

Frosted Foods ...| 5% | 20%! 5%] 5%]| 10%| 40%| 10%) 5% 100% 
ee 15% | 50% | 5%| 5%| 5%| 5%| 10%) 5% 100% 
Beer and Ale ....| 10% | 25% 10% | 4%| 1% 90% 
a esa 25% | 25% | 5%| 5% | 10% | 25% 5%, 100% 
Groceries (W) ..| 17% | 17% 5% 34.5% 
Wood Products .. 90% 10% 100% 
eR ST 6%. 1 6% 5% 25% 
I occ caee 38% | 20% 2% 40%, 100% 
Chemicals ...... 19% | 60% 23,1 81 99%, 
gon ee 2% 2% S% | 12% 5% | 20% | 10% 51.5% 
Rubber Products | 20%| 2%| 5%| 5%] 10% | 40%| 10%| 8% 100%, 
Cut Glass ...... 33% | 25% 20% | 15% 7% 100% 
Steel (Mill 

Products) ..... 20% | 70% 10% 100% 
Reflectors (Metal)| 10% | 35% 22% 67% 
Lead Products ..| 50%/| 5% 5% 5% 65% 
Electrical Goods | 10% | 10% | 5%| 5%| 5%| 15% | 30% | 5%| 15% | 100% 
Capacitors 

(Radio) ...... 8% | 5% ‘si Ti Sh 1% 19%, 
Heavy Machinery] 15% | 40% | 3%| 9%| 10%| 6%| 15%| 2% 100%,” 
lron & Steel (W) 5% | 80% 10% | 5% 
General Mdse. 

eres 12% | 18%| 13% 9% | 8% | 10%) 25% 6% BY, 
Imported Goods .| 10% | 10% | 15% | 15% 50% 
Trading Stamps . 30% 10% 20% 60% 

(w): Wholesale. 
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ANALYSIS AND CONTROL 


Y distribution cost is meant 
B all of those costs entailed in 

getting the goods from the 
factory door to the customer or, in 
the case of wholesalers and retail- 
ers, all costs except the cost of the 
merchandise. These include sell- 
ing, advertising, warehousing, 
transportation, credit, and the dis- 
tribution portion of financing and 
administration. 

On the whole, management and 
accountants have done a much 
poorer job of direeting distribu- 
tion effort and controlling its costs 
than has been done with produc- 
tion. . There are outstanding ex- 
ceptions but few accountants will 
question the general statement. 
The result is that there have been 
and still are extensive wastes, 
wastes in the time of salesmen 
ealling on customers who can 
never be made profitable, wastes 
of transportation and selling effort 
in territories where the company 
has no business to be, wastes in 
handling small orders far beyond 
the limits of necessary conven- 
ience, wastes in carrying lines that 
are both unprofitable and unneces- 
sary, wastes in the maladjustment 
of sales effort to market poten- 
tialities, wastes in the choice of 
channels of distribution, wastes in 
advertising, and wastes in all the 
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routine and mechanical tasks of 
warehousing, transportation and 
handling. Concerns which have 
made a first serious attempt to 
analyze and control their distribu- 
tion costs invariably have dis- 
covered these wastes to exist in 
very substantial amounts. 

As the result of long experience 
with the analysis of production 
costs we have come to classify the 
purposes of such analysis as fol- 
lows: 1. Determination of inven- 
tory values and periodic profit. 
2. Managerial assistance in estab- 
lishing production and sales poli- 
cies and in planning operations. 
3. Control of costs (that is, redue- 
ing costs which are higher than 
justified by the circumstances.) 

All of these are commonplace. 
Production cost is the primary 
basis of inventory valuation. The 
cost of alternative methods of pro- 
duction largely determines the 
choice of methods, and total cost, 
of which the production cost is a 
part, influences price and selection 
of goods to be made and sold. 
The determination of what is spe- 
cific production operation should 


This is part of a paper read by Pro- 
fessor Heckert at the recent 15th annual 
meeting of the Controllers Institute of 
America. We are indebted to the Institute 
for permission to publish a major part of 
this constructive paper.—The Editor. 


entail in terms of labor, material, 
and facilities, and a minute anal- 
ysis of the actual results provide 
a basis for production cost con- 
trol. 

Generally speaking, distribution 
costs are not included in inventory 
values, hence their determination 
for this purpose is unnecessary. It 
is this distinction between produc- 
tion and distribution costs which 
undoubtedly accounts for our de- 
lay in directing adequate consid- 
eration to distribution costs. 

The need of cost information for 
policy, planning, and control pur- 
poses, however, certainly is as 
great with distribution as with 
production costs, often greater. 
What commodities should be sold, 
what territories should be served, 
what classes of trade should be 
cultivated, what distribution chan- 
nels and agencies should be em- 
ployed, what sized orders should 
be accepted, what promotional 
methods should be used, what 
prices and terms should be set, 
what inventories should be car- 
ried? These and innumerable sim- 
ilar questions can be answered in- 
telligently in most concerns only 
with the aid of intensive and con- 
tinuous analysis of distribution 
costs. 

Likewise, the control of dis 
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Accountants and executives should bear in mind the fact that 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the various state unfair trade 
practices acts are still on the statute books and that compliance 
with these, particularly the former, necessitates a detailed 
analysis of distribution costs. These acts, for the most part, have 
been inactive during the period of price stabilization but they 
will be invoked quickly once competitive interest is revived. 


By J. BROOKE HECKERT 


Professor of Accounting 
Ohio State University 


OF DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


tribution costs demands the same 
type of minute analysis of the cost 
of performing individual func- 
tional operations as that commonly 
applied in production. 

Can distribution cost be ana- 
lyzed in such manner as to pro- 
vide a sound basis for the direc- 
tion of distribution effort and the 
eontrol of its costs, and, if so, 
how? The answer is both that it 
can and must be. The task lacks 
much of being accomplished in 
American industry but it can be 
accomplished by the joint effort 
and ingenuity of marketing and 
accounting executives. 

There are three useful methods 
of analyzing distribution costs: 

1. By the nature of cost items 
or object of expenditure. 

2. By the functions or fune- 
tional operations performed. 

3. By the manner in which the 
distribution effort is applied. 

In most concerns it is necessary 
to apply all methods, at least to 
some extent, in order to supply 
marketing executives with the in- 
formation needed for efficient di- 
rection and control of distribution 
effort. 

The first analysis made of dis- 
tribution costs usually is by nature 
of cost items or object of expendi- 
ture. Thus salaries, advertising, 
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supplies, taxes, and traveling ex- 
pense are recorded separately. 
Such a classification of cost items 
usually is made a part of the 
ledger accounts themselves and 
forms the basis of subsequent 
analysis. 

An analysis by nature of cost 
items provides some general in- 
formation for cost control pur- 
poses. If, for example, traveling 
expense is recorded in a separate 
account, it will be possible to com- 
pare the expense with previous 
periods and determine the ratio of 
the expense to sales volume. Such 
comparisons and relationships may 
reveal weaknesses if they are ex- 
treme; but they will not reveal the 
fact that the cost per mile of 
operating salesmen’s automobiles 
is excessive or that many calls are 
being made on customers whose 
business, actual or potential, can- 
not possibly justify the traveling 
expense involved. Again, it is pos- 
sible, by such analysis, to ascertain 
the percentage of advertising cost 
to sales; but, if this appears ex- 
cessive, it is not possible to tell 
what adjustments should be made 
to effect a satisfactory relation- 
ship. Analysis by nature of cost 
items is sufficient only when there 
are no problems as to the efficiency 
of particular distribution opera- 


tions; or as to what territories to 
cover, what commodities to sell, 
what sales methods to employ, and 
the like. There are few concerns 
in which these conditions prevail. 

By this type of analysis it is 
possible only to ascertain the cost 
of the distribution function as a 
whole. But too many executives 
know merely how much it costs to 
carry on business as a whole, with- 
out knowing the cost of perform- 
ing specific operations or securing 
particular results. A sales manager 
may be told that his selling costs 
are too high but such a statement 
is of no great help in reducing 
them. Before they can be reduced 
they must be analyzed to the point 
where it is known just what opera- 
tions are too costly or unpro- 
ductive and who is responsible. 
An executive cannot base intelli- 
gent action on generalities, he 
must have specific facts. 

The second type of analysis is 
by funetions or functional opera- 
tions. Here it is necessary first to 
resolve the distribution activity 
into specifie functional operations. 
The following are illustrative of 
a few such operations in a large 
wholesale concern: Typing country 
mail orders of 10 lines or more. 
Registering country orders. Order 
picking. Packing, weighing, and 
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stamping parcel post. Opening 
and checking cases of assorted 
merchandise. Computing freight 
equalization. Salesman’s call. 

Having established such func- 
tional operations (usually a con- 
siderable number) a standard cost 
must be established for each opera- 
tion. The procedure then is the 
same as that commonly used with 
production costs: namely, actual 
costs are determined and adverse 
variances are reported and cor- 
rected. 

The problems met in this type 
of analysis basically are the same 
as those encountered with produc- 
tion costs, namely: the separation 
of costs into fixed and variable 
elements and the determination of 


what the cost should be at dif- 
ferent volume levels. 

The functional analysis not only 
serves as a control device but also 
facilitates the analysis of costs by 
manner of application. Thus, if 
an analysis is being made by 
classes of customers, it is necessary 
only to record the number of units 
of a certain functional service ap- 
plied to a particular class of cus- 
tomers, and multiply this number 
by the functional unit cost, to 
determine the share of the func- 
tional cost applicable to that class 
of customers. While this method 
ean seldom be extended to all dis- 
tribution costs, it is applicable to 
a considerable part of the costs. 

The third method of analysis of 

















10 Points 


HERE IS room in most concerns for wide improvement in the direction 
of distribution effort and the control of its costs. To test our individual 
positions we should see if we can answer favorably such questions as the 


following: 


1. How much do we spend for the various distribution functions—selling, 
advertising, transportation, handling, storage, credit, and finance? 
Are the importance of these functions fully realized? 

2. Have these activities been resolved into specific functional operations 
for which standard measurements can be established, costs determined, 
and individual responsibility assigned? 

3. Do we have a program of performance standards by which to measure 
the important elements of the distribution costs? 

4. In general, can the marketing executives depend on our reports to 
reveal weakness in distribution performance? 

5. Do we know the amount of distribution effort that should be directed 
to each of our territorial units, customer groups, and commodity 
groups; and how much is being directed to each? Are our marketing 
executives promptly informed of maladjustments? 

6. Are our marketing executives promptly informed of unprofitable cus- 
tomers, commodities, territories, order-sizes, and so forth? 

7. Do we as controllers have anybody on our staff whose responsibility 
it is to know the marketing program and problems of our company 
or are we so involved in taxes, regulations, material shortages, labor 
relations, and production difficulties that marketing is disregarded? 

8. Are our various lines intelligently priced when all the time-honored 
discounts and allowances are considered? 

9. Do price differentials to customer classes reflect the actual cost 


differentials? 


10. Do our reports to distribution executives contain routine statistical and 
accounting data or are they largely narrative comment on cost-result 
relationships, significant trends, and off-standard performance and 
responsibility. Do these reports interpret the data to the point of 


motivating action? 
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distribution cost is one which may 
be termed by manner of applica- 
tion. It is a determination of the 
direction which is being given to 
the distribution effort. Distribution 
effort, even though sufficiently 
exercised, will be unproductive 
unless given proper direction. Ul- 
timately it is necessary to extend 
the cost analysis to a point which 
reveals the manner in which the 
distribution effort is being ap- 
plied. This is necessary in order 
to relate effort and cost to results 
obtained, to adjust the effort to 
sales possibilities, and to balance 
the distribution factors properly. 


By this analysis is determined 
the distribution cost of different 
territories, commodities, customers, 
channels, operating units, and the 
like. It is necessary for an indi- 
vidual concern to select from such 
possible analyses the ones which 
will give its operations proper di- 
rection. Frequently, it is neces- 
sary to make cross-analyses; for 
example, costs may be analyzed by 
territories and the cost of each 
territory then further subdivided 
according to commodities or cus- 
tomers. 


After selecting the cost analyses 
to be made, the next step is to 
classify the individual cost items 
in accordance with the directness 
of their relationship to each par- 
ticular analysis. If, for example, 
an analysis is to be made by ter- 
ritories, then it must be known 
which costs obviously and directly 
relate to individual territories and 
which ones bear only an indirect 
or remote relationship. This is an 
important step. Unless some close 
relationship can be established for 
the major part of the costs, the 
validity of the results will be ques- 
tioned by executives and they will 
be reluctant to use them. 

For the purpose of analysis by 
application, distribution costs may 
be divided into three major 
groups; direct costs, semi-direct 
eosts, and indirect costs. Direct 
costs, as the term implies, are those 
which can be definitely allocated. 
Thus, in an analysis by territories, 
the salaries of salesmen, who work 
exclusively in individual territories, 
are direct costs of those territories. 
The classification of accounts in 
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HENEVER merchandise 

W is sold, the company 

making the sale pro 
duces a very important by-product 
at the same time. This by-product 
lives beyond the usually short 
duration between the inception of 
the sale and the transfer of money 
in payment therefor by the client. 

Although most of the businesses 
of the world are not engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of paper, 
that commodity represents a tre- 
mendous share of the output of 
every concern; it is truly a by- 
product of every business. It is a 
charge, a liability, a cost, first to 
manufacture or create, later to 
preserve until destruction is ac- 
complished. 

The records incidental to the 
process of sales are necessary to 
assure collection, to indicate con- 
formance with samples, to provide 
a basis for accounts and to yield 
statistical information for guid- 
ance. They are an expense to 
maintain, requiring floor space 
which today generally is excessive 
in cost, files for protection which 
are high-priced nowadays, and 
labor for maintenance which has 
advanced steadily in wages. 

The fact that sales records must 
be made and subsequently kept, 
is well understood. No business 
could long survive if these docu- 
ments were not available when 
needed. And necessity for the ap- 
pearance of sales records can arise, 
even after sales are consummated 
and the merchandise paid for by 
the customer. How long after? 
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The proper preservation “of 
sales records is a duty pre- 
scribed by government under 
wage and hour legislation 
and, at the same time, an ob- 
ligation of present manage- 
ment to future custodians of 
the business. The value of 
sales records as evidence in 


That depends on the type record; 
for among sales documents there 
are several distinct categories. 

Identification of a vendor’s 
papers could be simplified if sales 
records were divided into two 
main divisions. The records im- 
mediately produced by a sale, 
equivalent to ‘‘records of original 
entry’’ in accounting, constitute 
the first group. Papers which 
transcribe or summarize salient 
features of records composing 
group one, are the components of 
the second group. 

Few people seem to realize that 
there is a federal law detailing the 
records of the first classification, 
and giving specific instructions as 
to the length of time they should 
be retained. The law is not re- 
served in application to those who 
sell to the government ; it embraces 
all companies and individuals em- 
ploying labor. 

The United States Department 
of Labor, upon request, will sup- 
ply its regulations on how to keep 
wage and hour records under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938. If reference to section 


516.15 (b) is made, the following ° 


will be learned: 
‘Order, Shipping, and Billing 
Records. Each employer shall also 





court has been demonstrated 
repeatedly. Moreover, it is of 
great importance to know cost 
of sales, to be aware of prod- 
uct deficiencies, apparent in 
refunds or replacements, and 
to have other valuable in- 
formation available when 
needed. 


preserve for at least two years 
from the last date of entry the 
originals or true copies of any and 
all customer orders or invoices re- 
ceived, incoming or outgoing ship- 
ping or delivery records, as well 
as all bills of lading and all bill- 
ings to customers (other than 
‘eash’) which the employer retains 
or makes in the course of his busi- 
ness or operations.’’ 

While this is specific enough, it 
is advisable to consider two years 
as a basic minimum, with respect 
to orders and invoices involving 
a small amount of money only. 
As to shipping and delivery rec- 
ords, bills of lading, ete., the pre- 
scribed two years appears to be 
adequate for all transactions, 
whether small or large, conducted 
domestically ; foreign sales records 
should be held for three years. 


The importance of a_ longer 
period than two years for large- 
size orders and invoices is obvious 
when one realizes the value such 
records possess if called for as 
evidence in court. They establish 
a purchaser’s acceptance of mer- 
chandise and acknowledgment of 
his debt. They tend to prove a 
‘meeting of minds,’’ a factor 
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HERE is a ‘‘twilight zone’’ 
Ts distribution between the 
point where most operating 
executives leave off and the point 
where most marketing executives 
take up the cost reduction job. 
As a result, there is an outstand- 
ing opportunity in most companies 
for a concentrated and energetic 
attack on a neglected road block 
to lower distribution costs. 
This so-called ‘‘twilight zone’’ 
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The Twilight Zone 


By A. E. WEROLIN 


Partner 
McKinsey & Co. 
San Francisco, New York, Boston 


includes the physical handling, 
movement, and control of the 
product or nerehandise from the 
time it comes off the production 
line until it is put into the cus- 
tomer’s hands. This phase of the 
distribution process involves some 
very fundamental problems in 
most companies. For example: 

1. Where should merchandise be 
stored when it comes off the pro- 
duction line? 
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B. PROPOSED METHOD— SHOWING PARTIAL USE OF PALLETS 
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C. FUTURE METHOD — SHOWING FULL USE OF PALLETS 
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START OF 
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2. Where should warehouses be 
located ? 

3. How should merchandise be 
handled through the various stages 
of its movement to the customer 
through producing plants, in 
warehouses, in deliveries to whole- 
salers, retailers, and eventually to 
the customer? 

4. What transportation means 
should be used for lowest freight 
and delivery cost? 

5. How should inventories be 
controlled and balanced with sales 
demand and productive capacity? 

6. How should orders be han- 
dled and filled for best service to 
customers ? 

Take a look at your distribution 
process. If you tackled these ques- 
tions in your company, would you 
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In Distribution 


The so-called “twilight zone’’ embraces all physical phases of 
distribution: transportation, handling, warehousing, packing and 


related activities. 


Mr. Werolin discusses all of these in an 


extraordinary case example, and suggests three major steps 
which any company can take to make a program of distribution 
cost reduction effective. 


find yourself in a ‘‘twilight 
zone’’? 

Would you find that warehouse 
location was a manufacturing re- 
sponsibility, warehouse operation 
a sales responsibility, and that 
neither manufacturing nor sales 
paid much attention to the han- 
dling, routing and control of mer- 
chandise? Usually the manufac- 
turing executive is interested only 
in low unit costs up to the time 


the product leaves the plant. The 
sales executive primarily is inter- 
ested in sales volume and price. 
Or perhaps you will find that 
these two major executives haven’t 
agreed on where the terminal 
points in the distribution line are 
located. As a result, the handling 
and movement of merchandise, the 
planning and control functions, 
hang pretty much like a hammock, 
firmly held at each end but sag- 
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FORWARD 





ging and without firm support in 
the middle. 

In order to illustrate this op- 
portunity to tackle a major road 
block to lower distribution costs, 
let us examine a case combining 
actual facts with fictional names. I 
shall try to describe the steps 
which one company has taken to 
solve this problem and how it has 
eut costs and increased volume 
and profits. 

The Atlas Soap Co. is a manu- 
facturing concern making a line 
of soaps, soap powders and deter- 
gents. It has six plants and a 
national consumer business. There 
are about 12 company-owned ware- 
houses from which wholesalers and 
retailers are served. About 100 
items comprise the line. The com- 
pany employs a large number of 
salesmen who ¢all on _ retailers, 
wholesalers and important users.. 

Right after V-J Day, the presi- 
dent of this company asked his 
management group a number of 
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searching questions about the 
business. Regarding distribution, 
these questions were raised: 

1. Should our merchandise be 
stored at the producing plant, in 
storage-in-transit warehouses, in 
branch warehouses, or moved di- 
rectly to the trade Are our ware- 
houses properly located ? 

2. Does the handling and re- 
handling of our merchandise em- 
ploy the most economical methods 
and equipment? 

3. Can our transportation charg- 
es be reduced? 

4. What steps should we take 
to improve customer service? 

It was evident at the outset that 
these were not problems which 
could be isolated from one another 
and assigned to various major de- 
partment heads. Any change in 
the warehousing practice, materials 
handling techniques, transporta- 
tion routing, would have an” im- 
mediate effect on customer service, 
manufacturing costs, inventory 
position, and therefore on sales 
volume and profits. Obviously, 
these problems could not be solved 
at any functional executive level, 
but only at the presidential level. 

The president of the Atlas Soap 
Co., therefore, as his first step 
appointed a staff assistant report- 
ing directly to him and with the 
title Director of Commercial Re- 
search. This insured an over-all 
company-wide cost and profit view- 
point in dealing with these prob- 
lems. This appointment provided 
for the performance of the neces- 
sary research; digging up facts, 


analyzing these facts, drawing 
sound conclusions, and testing out 
recommendations on a limited scale 
to check the indicated results. The 
study, consequently, could cover 
all major departments concerned 
with distribution. In undertaking 
this study, the Director of Com- 
mercial Research was authorized to 
obtain the assistance of staff per- 
sonnel assigned to the various ma- 
jor departments, market research 
and industrial engineering, for 
example. 

With the backing of top man- 
agement, the Director of Com- 
mercial Research in the Atlas Soap 
Co., tackled these questions: Were 
present warehouses properly lo- 
cated? Did the company have 
enough warehouses? Were they 
of the right design? 


As suspected, the study soon 
showed that many of the com- 
pany’s warehouses were improp- 
erly located in relation to the 
markets served. Some were too 
close together and, as a result, 
there was overlapping of territory. 
Others did not have sufficient 
capacity, hence were unable ade- 
quately to serve their assigned 
trading areas. 

Furthermore, it was found that 
the warehousing function was re- 
ceiving inadequate supervision. As 
is the case in so many companies 
having a number of warehouses. 
the storing and handling of mer- 
chandise, the filling of orders, op- 
erating delivery trucks, and per- 
forming other related warehousing 
activities at each location, was un- 
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der the ultimate direction of a dis- 


trict sales manager. Sineg this 
sales executive was primarily con- 
cerned with direct selling activ- 
ities, he delegated warehouse op- 
erating responsibility to the head 
shipper or warehouseman. 

This completely overlooked the 
fact that a considerable expendi- 
ture for labor, and hence a con- 
trollable expense item, was being 
given a relatively small amount of 
supervision and direction. As a 
result, in this company only the 
daily warehousing routine was be 
ing handled. Little or no atten 
tion was being given to the op- 
portunities for distribution cost 
reduction afforded by new ware 
housing and handling techniques 
and equipment. 

In addition, the Director of 
Commercial Research found that 
warehouse design and construc 
tion differed a great deal among 
the warehouses operated by this 
company. Accordingly, ware- 
house operating costs fluctuated 
widely. Some warehouses were 
multiple-story buildings; others 
were single-story. Some were 
square, some long and narrow. 
Floor loads, column spacing, load- 
ing dock facilities, order assembly 
areas, and countless other ware- 
house details were far from uni- 
form. 

It was obvious that the ideas of 
each district sales manager had in 
fluenced warehouse design with 
varying degrees of success. Con- 
sequently, there were some low- 
eost and some high-cost ware- 
houses. 

When the Director of Commer- 
cial Research dug deeply into the 
warehouse design problem and 
compared notes with other more 
progressive distributors, he found 
another cost reduction opportun- 
ity. He discovered that the mat- 
ter of warehouse design was close- 
ly tied in with the question of ma- 
terials handling. 

Although the production man- 
agers had adopted various types 
of modern trucking and materials 
handling facilities to reduce labor 
costs in the plants, these same 
ideas were not used in the ware- 
houses. As a result, there was a 
tremendous amount of handling 
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FIG. 2 


and statistical control of the 

distribution function of a 
business has always been an im- 
portant part of management, cov- 
ering as it does: inventory con- 
trol; shipping document, tag, and 
order writing; pricing and anal- 
ysis of prices; invoicing, sales sta- 
tisties, margins and gross profits; 
bonus and commission records; 
class of trade studies, customer 
analysis, accounts receivable, ete. 

Present operating conditions, in- 
volving shortages of products, ir- 
regular supplies, relatively inex- 
perienced sales forces, compara- 
tively high wages, and shorter 
working hours, make the econom- 
ical and efficient processing of 
these operations more important 
than ever. 

Sales are the life blood of any 
business and recording and pre- 
senting sales facts in a dynamic 
manner is of vital importance in 
order that management may study 
what has happened in the past, 
operate in the present, and make 
plans for the future. No business 
ean operate successfully without 
eomplete facts in connection with 
its sales and inventories. 

The International Business 
Machine Corp.’s electric account- 
ing machine method in the opin- 
ion of many authorities, has 
proven its superiority in sales ac- 
counting because a comparatively 
few basic records provide the in- 
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Punch Card 
Cost Control 


Punch card cost control requires few basic records for distribution 

control both with respect to costs and functional operations. It 

helps to minimize errors, facilitate shipping and provides for 
rapid changes to meet new requirements. 


formation necessary to produce all 
the desired reports and documents 
in the shortest possible time. 

The facts are first recorded in 
IBM ecards in the form of perma- 
nent, unalterable punched holes. 
The ecards are used again and 
again to aciuate electric punched 
card accounting machines for the 
preparation of accurate, compre- 
hensive reports. This unique prin- 
ciple may be used to its fullest ad- 
vantage in distribution control be- 
eause of the large number of doeu- 
ments and reports that stem from 
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a single original document, the 
order. 

The cards are designed to the 
needs of the individual organiza- 
tion. As a rule, a master card is 
prepared for each product and 
each size package and from these 
eards there are reproduced, auto- 
matically, from time to time, sup- 
plies of ‘‘prodyct’’ cards to be 
used in the accounting routines. 

The punched cards are used to 
control the inventories; print all 
orders, less carload bills of lading, 
shipping documents, package 
labels, tags, and the final invoice; 
and then are used to prepare 
many types of sales analysis re- 
ports, customer analysis reports, 
margins, bonus and commission 
records, and as a summary, the 
charges to accounts receivable. 
(Exhibit 1.) 

When processed food products 
are sold and shipped in standard 
size packages, one product ecard is 
reproduced for each unit package 
received in the warehouse. This is 
the practice generally followed in 
the wholesale grocery industry. 
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These cards carry all of the in- represent the unit package inven- 
formation needed for inventory tory. In this case product cards 


control, invoicing and sales anal- 
ysis, including cost and selling 
price. 

As ‘illustrated in Exhibit 1, the 
product cards are numbered, as 
they are punched, to show the 
product code and a serial number. 
This serial number is indicative 
of the number of cases on hand in 
the warehouse. The cards are 
placed in a file and signals in- 
serted in each product group to 
reflect stock levels as compared 
with replacement time. Thus the 
file represents the inventory posi- 
tion of each item and also con- 
trols the buying of merchandise, 
making it possible to reduce the 
stocks carried. This file is ar- 
ranged in the same sequence as a 
preprinted order form which is in 
the same sequence as the ware- 
house stock. When an order is 
received, a card is pulled from the 
file for each item ordered thus 
automatically reducing the inven- 
tory. 

A prepunched card containing 
the customer’s name and address is 
combined with the product cards 
and used by the electric account- 
ing machine to produce a finished 
invoice as well as a stock selection 
record. This stock selection rec- 
ord is written in the sequence in 
which product cards were pulled, 
in warehouse sequence, so that a 
stock picker does not once retrace 
his steps in filling the order. This 
feature greatly reduces the labor 
required in a warehouse. 

When meat or processed food 
products are not sold and shipped 
in standard size packages it is not 
always practical to have the cards 
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are created for each product, re- 
flecting indicative information, but 


omitting cost and selling 
data. 


price 
They are filed in number 


sequence. 


When an order is received, one 


eard is pulled from the file for 
each product ordered. The quan- 
tity and price per unit are key- 
punched into the card and the 
punching is verified. 


co 
in 


From the cards the electric ac- 
unting machine prints the load- 
g dock assembly copy, dray re- 


ceipt, memo invoice, and a less car- 


load bill of lading blank. 


In 


many companies the products are 
packed in separate departments 
and labels are required for each 


case. 


ca 
ac 


Under these conditions, the 
rds are run through the electric 
counting machine to produce a 


multiple part packing label (Ex- 
hibit 2) which is sent to the pack- 
ing departments. 


th 


The merchandise is packed and 
e gross and net weights entered 


on the form which is usually in 
three parts and has carbon on 


re 


verse side of two forms. The 


original is returned to the billing 
department to complete the in- 
voice, while two parts are glued 
to the case. 

It will be noted that the form 
shows the car or truck number in 
which the product is to be loaded 
and the sequence of delivery, so 
that the car or truck may be load- 
ed quickly and in proper delivery 
sequence. The second copy of the 
label is torn off as the merchandise 
is placed in the car or truck and 
is proof that the merchandise was 
loaded in the right car. 

When the original packing labe! 
is received in the billing depart- 
ment, the quantity shipped is re- 
corded on the product ecard in the 
form of pencil marks. The re- 
producer machine senses. these 
marks electronically and punches 
the quantity into the card.’ The 
ecards are then processed in the 
ealeulating machine which mul- 
tiplies the quantity by the price 
and punches the extended amounts 
into the eards. 


From the extended product 
cards the electric accounting ma- 
chine, prints a complete invoice 
(Exhibit 3). The IBM summary 
punch, which is connected to the 
accounting machine automatically 
creates a total card for each in- 
voice, punching complete informa- 
tion for charges to accounts re- 
ceivable and for customer analysis. 

The product cards are arranged 
in sequence by the sorting machine 
according to salesman, product, 
and price, and a daily price anal- 
ysis report is produced on the 
accounting machine so that man- 
agement: can quickly check the 
prices at which each salesman is 
selling each product. The product 
ecards are then combined with 
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Distribution Cost Factors 


For practical purposes, distribution cost includes those costs or ex- 

penses necessary fo put your product in the customer’s possession. 

Such costs include advertising, selling, promotion, packing, warehous- 

ing, handling, transportation, etc. A quick appraisal of those items 

will convince the average manager that effective methods for savings 
and control are required if he is to remain in business. 


ISTORICALLY, not much 
H has been said or written 

on the subject of distribu- 
tion cost analysis and control ex- 
cept to record that such costs have 
been insured and require a plan 
of accounting and control. The 
subject was more or less ‘‘pigeon- 
holed’’ during the war because 
there was no normal distribution 
and_ distribution costs. Sales, 
marketing, ete., were more or less 
put in the background because all 
our products were distributed 
either to the government or a con- 
tractor performing work for the 
government. During that period 
there was no apparent regard for 
cost and the emphasis was almost 
entirely on production. 

The ending of the war and war- 
time controls has made industry 
somewhat competitive again. In a 
great many cases competition is 
keener than before the war, and 
greater markets, as well as new 
markets, must be found and re- 
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tained by many companies if the 
competitive enterprise system is 
to be restored. Therefore, distri- 
bution costs again are a prime 
consideration if you are really to 
know what it costs to produce and 
sell your products. Economically, 
total cost includes distribution cost 
and should be included as such 
if a fair return is to be made on 
the operations of a business. 

It is not advisable to state which 
plan of distribution should be fol- 
lowed. But companies with single 
products which might be limited 
as to variation in size and style, or 
which are marketed entirely 
through a retailer or a wholesaler, 
are confronted with different 
types of distribution costs than 
concerns which market several 


thousands of products through 
numerous distribution channels. 

To control distribution cost 
effectively you should know your 
product and the ultimate use to 
which it is put. Statistics of your 
competitors’ distribution plans 
and industry-wide organization 
plans also should be available. In 
order to make a comparison with 
your competitors you should be 
prepared to make such additions 
to or eliminations from your costs 
as may be necessary ; for your com- 
petitors may be operating on an 
entirely different sales policy and 
distribution plan. 

Some segregation should be 
made between direct and indirect 
costs. These costs should not be 
lumped with factory overhead 
eosts because factory overhead 
costs are direct costs of producing 
a product, whereas distribution 
costs occur after production. Most 


(Continued on Page 84) 











S A COMPANY grows, its 
mt functions increase in num- 
ber and consequently be- 

come more highly specialized. 
When it is small nearly everyone 
in the organization can pitch in 
and take over, at least tempo- 
rarily, practically any job. There 
seems little need then for a formal 
structure and none for an organi- 
zation chart to designate indi- 
vidual responsibilities. At a cer- 
tain stage of growth this delight- 
ful informality becomes unwieldy 





More Profits Through 


There are many fundamental analogies between military or- 

ganization and a properly developed corporate commercial 

structure. In the military set-up, the need for groups to do, and 

groups fo analyze, advise and plan has brought about the well- 

known separation of line and staff functions. The value of this 

type of organization for more efficient and economical distribu- 
tion is becoming more widely appreciated. 


* 


and obviously inefficient. Duties 
begin to overlap; authorities 
clash; there is confusion, and the 
work never seems to be done prop- 
erly and on time. The formation 
of an organization chart at this 
stage of growth seldom is anything 
more than a graphic interpreta- 
tion of management’s idea of the 


situation as it currently exists. . 


Rarely is any serious effort made 
to study, analyze, plan and form- 
alize operations, largely because 
they are still functioning under 


the free and easy ‘‘small com- 
pany’’ psychology. 
As specialization increases, the 


_ need for formal organization be- 


comes imperative in order that the 
more intricate combination of in- 
dividual and group activities may 
function proficiently. 

An effective organization con- 
tains three fundamental elements: 

1. THe Frame. This consists 
merely of a number of separate 
functions regardless of how they 
are integrated. 

2. THe Desien. This is the 
plan of the organization as it ap- 
pears on paper, usually as a chart 
to show the relative position of 
each major and minor function. 

3. Tue PERSONNEL. These are 
the individuals to whom authority, 
responsibilities and titles are as- 
signed. 

The basic organization chart il- 
lustrated herewith as Chart 1 is 
not intended to represent a rigid 
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Controlled Distribution 


pattern applicable as designed for 
all concerns. We hope to demon- 
strate to your satisfaction, how- 
ever, that there are four funda- 
mental principles which neces- 
sarily are present in every modern 
department of distribution. We 


suggest : 
1. That all functions which 
comprise distribution activities 


should be gathered into one inte- 
grated division. 

2. That the chief executive of 
that division should be designated 
as Vice President in Charge of 
Distribution. 

3. That line and staff functions 
should be divided into two sepa- 
rately managed groups. 

4, That the Vice President 
should have a Chief of Staff whom 
we shall call here, The Distribu- 
tion Controller. 

Within the framework of the 
separated line and staff groups it 
makes little difference in practice, 


No. 3—Organization, a Means to an End 


By R. M. COBURN 
Marketing Consultant 


for example, whether the adver- 
tising department is under the 
jurisdiction of the sales manager 
or whether it operates independ- 
ently. On the staff side, cost and 
budgetary control may be part of 
marketing research or under in- 
dustrial engineering. For each 
company the specific pattern that 
will produce the best results will 
be determined by a number of 
factors, such as the abilities and 
personalities of key executives, the 
products, types of markets, chan- 


nels of distribution, ete. It is 
mandatory, however, that line and 
staff functions be completely sepa- 
rated below the top level of au- 
thority. 

If acompany is to operate under 
the principle of scientific manage- 
ment, an adequate functional 
organization is a prime requisite. 
In a real sense, the organization, 
and all that it implies, is a tool of 
management. As such, if optimum 
results are expected, it must be 
respected and treated as one. In 
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too many instances great care has 
been exercised to set up the organ- 
ization and then it is left severely 
alone. New personnel are added, 
transfers are made, functions are 
expanded, contracted, joined, 
separated or changed entirely, yet 
the old chart with a few extra 
squares and lines drawn in, is con- 
sidered adequate. Unless the inte- 
gration of each separate change is 
earefully studied and provided for 
by a single responsible executive, 
the Distribution Controller, let us 
say, for all practical purposes, the 
organization is likely to operate 
well below full efficiency. 

A good workman respects and 
eares for his tools. He knows that 
a certain amount of his time and 
labor must be spent in their main- 
tenance. An organization, since 
it is a tool, cannot maintain itself 
and retain its own cutting edge. 
It will not, and cannot, perform 
efficiently unless top management 
gives it personal care and atten- 
tion. 

As a small manufacturer begins 
to grow, a more or less formal 
sales department is organized 
under a sales manager. When it 
attains a certain size the function 
of vice president in charge of sales 
is often created, with or without 
a separate sales manager. Distri- 
bution itself is an integrated, 
many-faceted activity. Sales, 
while possibly the most important, 
is only one part of distribution. 
It is obvious, therefore, that all of 
the functions which comprise dis- 
tribution should be integrated to 
form one major division under the 
direction of a vice president. It is 
a misnomer to call him vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, because if 
he actually is directing the entire 
division, his authority, as indi- 
eated in Chart 1, extends into 
many areas other than sales. 


Many of the major functions of 
distribution today in most organi- 
zations are under the direction of 
various departments. Warehous- 
ing and transportation often are 
under factory supervision. Dis- 
tribution cost accounting and cost 
eontrol, if any, together with 
budgetary control, are likely to be 
managed by the financial officer. 
Often marketing research is di- 
rectly supervised by the company 
president himself. This failure to 
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recognize the essential unity of all 
the distributive functions is one 
of the major reasons why we do 
not distribute efficiently. 


It is interesting to note that 
there are many fundamental 
analogies between military organi- 
zation and a properly developed 
corporate commercial structure. In 
the military set-up, the need for 
groups to do, and groups to 
analyze, advise and plan has 
brought about the well known 
separation of line and staff func- 
tions. In distribution, the sales 
manager whose ultimate job is to 
sell goods, distinctly a line aec- 
tivity, must be relieved of the 
necessity of compiling and ana- 
lyzing sales or other statistics. He 
needs factual data for selling but 
compilation of such data is a staff 
funetion and should be done by 
the staff. Management should in- 
sist on this as-a fundamental 
operating policy. 


Responsibilities 


Selection, training and place- 
ment of personnel can be accom- 
plished with a minimum of error 
and subsequent loss when a busi- 
ness organization is treated with 
respect as a living and ever-chang- 
ing thing. If the responsibilities 
and authority of a given position 
are precisely and completely blue- 
printed, in so far as possible, such 
specifications will go a long way 
toward elimination of common 
errors of subjective judgment 
when placing and training per- 
sonnel. 

Chart 2 illustrates a possible 





internal arrangement of various 


line functions. It is suggestive 
only. So long as line functions 
are not mixed with staff, that is, 
having a line executive divide his 
time between line and staff work 
and vice-versa, practically any 
internal arrangement that meets 
current needs is likely to be satis- 
factory. 


There are five major line sub- 
divisions in distribution. These 
are: 1. Sales, in charge of sales 
manager. 2. Advertising and sales 
promotion, in charge of the ad- 
vertising manager or,*if preferred, 
director of promotion. 3. Trans- 
portation, handling, warehousing 
and shipping, all of which should 
be under the supervision of the 
traffic manager or manager of 
physical distribution. 4. Public re- 
lations, which should be controlled 
by the director of public relations. 
5. Credits and collections, in 
charge of the credit manager. 

Sates: The internal arrange- 
ment of the sales department is 
not a matter of concern here. If 
the product is one that requires 
service, the service department 
often is found under factory su- 
pervision. To production men, 
service is a nuisance and they 
treat it accordingly. Many alert 
sales managers take over the ser- 
vice department and use it as a 
selling tool instead of considering 
it merely as an expensive chore. 

ADVERTISING AND SALES PRoMO- 
TION: Whether these two related 
functions are separated or not, 
whether they are put under the 
sales department or operated at 
the same level is a matter of in- 
dividual preference and of match- 
ing personnel with functions. 

TRANSPORTATION, HANDLING, 
WAREHOUSING AND SuHrippine: The 
importance of complete knowledge 
of over-all distribution costs to 
any concern cannot be overesti- 
mated. Since the cost of physical 
distribution is a vital part of total 


‘distribution expense, the functions 


must be supervised by an execu- 
tive who is responsible for all dis- 
tribution and removed from pro- 
duction or general administrative 
control where now they usually 
are found. Operational control of 
physical distribution activities 


(Continued on Page 73) 
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Production costs are only the 
initial segment of total costs, 
and if accurate allocation of 
the various products of a 
manufacturer is limited to pro- 
duction costs, then the inac- 
curate allocation of distribu- 
tion costs by treating them as 
lumped expenses allows no 
true picture of fotal costs. 





Distribution Cost Analysis 


HE purposes of standard 
[manufacturing costs and the 

analysis of production costs 
are as follows: 

1. To determine the reduction 
of costs which are higher than 
normal or out of profitable rela- 
tion to obtainable selling prices. 

2. To serve as informative 
guides in establishing production 
policies and schedules parallel 
with sales policies. 

3. To serve as a basis for valua- 
tion of inventories and determin- 
ing gross profit. 

However, production costs are 
only the initial segment of total 
eosts, and if accurate allocation to 
the various products of a manufac- 
turer is limited to production 
costs, then the inaccurate alloca- 
tion of distribution costs by treat- 
ing them as lumped expenses al- 
lows no true picture of total costs. 
How, then, can various products 
be priced to yield a profit, or dis- 
continued unprofitable? How can 
profitable channels of distribution 
be selected, or profitable types of 
customers be solicited by advertis- 
ing or personal sales contact? 

Since distribution costs are not 
generally included in inventory 
values and, therefore, are not 
necessary for this purpose, they 
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have not had the detailed atten- 
tion of cost accountants. 

Some accountants feel that fi- 
nancial and general administra- 
tive activities are so remotely con- 
nected with the finished products, 
which are the result of production, 
that it is undesirable to consider 
that the cost, and hence the book 
value, of goods contains any incre- 
ment from these sources. As one 
prominent management consultant 
states it: ‘‘Regardless of the rea- 
son controlling past practice, 
manufacturing costs should be ter- 
minated at the entrance of finished 
goods to finished stock. Admin- 
istrative-distributive expenses can 
then be established in a different 
group of expenses and prorated 
over the products sold.’’ 

In the case of manufacturing 
operations, the definition of a nor- 
mal capacity base is comparatively 
simple, as the machine production 
capacity in physical units in a 40- 


hour week is readily determinable 
and translatable into dollar values 
at standard manufacturing costs 
or adjusted to any changed price 
level. 

In dealing with distributive 
functions, whether they are sup- 
plemental functions within a 
manufacturing company or total 
functions in the case of a whole- 
saler or retailer, a different def- 
inition of normal capacity level is 
required. 

Existing warehouse and office 
space is known and the rental cost, 
or equivalent thereof, is determin- 
able, as are the heat, light, power, 
water, and janitor service ex- 
penses pertaining to that space for 
the 40-hour work week operation. 
That is the capacity level of op- 
erating costs for those items, which 
will exist even in the face of sub- 
capacity operations. 

On the other hand, the existing 
warehouse and office floor space 
may accommodate, even without 
inefficient crowding, more stock 
bins, racks and tables, more office 
furniture, and equipment for more 
numerous office personnel than at 
present. Yet this existing equip- 
ment limits the capacity for stor- 
ing and handling merchandise and 
performing clerical operations, 
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and the depreciation thereon is 
the maximum fixed expense at 
present normal operating capacity. 
The normal capacity level for 
distributing functions, so far as 
personnel payroll is concerned, is 
based on the quantity of work that 
can reasonably be performed in a 
40-hour work week without pre- 
mium overtime. Any standards 
of work production on physical 
handling and clerical jobs should 
not be based on theoretical speeds 
or tests of maximum performances 
per hour, but for four-hour pe- 
riods allowing for the elements of 
fatigue, rest periods, and opera- 
tion at a rate involving an attain- 
able*minimum of errors. 


The existing normal capacity 
level as to number of employes is 
limited by the present number of 
desks and office equipment and, 
in the warehouse, by the existing 
number of packing bench posi- 
tions, selectors’ trucks, truck load- 
ing platform space, ete. 

One of the most indispensable 
basic analyses is to ascertain defin- 
itely the effect of under-capacity 
operation at different levels as to: 

1. Physical units handled, in 
number of items, packages, and 
separate out-shipments. 

2. The dollar gross margin in 
total, and per shipment billed, di- 
vided between— 
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Variable with 





Physical 
Sales Vol. of 


Fixed Volume | work (b) | Optional 





Salaries 
Executives ........ Exot 
SRT TM PS os pce en u's wy = see's 
Admin. & Professiona 
Salesmen & Specialists 
“Non-exempt" clerical dus. 
“Non-exempt" warehouse and trucking . 
“Non-exempt" servicing mek eae 
Commissions Peat Sindhi ais 2's aaa es 
Traveling & Entertainment .............. 
Stationery & Office Supplies ...... 
Telephone & Telegraph 
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Rent (if space is EEL ITE 


Heat, Light, Power & Water 
Depreciation 
Buildings [if owned) ...... ! 
Furniture & Fixtures ................... 
Automobiles ........ ' 
Repairs 
Buildings (if owned) 
Furniture & Fixtures . 
Automobiles ........... 
Insurance 
Buildings (if owned) ; 
Building Contents ......... 
Automobile ........ ade 
Me Seki oso b:0: 40% 
Taxes 
Real Estate (if owned) ...... 
Personal Property (excl. auto.) 
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NOTES (above): 


(a) Variable with gross margin, if based thereon. 
(b) Variable with various measures of volume of physical work, such as: 


Number of orders received—lines on orders. 


Number of shipments billed—lines on invoices. 
Number of purchase orders—lines on purchase orders. 


Weight or number of shipping units. 


Test checks will show the extent to which, in past experience, these units of work have 
decreased in relation to decreasing sales volume. This usually has not occurred to the 
same extent, since the average size of orders decreased and the unit prices decreased in 
periods of declining business and sales volume. 
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2.1 Shipments from warehouse. 
2.2 Deliveries over the counter. 


2.21 Charge sales. 

2.22 Cash sales. 

2.3 Shipments direct from fac- 
tory to customer. 

Starting from the figure of total 
expenses, fixed and variable, at the 
normal capacity level of operation, 
it can be determined what volume 
of dollar gross margin on sales, at 
the budgeted gross margin per- 
cent to sales, is necessary to yield 
a satisfactory net return on aver- 
age investment involved in the 
distributing operation. 

The effect of a sales and gross 
margin volume at the various 
levels below the normal capacity 
level described above can then be 
ealeulated by first computing the 
normal capacity level of expenses 
divided between different catego- 
ries, each of which is dependent on 
a different feature of the lower 
volume level, as shown in Table 1. 

So-called ‘‘fixed’’ expenses may 
normally be such, and are not re- 
duced when sales volume declines 
moderately. However, when faced 
with a severe decline in available 
sales and gross margin income, 
and the calculation of results at 
that prospective low volume of 
some duration (like 1930-1934) in- 
dicates crippling financial losses, 
management can take drastic ac- 
tion in the reduction of the num- 
ber and salary rates of executives, 
administrative and _ professional 
personnel. Rental space may be 
sub-let, leases abandoned, or small- 
er space taken at lower rental 
rates as leases expire, sections of 
warehouses walled off and left un- 
heated, lighting confined to aisles 
only when in use, repairs defer- 
red, and insurance and taxes re- 
duced by carrying less merchan- 
dise. 

Often the indicated prospect of 
a loss arising from fixed expenses 
on a prospective lower volume of 
sales and gross margin inspires 
new products or new Sales produc- 
tion methods, which more than pay 
their way by maintaining sales 
volume at nearer to a normal 
capacity level. 

It should not be assumed that 
an inerease in the volume of sales 
and gross margin above the nor- 
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Compensation Adjustments 


In Uncertain Periods 


A fundamental of selling that often is underweighted in a com- 
pensation plan is the desire to keep direct selling expense at a 
minimum figure. This is the personal factor, or the ability of 
your salesmen to develop a personal relationship with their 
trade. This personal relationship in selling is so important that 
we must pay salesmen on a basis that permits them fo attain 
this end. It is the basic reason why we have salesmen.* 


N GENERAL, I believe there 
| is nothing surer today than 

the fact that most of us are 
faced with the necessity of modi- 
fying if not radically changing 
our plans for compensating our 
field selling organizations. The 
reasons for this are: 

1. No compensation plan can re- 
main static for any prolonged pe- 
riod any more than a business can 
remain static and survive. 

2. There is no such thing as a 
perfect compensation plan. Each 
is a compromise. 

If changes or modifications of 
our present compensation plans 
are required by present conditions 
and future sales goals, I do not be- 
lieve we should postpone making 
the changes necessary to sound op- 
eration in obtaining our objectives. 

If you are changing your com- 
pensation program, try to develop 
a plan that will carry you for the 
longest period without change. 
That is, develop a plan with suffi- 
eient flexibility to earry you 
through any normal inerease or 
decline in volume and that will 


“Don't send a $2000 man to call on a 
$15.000 man." 
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permit you sufficient scope to han- 
dle the problems that arise from 
day to day in the operation of 
your sales organization. 

There is nothing worse for sales 
morale than constant changes in 
compensation plans. These should 





"The salesman is so much of an individualist 
he will be difficult to organize." 


be kept at a minimum; in fact, I 
consider this so important that I 
would be inclined to go along with 
an established plan unless it had 
proved unsuitable and there was a 
great deal to be gained through a 
change. Most of the adjustments 
in sales compensation will of 
necessity be in the direction of 
compensating our field men more 
liberally to take care of increases 
in their costs of living. This does 
not require a basic change in the 


*This talk was made before the recent 
Marketing Conference in New York spon- 
sored by the American Management Assn. 


method of paying our men. It 
might require little more, for ex- 
ample, than an increase in the base 
salaries paid them before the war. 

Reducing selling cost does not 
lie in the direction of an under- 
paid or understaffed sales force. 
The greatest contribution that we 
ean make to lowering the cost of 
distribution is the development of 
a high-grade field force adapted 
in age, education, experience, 
training and income to its market, 
efficiently and aggressively oper- 
ated by a sales management that 
fully understands its sales goals 
and is intimately acquainted with 
its field selling problems. 

A fundamental of selling that 
often is underweighted in a com- 
pensation plan is the desire to 
keep direct selling expense at a 
minimum figure. This is the per- 
sonal factor or the ability of your 
salesmen to develop a ‘‘ personal 
relationship with their trade.’’ This 
personal relationship in selling is 
so important that we must pay 


(Continued on Page 80) 


"Personal relationship in selling is why we 
have salesmen." 
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The issues are clear cut. Either the CAB certificates airfreight 
carriers at once or if opens the way to an unbridled competitive 
era which will make the so-called “tragic era’’ of motor carrier 


development seem pale by comparison. 


Traditionally, most 


freight is carried by common carriers. There will be no difference 
with air transportation provided the Board now gives it a chance 
to develop on sound ground. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Consultant 


HE recent hearings of the 
[os Aeronautics Board on 

applications of numerous con- 
tract airfreight operators to be- 
come certificated as common car- 
riers started out like all other new 
route proceedings. However, be- 
eause of certain differences in the 
nature of these applications and 
the status of the applicants they 
soon developed into a full-fledged 
investigation of the paramount 
airfreight issues. 

The hearings differed from pre- 
vious new ¢arrier applications be- 
cause nearly all those asking for 
airfreight routes were already op- 
erating under the CAB  non- 
scheduled exemption from _ eco- 
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nomic regulations so that most of 
them had several months, at least, 
of operation to use as a_back- 
ground in presenting their cases. 
In many cases, they could prove, 
just as easily as a certificated air- 
line, that they not only were will- 
ing, but had already shown their 
fitness and ability. Another dif- 
ference was that most of these air- 
freight applicants did not want 
definite point-to-point routes as 
had passenger and mail carrying 
airlines. What these new appli- 
cants wanted were certificates per- 
mitting them to fly to variable 
terminal points in several parts of 
the country from variable origi- 
nating points in other areas of the 


The Airfreight Issues 


country as we discussed in Dis 
TRIBUTION AGE last month. 

As the hearings proceeded sev- 
eral issues became clear. First, the 
CAB will now have to decide 
whether the presently certificated 
airlines will be able to develop and 
provide the type of service which 
the contract or non-scheduled op- 
erators have been developing and 
which, thus, has been shown to be 
in demand by shippers and re- 
eeivers; or whether entirely new 
operators will be necessary. Sec- 
ondly, the Board is now faced with 
deciding whether the contract op- 
erators who can show fitness and 
ability, or certain of them, should 
be placed in the status of common 
carriers now by awarding them 
certificates, or whether they should 
be continued, as at present, under 
some sort of an exemption order, 
since the contract carriage of air- 
freight or passengers does not yet 
come under the control of the 
CAB. 

The applicants pointed out that 
during their period of operation 
they had created much more air 
eargo traffic than had been devel- 
oped by the certificated airlines 
during the same period and con- 
tended that they had thus proven 
the need for their services in ad- 
dition to those of the certificated 
carriers. It was maintained that 
airfreight was separate and dis- 
tinct from the air express business 
of the airlines and should be 
treated as such. They also pointed 
to the huge potential of airfreight 
in the perishable and other spe- 
cialty fields and insisted that only 
through operating as common car- 
riers between different areas of the 
country, rather than from point to 
point, could such traffic be devel- 
oped and serviced adequately. 

The applicants further con- 
tended that it was essential that 
the airfreight business be placed 
on a sound business at once 
through the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and neces- 
sity, rather than to permit oper- 
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Jason Electronics Company, Inc. 
Captures Prize Mexican Markets 


with AMERICAN AIRLINES Hirfreight 








The attractive Lee radio, 
produced by 
Jason Electronics Co., Inc. 





~ MEXICO CITY 








O DERIVE the benefits made possible only by swift, dependable air ship- 
fpr products of Jason Electronics Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., go via 
time-saving American Airlines Airfreight, direct to the airport in Mexico City. 
Delivery is made to points of sale in one-fifth the time required by fastest 
surface shipping. Result: Jason holds a leading position in the race for lucra- 
tive Mexican markets. 

Jason has discovered shipping via American Airlines Airfreight results in 
many other advantages. Sales are increased with established customers be- 
cause of rapid stock turnover ...and more and more new accounts turn to 
Jason as an alert and reliable source of supply. They find, too, that the regular 
use of Airfreight lends a new prestige to both the house of Jason and_its 
products. And when all cost factors are considered, Jason has found Air- 
freight actually more economical than slower forms of transportation. 

For details on how Airfreight can help your business, call your nearest 
American Airlines office or write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ators to continue on the basis of a 
further exemption from economic 
regulation, as proposed. It is felt 
that certification now is necessary 
in order to give the stability re- 
quired if the new operators are to 
invest more capital in providing 
the services required by shippers. 
In fact, shippers themselves have 
made it quite plain in many in- 
stances that they desire to deal 
with those operators who receive 
certificates and thus have the 
stamp of public approval and at 
least an air of permanence. Cer- 
tification at this time would make 
it possible to avoid the many mis- 
takes that were made during the 
unregulated competitive period in 
motor carrier development. 


Lessons to be learned from 
transportation history in this coun- 
try clearly show that unregulated 
competition does not result either 
in the publie good or the best in- 
terests of the carriers. It may be 
argued that a further exemption 
from economic regulation for air- 
freight carriers means unlimited 
competition for a temporary pe- 
riod only, to stimulate develop- 
ment, and that such stimulus is re- 
quired to insure that this new field 
will be developed adequately with- 
out unnecessary delay. But at this 
time it seems that the ill effects of 
such a policy outweigh any pos- 
sible advantages. Under a econ- 
tinuanece of exemption from eco- 
romie regulation rates will be eut 





A new Trans World Airline all-cargo 
service leaving the United States every 
Friday night for delivery Monday morning 
in Europe and the Mediterranean area 
began Jan. 31. It will be the first such 
transatlantic service in commercial trans- 
port history. Specially modified Douglas 
DC-4 Skymasters, capable of carrying 
12,000 Ib. total payload, will be used. 

Shippers will be able to book definite 
cargo space with assuarance that their 
shipments will not be off-loaded short of 
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destination or transferred from one. plane 
to another at stations en route. 

Originating in Washington, the flights 
will stop in New York and terminate at 
Lydda, Palestine, with intermediate stops 
at Gander, Newfoundland; Shannon, Eire; 
Paris, Geneva, Rome, Athens and Cairo. 
Westbound, the cargo flights will leave 
Lydda every Sunday night, arriving in 
Washington on Wednesdays. 

Photo shows adjustable cargo nets tied 
overhead ready to be let down to secure 
various size loads. 





unduly, carriers will become im- 
poverished, services will deteri- 
orate, labor and public safety will 
suffer and investors will lose 
money. Instability and _ uncer- 
tainty both in rates and services 
will develop and, as a consequence, 
all air carriers will be harmed. 
This ean all be avoided for the air- 
freight carriers by the issuance of 
certificates of public convenience 
and necessity to those deemed fit, 
willing and able to perform the 
required services and an _ intelli- 
gent limitation upon others who 
may enter the field. There is 
enough data available to permit 
the CAB to do this without fur- 
ther delay. 


It is possible, of course, that un- 
regulated air cargo competition, 
over a short period, might result 
in more rapid development of 
some individual techniques. How- 
ever, the major problem in the air- 
freight field is the creation of a 
nation-wide and ultimately a 
world-wide smoothly coerdinated 
network of common earriers. If 
the presently certificated airlines 
with a fair record of cooperation 
among themselves in the past, find 
it difficult to move on to the new 
forms of cooperation required for 
the attainment of this end it would 
virtually be impossible for new 
operators to reach the same goal in 
an era of cut-throat competition. 
Even if, by some chance, such new 
earriers could develop toward this 
objective they would, while so de- 
veloping, tend to create a serious 
competitive situation that might 
force the CAB, in the public in- 
terest, to step in and limit such 
competition. If the newer carriers 
only developed to the point where 
they remained a mere stimuius to 
the presently certificated airlines 
and not great competitors with a 
coordinated cargo system there 
still would be the problem of even- 
tually fitting them into a coor- 
dinated system with the present 
airlines. This might just as well 
be done now. 

Virtually unregulated air cargo 
operations might be more strongly 
supported if the balance of avail- 
able evidence forced one to the 
conclusion that the presently cer- 
tificated airlines were not devoting 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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ET’S TAKE THE 
OUT OF 





With it, you fly orchids from Guatemala, spinach from Cali- 
fornia to New York, and Saks Fifth Ave. creations from New 
York back to California, an occasional load of raspberries and all 
sorts of fancy special deals with newspaper publicity, photographs 
of planes landing and taking off, loading and unloading, handshakes 
and congratulations, and, if at all possible, a few “cheesecake”’ pic- 


; IRFREIGHT the wonder of modern transportation is here. 


tures of pretty girls. It’s all very nice, I know; I’ve been through 
it many times, but, “it ain’t freight.” Let’s heave the glamour 
and the publicity out the window and get down to selling airfreight 
transportation. 

Before you sell a freight service, you must have some one to do 
the selling. This was the first error on the part of all the airlines, 
common or contract carriers. They offered an airfreight service 
to the public through national advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
radio, etc., and had no trained personnel to sell the service. A very 
special kind of selling is involved in airfreight transportation. The 
salesman must know what the competing rail, express or truck 
rates are; what the delivery time by each will be, what the air- 
freight rate and time is, and the value of the saving in time to the 
shipper and consignee. These are the basic sales factors. 
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AIRFREIGHT 


Past 1—Airfreight Sales > 


a 


By ROBERT F. ODELL 


Sales Manager 
George E. Dewey & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


The next problem is who desig- 
nates routing on shipments. Fre- 
quently it is the consignee who 
designates routing, so all the sales- 
manship in the world will not get 
an order for transportation from 
the shipper. The best that the 
salesman can hope for is to get the 
name and address of the consignee 
so that he can go to work on him. 
Immediately you will see that 
what is required is a national sales 
organization. The airfreight sales- 
man in New York ean not possibly 
contact Joe Blow in Kokomo, but 
he ean find out how much air- 
freight Joe is ordering in, and he 
can pass the information on to the 
airlines’ salesman in Kokomo and 
build up future business. This 
double-ended selling is one of the 
things that the airlines forgot all 
about when they went into the air- 
freight business. They thought 
thaf the salesman in New York 
would sell all of the transporta- 
tion out of that area, and the sales- 
men in Philadelphia, New Orleans, 
Chicago, ete., would all handle 
their own territories equally well. 
It was a rude awakening to find 
out that a very large proportion of 
the selling of airfreight service 
out of, let’s say Philadelphia, had 
to be done in St. Louis, Denver, 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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ae production, faster materials handling 
and greatly reduced handling costs are some 
of the important economies brought to industry 
by the Electric Battery Hand Truck. It can be 
handled by one man with amazing ease . . . guided 
through narrow aisles, around sharp turns and up 


and down grades, always under absolute control. 


And when batteries are Exide-Ironclads, you are 
assured of dependable, safe, low-cost performance. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries have the high power ability 
required for frequent “stop and go” service... 


SPECTACULAR SAVINGS 


MADE IN MATERIALS 
HANDLING COSTS 


the high maintained voltage that repeated lifting 
and hauling demands...and the high capacity 
that assures steady, day-long performance with 
full shift availability. You can always count on 
Exides for dependability, long-life and ease 
of maintenance. 


Write us for a FREE copy of Exide-Ironclad Topics 
which contains “Case Studies” of materials han- 
dling problems. It tells how to cut handling costs 
up to 50%...covers latest developments in 
handling materials from receiving to shipping. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 « Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
AAA TES LAPS SCE NE: NS RR LTE SR ANNALER EAR RRR RET AE IE, RI 
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Los Angeles, and a thousand other 
points. 

No organization has been set up 
by any airline to handle airfreight 
sales on a national basis, or even to 
all points on the airlines’ own 
route. There is plenty of national 
advertising, but no national sales 
force. The pretty pictures in the 
national magazines are swell to 
look at, but they don’t sell one 
pound of airfreight to a traffic 
manager who is determined to save 
every dollar he can for his firm. 
The economic advantage must be 
proven to him. 

The airlines offering common 
carriage of airfreight all state that 
they have offices in most .of their 
airport cities where you can call 
up and place your order for trans- 
portation of freight. They even 
have representatives in some of the 
larger cities, and they are all swell 
fellows, as far as I have seen; but, 
there are very few who have ever 
been in the transportation busi- 
ness before, and they do not know 
anything about the tariffs they are 
competing with. Here is an ex- 
ample of sloppy sales work. that 
the airlines do, and it is repeated 
thousands of times all over the 
country. 

I know a freight solicitor for 
one of the largest airlines in the 
country. He is highly intelligent 
and quick to grasp the possibility 
of the new business he is selling, 
although he had never sold freight 
before. He is supposed to cover an 
area of approximately 700 sq. mi. 
and sell air freight transportation 
to every manufacturer in that 
area. In addition to that, he has 
to handle the travel agency pas- 
senger sales; the air travel plan 
accounts, and then for a side-line, 
he ‘‘doubles in brass’’ over the 
local radio station as the voice of 
the airlines for that territory. 
That is supposed to be freight 
solicitation. No matter how good 
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the man is, he can’t produce, be- 
cause he has to spread himself tco 
thin. 

To sell airfreight, the airlines 
must assign their solicitors to cer- 
tain stated routes through the ter- 
ritory around the airport city. 
These men must work this terri- 
tory thoroughly until they know 
every traffic manager on their 
route by his first name. From the 
shippers, they must ascertain the 
consignees who order routing of 
shipments. These consignees must 
be solicited by the airfreight rep- 
resentative at the city of destina- 
tion just as the shipper is worked 
on at origin. All shippers are re- 
ceivers and the traffic manager’s 
inbound freight is just as impor- 
tant to the airlines as the out- 
bound. 

In order for the airfreight solic- 
itor to make sense, he must first 
have a basic course in the economy 
of airfreight transportation and 
knowledge of the competing tariffs 
and rates of the transportation fa- 
cilities he will compete with. 





Airline Finances 


Uniess granted relief in the form of 
higher passenger fares and more favor- 
able interim mail rates, most of the na- 
tion's airlines are threatened with. financial 
troubles for the first six months of this 
year that may lead to several bankruptcy 
cases, C. Bedell Monro, president of Penn- 
sylvania-Central (Capital) Airlines, de- 
clared recently. 

The principal cause of current financial 
problems of the airlines, he asserted, was 
the fare cut of 1945. To restore the in- 
dustry to profitable operation, Mr. Munro 
said that an increase of between 10 and 
15 percent of passenger fares is neces- 
sary. The initiative in the matter, he 
added, should be taken by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Although he does not expect the air- 
lines to improve their earnings before the 
middle of this year, Mr. Monro said that 
the situation is not “hopeless. He pointed 
to expected increases in passenger revenues 
and qreater cargo hauling as the “bright 
spots" of the situation. 








Please don’t send an airfreight 
solicitor to see a traffic manager 
when he can’t talk the language or 
doesn’t know the tariffs. The traf- 
fic manager is much too busy to 
give the airfreight salesman a les- 
son on rates and tariffs. 

The airfreight salesman in any 
area must be in constant contact 
with the other salesmen at all 
stops on the airlines’ route. He 
has to be on the ball in forward- 
ing information as to what con- 
signees are requesting air trans- 
portation. He has to originate new 
business through these consignees 
as well as through his shippers. 
He must work as hard for inbound 
freight as he does for outbound 
and, above all, he must know his 
rates and tariffs and the com- 
peting rates of the ground ear- 
riers. The salesmanship should be 
for constant repeat business, not 
for the occasional ‘‘hot shot’’ big 
operation. The volume ean _ be 
built from the numbers of ship- 
pers and not from just a few large 
manufacturers. 

_Airfreight should be sold on a 
hundred weight basis. Forget the 
25 lb. package. This is, air ex- 
press. But when you see 400, 500 
and 600 Ib. shipments going regu- 
larly by air express, look into it, 
because that probably is airfreight. 
The emphasis should be on the 
vast number of commodities that 
ean be shipped more economically 
by air, not on orchids, spinach, 
frocks or raspberries. 

The transportation business is 
peculiarly a commission business. 
Tonnage is sold and transported 
on percentage of gross revenue. 
The airlines naturally are adverse 
to any arrangement which puts 
them at a disadvantage when vol- 
ume sales would cause the pay- 
ment of burdensome commissions. 
However, it probably is necessary 
at the inception of this new indus- 
try to have a much wider spread 
of salesmen than the airlines can 
possibly offer the public. This can 
be accomplished if the airlines will 
contract with single carriers or 
groups of carriers who are in a 
position to develop airfreight busi- 
ness. These carriers will have to 
be paid for their sales and solicita- 
tion work, and the logical method 
of doing so, is on a percentage of 
the gross revenue. 
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MORE MILEAGE! 





THE U. S. ROYAL FLEETWAY is 
built with a combination of quality fea- 
tures that add up to more mileage, more 
dependable performance, more durable 
service, more recaps per tire! 


MORE DEPENDABLE! Long-lasting 
non-skid protection . . . “Ventilating Win- 
dows” that reduce heat build-up . . . make 
the Fleetway a safer tire . . . a tire you can 
rely on. 


MORE DURABLE! Tough tread stock 

. rugged tire body with extra shock pads 
under the tread... give real brute strength 
to every inch of the Fleetway. 


MORE RECAPS! It’s a fact...the U.S. 
Royal Fleetway is so tough and sturdy that 
it can be recapped again and again... giving 
extra mileage to every tire! 


No wonder you get more mileage—at lower 
cost per mile—with the U. S. Royal 
Fleetway! 


GIVES YOU MORE MILES PER 
TIRE—LESS COST PER MILE 


U.S. ROYAL 





USCAP for Quality Recaps 


USCAP is the exclusive “U. S.” 
controlled system of recapping— 
developed by “U.S.” for better, 
longer-running recaps. 





TWO MORE WAYS TO GET LONGER MILEAGE AT LOWER COST 


Fleet Service for Extra Miles 


By placing all the facilities of the 
U. S. Fleet Service at your dis- 
posal, your U.S. Distributor gets 
more miles from all your tires. 


TMi 








@ UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20 N.Y. 
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_Airfreight Issues 


(Continued from Page 38) 


adequate effort to the development 
of airfreight and, therefore, there 
were only two alternatives: (a) to 
endeavor to force such develop- 
ment through government regula- 
tions or (b) through competition. 
Though considerable evidence was 
introduced at the hearings to in- 
dicate that the airlines might have 
done much more by this time in 
the way of development of a gen- 
eral through freight service, yet, 
bearing in mind the extent of the 
problem, one cannot say that they 
have been entirely lacking in any 
concept of the problem or failed to 
make efforts to attack it. 
However, those who advocate 
the development of the airfreight 
common carrier system on the 
basis of the presently certificated 
airlines to avoid duplication of fa- 
cilities; to take advantage of the 
experience and facilities used in 
air express whenever possible, to 
use passenger schedules to carry 
eargo as the situation might re- 
quire; and to avoid the evils of 


unregulated competition from 
which not only the public but those 
in the industry might suffer, do 
not find their position unassail- 
able. Such a position is weakened 
a great deal by what seems to be 
lack of attention to the develop- 
ment of standard aircraft and 
other cargo handling equipment, 
the delay in adopting a uniform 
bill of lading and the publishing 
of joint rates and other matters of 
concern to shippers. There is also 
the tendency of some airlines, or 
their employes, to point out that 
they are faced with so many pas- 
senger traffic problems that, of 
necessity, they must be limited in 
the attention they can give to air- 
freight development and transpor- 
tation. 

The record of growth of the air- 
lines to date shows a tremendous 
achievement without the benefit of 
airfreight. Right now there still is 
a very large potential of passenger 
traffic and the certification of in- 
dependent common carriers of air- 











“Fingerprinting” the Weather 


IKE a band of criminals, bent on a 

foray of death and destruction, nature's 
elements frequently rendezvous in the 
Caribbean area to plan assaults on the 
Florida coast and elsewhere. A few years 
ago the approach of a hurricane of major 
proportions was greeted with a mixture of 
fear and helpl pled with a last 
minute effort to tie down everything that 
would blow away. 

Today, weather “criminals” can be 
“fingerprinted” by means of the so-called 
analogue method and their activities within 
the next 24 hours predicted. Foremost 
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among forecasting agencies to use this ap- 
proach, Eastern Air Lines has developed 
studies which proved a convenient source 
of weather history during the war. 


Both the United States Weather Bureau 
and the army have made use of the com- 
pany's weather file which includes maps 
for every day of every year since 1899. 
The famed army system of weather re- 
porting was designed originally with the 
Eastern Air Lines method as a prototype, 
but since has become broader in scope 
and utilizes different materials.—D. J. W. 


freight would not divert traffic 
from the presently certificated car- 


riers sufficiently to jeopardize 
their position. Air express and 
eargo, as yet, have formed so smal] 
a part of total airline revenues 
that airline cargo operations seem 
unlikely to develop at such a rate 
either for new or old carriers as to 
injure the position of any estab- 
lished airline. Moreover, the fact 
that there will be a strong tend- 
ency for a large part of all air- 
freight traffic to move over regu- 
larly scheduled routes will be a 
point in favor of the presently 
certificated carriers. Because of 
their established position in the 
industry, and public familiarity 
with their names and operations. 
these companes -will carry consid- 
erable freight even though other 
operators should receive permis- 
sion to develop as common air. 
freight carriers. 

Moreover, the operations of in- 
dependent airfreight carriers un- 
doubtedly will become a potent 
force in educating the public and 
building up shipping by air as an 
accepted way of doing business. 
All air carriers will benefit, and, 
as more and more people accept 
air shipping, the certificated car- 
riers presently operating will find 
a greater demand for their air ex- 
press services. In the course of the 
airfreight hearings several shipper 
witnesses testified that their use 
of contract airfreight services has 
already increased their own use of 
air express. The shipping of 
freight by air will create new re- 
lationships, open new markets and 
develop new contacts, all of which 
will tend to develop passenger 
traffic. There is nothing in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act to prevent 
the presently certificated airlines 
from developing similar flexible 
air cargo services to those pro- 
posed by the applicants in the Air- 
freight Case. Dual contract and 
common carrier services may also 
be developed, as they have been 
already by American Airlines, to 
meet any competitive situation. 

The issues are clear cut. Either 
the CAB certificates one or more 
competent exclusive airfreight car- 
riers or they reserve airfreight de 
velopment as a monopoly of the 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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A TRUCK THAT 
FITS THE JOB 
LASTS LONGER 


T STANDS to reason that a truck will last longer — 
and will operate more economically —when it’s 
powered with an engine “‘sized”’ for the job. 


When you buy a Dodge ‘“.Job-Rated’”’ truck, for 
instance, you get not one of two or three engines— 


DODGE DIVISION OF 





but the right one of 7 different engines—the one 
“‘Job-Rated” to handle your jobs most efficiently 
and economically. 


You get the right unit in every other part of the 
truck, too—the right one of 5 clutches, of 4 trans- 
missions, of 18 rear axles—the right brakes. 


Dodge can give you a truck that will fit your job 
—because Dodge builds a range of 175 different 
“‘Job-Rated’’ chassis models. 


So if you want a truck “‘Job-Rated’”’ for longer life, 
greater economy, and maximum dependability — 
hauling your loads over your roads—see your Dodge 
dealer for a truck to fit your job. And remember 
. . . only Dodge builds “‘Job-Rated”’ trucks! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


“ONLY DODGE BUILDS (W¢-Ratid TRUCKS 


Fit the Job...Last Longer ! 
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Getting Goods to Market 
At Lower Costs 


Firms that can tell within very close limits what it costs to produce 
an item cannot tell within 10, 20, or 50 percent what it costs to 
get that item to the wholesaler, the retailer, the consumer, or 
wherever it must go before the producer drops legal ownership.* 


By JOHN D. SHEAHAN 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc. 


Distribution and Materials Handling Consultants 


the most fruitful field for 

distribution cost reduction is 
in storage and materials handling, 
or, as we call it, ‘‘ physical distri- 
bution.’’ Reduction of these costs 
is dependent first of all on better 
knowledge of what they are. The 
costs of internal movement and 
storage both of goods in process 
and finished products are only be- 
ginning to be understood and 
methods applied to their control. 
Companies that can tell within 
very close limits what it costs to 
produce an item cannot tell within 
10, 20, or 50 per cent what it costs 
to get that item to the wholesaler, 
the retailer, the consumer, or 
whatever place it must reach 
before they drop ownership. 

Too often the sales executive 
has considered the handling end of 
distribution, if not beneath his 
dignity, at least outside his sphere 
of interest. But sales executives 


I AM FIRMLY eonvineed that 
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New York 


make up the most articulate group 
concerned with distribution. What 
they say has a great impact on 
all the processes that bring raw 
materials of farms, mines, and 
forests, to the point where they 
are presented to the consumer. 
Men who gather in marketing con- 
ference can be major factors in 
correlating new handling tech- 
niques with the whole picture be- 
cause through their participation 
in top management councils, they 
can speed. the awakening of man- 
agement to the great possibilities 
of savings in this field. I do not 
mean that you should get into the 
operation of handling systems. 
You should not. That is the job 
of the Physical Distribution Man- 
ager who probably should be the 
Traffic Manager with increased 
responsibility and jurisdiction. 


*This is part of a paper read before 
the recent Marketing Conference of the 
American Management Assn. in New York. 


But the system must have the full 
understanding, approval and sup- 
port of top management. 
Handling costs have risen so 
greatly that they alone may price 
you right out of certain markets. 
The sales executive must be just 
as alert to this as he is to produc- 
tion costs which he recognizes as 
a determinant in his sales policy. 
He must be even more alert be- 
eause his long efforts to reduce 
production costs already have 
borne fine fruit. In many in- 
stances further major reduction 
could be made only at the risk of 
product quality. This is not true 
of handling. Handling adds noth- 
ing to a product except cost. If it 
is a fair criticism that production- 
minded managements tend to neg- 
lect marketing costs, it is also 
true that both production and 
market-minded managements have 
too long neglected handling costs. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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The Lift Jack 

All-steel welded construction 

Wheels —Annular Ball-bearing, 8’ 
cushion rubber tires, or semi-steel 

Height 41”, width 15” 

Finish—bright orange 


Skids 

Wood aad steel or all-steel construction 
Wheels—8”’, rubber tire or semi-steel 
Sizes from 30’ x 54” to 36’’ x 74” 


The “Up-Ender.” * 


Capacity 750 lbs. 

All-steel welded construction 
Rubber tired or semi-steel wheels 
Height 59%"’, width 24” 

Weight 56 Ibs. 

Finish—bright orange 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


The Drum Truck 


Sturdy steel tubing 
Adjustable chimb hook 
Wheels—10” cushion 
rubber tire or semi-steel 
Capacity 1000 lbs. 
Height 61”, width 24” 
Weight 66 lbs. 
Finish—bright orange 


ELYRIA OHIO 
CASTERS + INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS «+ LIFT JACK SYST S + BICYCLES + CHILDREN'S VEHICLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS + WHEEL STRETCHERS - NHALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS + DISH TRUCKS + INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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NE OF the largest and best 
() equipped motor freight ter- 

minals in the United States 
is that of Consolidated Freight- 
ways recently completed in Port- 
land, Ore. It has a continuous 
overhead conveyor system for the 
mechanized handling of freight 
and several other features. The 
new structure is a T-shaped build- 
ing 155 ft. wide by 460 ft. long 
covering an entire city block. With 
the completion of this new build- 
ing, the company’s business oc- 
eupies three adjoining city bloeks 
where 570 persons are employed 
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Conveyor System 


Continuous overhead conveyor system at new freight terminal 
of Consolidated Freightways at Portland, Ore., keeps delivery 
orders together, prevents mis-routings, damage to freight, in- 
juries to workmen, and has made faster and more efficient load- 
ing, unloading and rehandling possible at a vital unit of the 
company’s far-flung carrier and terminal operation. 


By WARREN E. CRANE 


Special Feature Writer 


in various capacities. There is a 
total of about 1,800 on the payroll 
of the company in its far-flung 
operation from Chicago on the 
east, the Pacific coast on the west, 
Seattle on the north and San 
Francisco-Oakland on the south. 
The company’s Portland agency 
offices and Portland moving van 
and warehouse offices are located 
in the cross bar of the T of the 
new building. The body of the 
structure is a freight handling 
dock 80 ft. wide and 429 ft. long 
with 76 overhead doors to aecom- 
modate a similar number of units 


for loading and unloading. 

The entire 92,000 sq. ft. within 
the block, with the exception of 
the area occupied by the terminal, 
is paved with asphalt. The whole 
building is of eonerete construc- 
tion with a full basement for 
freight storage rooms which are 
rented out to the federal govern- 
ment and various manufacturers’ 
agents. Here are large cooling 


compartments where meat, fruit 
and other perishable freight is 
kept at any desired temperature, 
an employe’s locker room, a well- 
lighted lunch room and showers. 
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Facilitates 


Terminal Operations 





AUTOMATIC CONTINUOUS OVERHEAD CONVEYOR SYSTEM used by Consolidated Freightways travels a rectangular path 25 ft. 
wide by 375 ft. long and interconnects all loading and unloading doors. Traveling at an average speed of 100 ft. a minute, the carriers 
make a complete circuit of the terminal in eight minutes. 


A new 800 ft. automatic Link- 
Belt continuous overhead, con- 
veyor system travels a rectangular 
path 25 ft. wide by 375 ft. long 
and interconnects all loading and 
unloading doors. Travelling at an 
average speed of 100 ft. a minute. 
the carriers make a complete cir- 
cuit of the terminal in eight min- 
utes. The system handles 54 floor 
trucks 3 ft. by 6 ft. with four rub- 
ber-tired wheels each with a ca- 
pacity of one ton of freight. These 
floor trucks or ‘‘flats,’’ as they 
sometimes are called, have couplers 
so that trailers can be attached to 
them quickly to accommodate 
double loads. 

Each of the floor trucks is 
equipped with a little blackboard 
with an eraser attached upon which 
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is marked the numeral of the area 
that is to receive the shipment. 
At one side of the truck is a tube 
which holds bills of lading and 
other necessary information. When 
a floor truck reaches its correct 
destination in the terminal, a 
workman presses a lever that re- 
leases the truck from its overhead 
chain. The truck is then wheeled 
out of the line and either loaded 
or unloaded. 

The conveyor system is operated 
by a 15 h.p. motor which propels 
simultaneously 54 of a total of 225 
floor trucks that move an average 
of a million and a half pounds of 
freight a day. The overhead chain 
ean be stopped or started merely 
by pressing a button. When ready 


to start a horn sounds which gives 


immediate warning that the equip- 
ment is about to move. There also 
are loud speakers that are used to 
issue necessary instructions to the 
workers. 

Another feature of the new ter- 
minal is a 10-ton traveling overhead 
electric hoist 24 ft. wide and 130 
ft. travel area operating at the 
west end of the building. Designed 
for rapid handling of unusually 
heavy pieces, the hoist unloads 
freight from truck or trailer, de- 
posits it on the weighing scales 
and lifts it onto another vehicle 
on the other side of the building 
within a few minutes. Two large 
elevators facilitate the handling of 
freight from the dock level to the 
basement. 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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Advantages of 


lighted the new interest in materials handling that has de- 

veloped since the war. Many other trade associations are now 
including this important subject on their convention programs. 

Recently, the Northeastern Lumbermen’s Assn. had a contest 
for labor saving ideas and methods and short-cuts to more efficient 
operations which was presented at a forum in New York. The writer 
was co-chairman of this meeting and answered questions from the 
floor regarding the entries. 

The discussion was stimulating and covered a wide variety of 
handling operations. One of the entries was called “The Jackson 
Plan,” and was presented by J. H. Jackson Lumber Co., Rockaway, 
N. J., in the form of an engineering report. If this company had 
been a member of the Northeastern Lumbermen’s Assn. perhaps 
it would have been awarded first prize. 

However, it was not awarded the prize. But we feel it is worthy 
of presentation because of its comprehensive analysis of methods 
and standards for the purchase of equipment. Anyone considering 
the installation of materials handling equipment could well pattern 
an analysis upon this report. The salient points of the so-called 


Tie recent materials handling exhibition at Cleveland, high- 


“Jackson Plan” follow: 


yO determine the capacity, type 

and size of the fork truck we 
needed, we had to consider the fol- 
lowing factors: 

A. Characteristics and adapt- 
ability of present storage facilities. 
1. Height of roof (unobstructed 
clearance). 2. Bin sizes. 3. Road 
and warehouse floor surfaces. B. 
Quantities and materials to be 
handled in unit loads. 

All the above factors are of 
paramount importance to insure 
complete usage of fork truck 
equipment. We wanted a fork 
truck capable of operating on 
ground level warehouses with ce- 
ment floors and also out in our 
yard with semi-hard surface road- 
ways. This restricts the overall 
size of the equipment because we 
intend to operate in confined areas 
as well as in open storage or truck- 
ing areas. 

We are fortunate that our ex- 
isting storage facilities are adapt- 
able to fork truck operations. Our 
main storage shed for building 
materials, such as cement, plaster, 
lime, brick, ete., formerly was a 
factory building, and is at ground 
level and has cement floors. This 
gives us an unlimited floor load 
capacity. By removing upper level 
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tiers that we formerly used for 
small item storage we will be able 
to gain an unobstructed stacking 
height of 16 ft. 

The columns supporting the 
roof of this main building are 
spaced 10 ft. apart. This deter- 
mines our bin sizes which are ap- 
proximately 10 ft. wide by 10 ft. 
deep which gives us a bin area 
of 150 sq. ft. To eliminate the 
column supports would involve 
expensive steel work, so we decided 
to work between the columns and 
use the 10 ft. bins. This decision 
automatically determined the 
width of our vehicle. A vehicle 
with an overall width of 50 in. 
could operate in a 10 ft. space. 


Stocking Height 


We recently constructed a new 
storage shed which has a raised 
platform on the first and second 
floor. The access platform to the 
second floor is 12 ft. from ground 
level. This is the highest point to 
which we have to raise materials 
for storage. That determined the 
stacking height that we required 
of a fork truck. 

To determine properly the ea- 


pacity of our fork truck as to 
weight we took into consideration 
a normal truck load quantity that 
we transport on delivery to cus- 
tomers. We then broke this quan- 
tity down into unit lots and ex- 
perimented with these units until 
we got a standard size weight unit. 
See Exhibit A, for detailed infor- 
mation showing the breakdown of 
unit loads for building materials. 
This breakdown discloses the 
weight of the unit load including 
weight of pallet which is figured 
approximately at 60 lb. Analysis 
of this breakdown will show the 
possibility of substantial savings 
in space that can be made by pal- 
letization. 

The factors we considered to de- 
termine the size of pallet to be 
used were: size of truck bodies and 
width of storage bins. 

Our truck bodies have an aver- 
age minimum size of 6 ft. in width 
by 14 ft. in length. After con- 
sidering the pallets used by other 
commercial agencies we found that 
the 36 in. by 48 in. pallet would 
be most advantageous. With pal- 
lets of this size we can place six 
loaded pallets on the floor of our 
truck bodies by side loading. Also 
in many instances we would be 
able to place three pallet loads on 
a second tier. These three top 
pallets act as binding units for the 
bottom layer. 

Considering our 10 ft. bin areas, 
36 in. by 48 in. pallets are the most 
practicable. These pallets which 
are 3 ft. in depth and 4 ft. in 
length allow us 2 ft. spacing be- 
tween the pallet loads and our 
supporting columns. 

When we decided that the 36 
by 48 pallet was to be the standard 
size for all material, we were able 
to determine quantities of each 
item to be handled on this stand- 
ard pallet. While we believe that 
larger pallets such as 48 by 48 for 
certain commodities might be more 
advantageous, we believe that 
standardization on one pallet size 
will eliminate confusion and mis- 
ealculations. 
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Unit Handling 


We also intend to handle lumbe. 
in unit loads by fork truck. Dur- 
ing the last few years of the war, 
most sawmills loaded lumber in 
units for army and navy depots. 
This has made it practical for a 
sawmill to proceed on the theory 
that most of the lumber loaded 
will be unloaded as units. Many 
sawmills have standardized their 
loading based on this idea. 

Most of the units being assembled 
as standard sizes are 4 ft. by 4 ft. 
and the weight of these units is 
more than double the capacity of 
our fork truck. We are basing 
our whole plan on fir dimensions. 
A 4 ft. by 4 ft. unit will run well 


lengths. Consequently, we are go- 
ing to have to do some missionary 


work to get the units that we want. 


Manhour-Savings 


Our plan ealls for units 2 ft. 
high and 4 ft. wide, or half of the 
present unit dimensions being as- 
sembled by most mills. This will 
require double stripping on every 
unit. You may have to pay extra 
for this, but we feel the additional 
cost will be more than offset by 
substantial savings in manhours. 

At present it takes us on an 
average about 60 manhours to un- 
load an open car of lumber. This 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


ear to bin. We pay our yard help 
on an average of 85c. an hour. At 
this rate it costs us $51 to unload 
a car. We know that we will be 
able to unload a unitized ear in 
about nine manhours (three hours 
each for two yard helpers, plus 
three hours for the fork truck and 
operator) at a cost of $7.65. That 
gives us $43.35 to use for any 
charge the mill might levy for our 
special loading. Add to this also 
the fact that we will then have 
our lumber in units that can be 
loaded onto our trucks without 
manual handling. 

Exhibit B gives the detailed in- 
formation covering our unit load 






















































































over 4 tons especially on long unloading is done directly from plan with respect to dimensions. 
EXHIBIT A 
: » ® " E) 32. | = 
S lel. gag Bile 1) SE So 
ITEM e 4 5 . 33 32 | 2 ye se. or me 
. s |e Tt. B® Poa det ss. | OE eee ee 
| 2 | | = | Bs |333| 2] oF) sd |SE| 3e 
aha a oe |) Ow 4 kaa El EE acon e? er: 
Common Brick .......| 3x4 % 5 | 480 1490 3 ft. | 10000; 2! Open Storage 60 | 4220 
Natco Brick .........| 3x4 9 5 400 1970 3 ft. | 20000 50 360 120 | 4220 
Fire Brick ........... 3x4 | 74 5 300 1900 | 44 in | 6000 20 100 60 | 3330 
Ns orks S5iSis Kare, a9r5%s 3x4 4 7 28 2800 46. in 2240 7\ 806 300 252 
Common Lime .......| 3x4 3 8 24 1250 46 in 480; 20 180 60 216 
Neat Plaster ........-. 3x4 3 6 18 1850 42 in. 360 20 170 60 162 
Sanded Plaster 3x4 ~ 6 24 2450 42 in 48| 20 150 60 216 
Bx8xl6 Block .........| 3x4 12 4 48 2450 38 in. 2000; 40 Open Storage| 360 432 
8x12x16 Block ........| 3x4 9 4 36 2220 38 in. 1000 30 Open Storage 96 324 
Calcium Chloride 3x4 4 4 | 16 — | 1660 42 in. 640| 40 | 288 120| 144 
Asphalt Shingles .....| 3x4 4 Bdles. | 12 16 Sqs. 3520 84 in. 1200; 75 780 270 72 Sqs. 
(Box Pallets to be used for lower tiers.) 
16x32 Stalite Tile .... 3x4 3 Boxes a 12 Boxes | Negligible| 54 in. 50 o Negligible 24 | Irrelevant 
16x16 Stalite Tile 3x4 3 Boxes = 12 Boxes | Negligible} 54 in. 50 4 Negligible 24 | Irrelevant 
12x12 Stalite Tile ....| 3x4 6 Boxes 4 24 Boxes | Negligible| 54 in. 50 4 Negligible 24 | Irrelevant 
8x8 Flue ...... 3x4 6 a 24 Pes. Negligible} 42 in. 500 20 Open Storage 60 216 
ee ee cee: 3x4 6 4 21 Pes. 2150 42 in. 150 7 100 48 
Finish Lime 3x4 a 6 24 1250 36 in. 480 20 220 60 216 
aaa “466 Total Pallets 
ie si (Recommend 500 be Procured) 
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LUMBER UNIT LOADS (EXHIBIT B) 








(Dimension of unit, 4 ft. wide x 2 ft. high) 
(Maximum weight 4000 Ibs., based on 4 Ibs. per sq. ft.) 
Units in | No. Per Stock 
Item Pes. No. of Pes. Wt. Stock (12 | (Based on 
Per Layer | Layers Per Unit Per Unit ft. Lift) Space) 

2x4-8 ....-- 12 12 144 3072 7 3024 
2x4-10 ....- 12 12 144 3840 7 3024 
Q2A-12 2s 12 12 (44 4608 7 3024 
2x4-14 ....- 12 10 120 4320 7 2520 
2x4-16 ...-- 12 10 120 4800 7 2520 
2x6-10 ....- 8 12 96 3840 7 2016 
26-12 ....- 8 12 96 4608 7 2016 
2x6-14 ....- 8 10 80 4320 7 1680 
2x6-16 ..... 8 10 80 4800 7 1680 
2x8-10 ..... 6 12 72 3952 7 1512 
2x8-12 ..... 6 12 72 4608 7 1512 
2x8-14 ..... 6 10 60 4320 7 1260 
2x8-16 ..... 6 10 60 4800 7 1260 
2x10-10 5 12 60 3840 7 1260 
2x10-12 5 10 50 4000 7 1050 
2x10-14 5 10 50 4320 7 1050 
2x10-16 5 10 50 4800 7 1050 
2x12-10 4 12 48 3840 7 

2x12-12 4 10 40 3840 7 

2x12-14 4 10 40 4320 7 

2x12-16 4 10 40 4800 7 























All figures are based on 4 lb. per 
sq. ft. weight. You may observe 
that some of the weights exceed 
the 4,000 lb. capacity of the truck 


is a safety factor of 25 percent 
above capacity for vehicles of this 


type. 
Before we can start unit loads 





make some changes in our timber 
sheds. The bins are now 10 ft. 
wide by 26 ft. deep, open from 
two sides and have an unobstruct- 
ed stacking height of 16 ft. We 
are fortunate in all cases except 
with respect to the 10 ft. space. 
This we plan to increase to 30 ft. 
by installing steel girders. 

By handling unit loads the di- 
rection of storage changes from a 
right angle position to the car. 
or unloading point, to a parallel 
position. Consequently, the 10 ft. 
bins necessarily are too narrow. 
With bins of 30 ft. we will be able 
to store units whose combined 
lengths will equal 28 lin. ft. and 
give us 2 ft. for clearance. 

Our estimate of probable sav- 
ings is presented in Exhibit C. 

Other advantages of unit han- 
dling that may be cited include: 

Ease of inventory. Instead of 
counting bags of cement or pieces 
of lumber, a standard unit load is 
all that need be tallied. This 
makes for ease of annual inven- 
tories and enables quick correc- 
tions to be made in perpetual in- 
ventories. 

Rotation of stock. Most of us 
on occasion have had a few bags 
of hard cement or lime that we 
wished we could get out from 
under a pile. With cement on 
pallets this will be a question of 
a few minutes, and stock may be 
stored so that older units may be 


we have chosen. 


However, there 


of dimensions we will have to 


moved out first. 


COST AND MANHOURS ANALYSIS (EXHIBIT C) 
Hand Loading v. Fork Truck Unit Loading 








Truck | Hand Loading} Unit Loading Fork Truck Cost Hand See | - a Savings Savings 
Item Load Time—Mbrs. Time—Mbhrs. Loading .85c. hr. a * og g Mbrs. Cost 
Roofers ............ | 4000 ft. 2 men—2 hrs. | Lift operation 20 min. $3.40—4 mbrs. .63¢.—¥% hr. 3%, $2.77 
4 mhrs. Driver 20 min. Ttl. 3% hr. 
gine il ag are 200 bags| 2 men—t hr. | Lift operation 20 min. 1.70—2 mhrs. .63¢.—¥% hr. i, 1.07 
2 mhrs. Driver 20 min. Tt. 3% hr. 
Brick Face .........-| 2000 2 nten—2 hrs. | Lift operation 15 min. 3.40—4 mbrs. 42¢.—!/2 hr. 3'/2 2.98 
4 mhrs. Driver 15 min. T#l. '/2 hr. 
Block 8x8xl6 ....... 300 2 men—lI hr. | Lift operation 20 min. 1.70—2 mhrs. .63¢.—% hr. A 1.07 
2 mbrs. Driver 20 min. Ttl. 34 hr. 
I op gO ge 400 2 men—2 hrs. | Lift operation 20 min. 3:40—4 mbhrs. .63¢.—¥% hr. 3%, 2.77 
4 mhrs. Driver 20 min. Ttl. 34 hr. 
Asphalt Shingles ... 20 sqs. | 2 men—!/2 hr. | Lift operation 10 min. 85c.—I mhr. .28¢.—!/5 hr. % 7 
1 mhr. Driver 10 min. Tt. 4 mhr. 
Common Brick ... 2000 2 men—2 hrs. | Lift operation 15 min. 3.40—4 mhrs. 42¢.—!/2 hr. 3, 2.98 
4 mhrs. Driver 15 min. Tt. '/2 hr. 
Calcium Chloride .. | 100 bags| 2 men—!/, hr. | Lift operation 15 min. 85c.—I mhr. 42c.—!/2 hr. Vy 42 
1 mhr. Driver 15 min. T#l. Y/ hr. 
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Airfreight Issues 
(Continued from Page 44) 


existing airlines. The Board, how- 
ever, already is on record on the 
matter of monopoly. In one case 
it was stated: ‘‘ Any theory which 
would result in reserving solely 
for existing airlines the privilege 
of providing all additions to the 
present air transportation system 
is untenable.’’ In another case the 
Board held that: ‘‘The benefits 
which will aecrue to the public in 
improved air service of a national 
character by the inauguration of 
proposed air services are of con- 
trolling importance rather than 
the temporary adverse effects of a 
diversion of revenue from existing 
earriers.’’? Either the CAB cer- 
tificates airfreight carriers at once 
or it opens the way to an un- 
bridled competitive era which will 
make the so-called ‘‘tragic era’’ of 
motor carrier development seem 
pale by comparison. Traditionally, 
most freight is carried by common 
carriers, and there will be no dif- 
ference with air transportation 
provided the Board now gives it a 
chance to develop on _ sound 
grounds. 


Coming Events 


Apr. 8-l1—American Management Assn. 
Conference on packaging, packing and 
shipping, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

April 16-18—Transportation Meeting, So- 


ciety of Automotive Engineers, Inc., 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


Apr. 28-May !—35th Annual Meeting, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Apr. 29-May !—Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, spon- 
sored by Industrial Packaging Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


May 6-10—National Plastics Exposition, di- 
rected by Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., Coliseum, Chicago. 

May 12-15—Annual Safety, Operations and 
Equipment Spring Meeting, American 
Trucking Assns., Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo. 

May 2!—Annual Meeting, Industrial Traf- 
fic Managers Assn. of Baltimore. 

May 22-31—Mid-America Exposition for 
goods made and used in the middle 
west, Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 25-29—Annual convention Mayflower 
Warehousemen's Assn., Empress Hotel, 
Victoria, B, C. 

June 16-19—Semi-Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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Great Britain’s reconstruction needed 
blue prints quickly. International Air 
Express saved days in their delivery. 


Whats so alike" about these things ? 


Nylons have to get to sales 
on time. Speed counts. And 
the speed of Air Express 
delivers ’em pronto. 














— 

















Transcribed radio programs 
can’t be late! Speed counts— 


' and that’s why radio — 


use Air Express regular 


You need the speed of Air Exoress, too! 


You’re in a business where speed counts, and Air Express can 
serve you well. Today, more and bigger planes are carrying 
your Air Express shipments at speeds up to five miles a 
minute. Rates are low. For example: to Air Exvress a 17-Ib. 
shipment 1149 miles costs $5.74. Heavier weights similarly 


inexpensive. Investigate! 


e Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. By 
e Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities, 
e Air-rail between 23,000 off-airline communities. . 
e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries, 















Write today for Rate Schedules contain- 
ing helpful shipping aids. Address Air 
Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, representing the Air- 
lines of the United States. 
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SHIPPING 
CONTAINER 











Cost Factors in Packing 


In determining the cost of a shipping container, re- 
member that while a percentage figure may be decided 
on, it cannot be the initial guiding factor. Exactly what 
it takes to get the goods through safely is the first and 
fixed dictum. If you can save on freight, on labor, on 
claims, or if you can build more business by using a 
better, more attractive, or more useful container, you 
will save money in the long run if you do nof stint on 
the quality of your shipping containers. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 
President 


Glean’s Assortments, Inc. 
New York 


tion, management can .refer 
to mathematical percentage 
tables and charts to know with 
certainty whether most expend- 
itures are within bounds. For ex- 
ample, an industry producing a 
product which has a raw material 
cost of 40 percent of its selling 
price, will arrive at a general 
breakdown for the balance of the 
income dollar and most producers 
in the field who expect to prosper 
abide by those figures. This might 
be 20 percent for production, 15 
percent for selling, five percent 
for advertising, three percent for 
administration, one pereent for 
financing and so on. 
Certain costs, however, escape 


iz establishing costs of distribu- 
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any rule-of-thumb control. An 
obvious example is freight costs. 
A plant in Cleveland shipping an 
article to Beaumont, Texas, must 
inerease its delivered price by the 
cost of the freight. 

Packing costs, in so far as the 
outer shipping container and gen- 
eral preparation for shipment is 
concerned, also fall into this gen- 
eral category. This does not mean 
that there cannot be orderly con- 
trol of packing expense, or that 
the cost, based upon experience 
and comparison, does not enter 
into the overall cost analysis lead- 
ing to the final sales price. It 
does mean, however, that there is 
no arbitrary statistical percentage 
that says what the cost of the ship- 


ping container should be. 

A shipper of radio tubes is con- 
fronted with the fact that a cer- 
tain type of packing and a certain 
style of container is necessary to 
protect a gross of tubes in ship- 
ment. To economize in packing 
would be foolish, and to overpack 
would throw the product out of 
line with competition. This over- 
all cost, then, remains more or less 
fixed even though it might be the 
equivalent of 10 percent of the 
value of a relatively inexpensive 
tube, four percent of average price 
tubes and only one percent of 
more costly numbers. 

This situation as regards pack- 
ing applies even to merchandise 
on which a great deal of cost anal- 
ysis research has been published. 
Perhaps no field has been more 
carefully studied with respect to 
costs than that of food distribution 
by the more successful farmer co- 
operatives. We can readily see 
how a citrus association might 
increase or retrench on its adver- 
tising promotion as the market 
price of oranges increases or de- 
creases, so that the factor of five 
percent of sales for advertising 
may be constantly maintained. 
But it certainly does not hold that 
the quality of the shipping crate 
must similarly improve or deteri- 
orate with market fluctuations. 


With all products, whether a 
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bolt of goods, a machine, or a case 
of groceries, the expenditure for 
the freight container must be 
whatever is necessary to secure 
and protect the goods in transit 
and in storage from abuses of han- 
dling, weather, shock and all other 
possible causes of damage. 

However, there is an approach 
which makes for economies in 
packing without compromising the 
principle that the shipping con- 
tainer must be nothing short of 
adequate to do its job. Many 
shippers have found means, if not 
of reducing freight tariffs, at least 
of getting around them by local 
assembly plants or amassing their 
own delivery fleets. 

A true _ cost-investigation of 
packing goes beyond the obvious 
objectives of buying one’s ship- 
ping units more closely, or finding 
a less costly substitute which will 
do the job as well. There are 
other costs interwoven with the 
eost of preparation for shipment, 
which in themselves may far out- 
weigh the expenditure for the 
shipping unit. Some of these are: 

1. Cost of shipping failures and 
adjustment of damage claims. 

2. Labor costs covering packing 
for shipment. 

3. Transportation costs. 

4. Diminishing costs through 
employing reusable containers. 

5. Cost of acquiring and hgald- 
ing customers. 

Almost any shipper can offer 
examples where the expenditure 
for the shipping unit was increas- 
ed materially in order to effect 
more far-reaching economies in 
one or more of these five related 
expenditures. Recently, I was 
discussing a relatively new and 
somewhat expensive padding ma- 
terial with a New York distribu- 
tor. He gave an astounding ac- 
eount of industry after industry 
which found it far cheaper in the 
end to pay more for greater pro- 
tection. In the small boat field 
alone three experiences are worth 
repeating. 

A large manufacturer, formerly 
in aviation, turned some of his 
capacity to producing an alum- 
inum canoe. The original pack- 
ing used gave no protection 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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“SENSATIONAL [”” was the word... 


“PUL- PAC” method 


Material Handling 
Exposition by 


V employs an inexpensive 
load base of paper, fiber- 
board or similar material 


V makes possible maximum 
utilization of storage 
space 

V reduces shipping costs 

V¥ handles assembled units 
on original load base 


through the entire move- 
ment cycle 


V There are many other 
reasons — just write 


N FREIGHT CAR FOR SHIPMENT 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR 


Division of CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
OTHER PLANTS — BUCHANAN, JACKSON, BERRIEN SPRINGS, MICHIGAN 





Other CLARK Products 
ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 
METAL SPOKE WHEELS 
AXLES & HOUSINGS 
TRANSMISSIONS 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS 

TOWING, DUMP AND DRILLS 
SHOVEL TRACTORS & GEARS 
RAILWAY TRUCKS 


: ...used by Top-Management 
men to describe the new 


introduced at the National 


CLARK TRUCTRACTOR. 


Why? .. BECAUSE IT... 





Prices on CLARK products will not be advanced in excess of increased costs. 
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Government 
Cost Studies 


Several informative factual cost studies in distribution have been 
made recently by governmental agencies, notably, a booklet on 
“Distribution Cost Analysis” issued by the Department of Com- 
merce; a manual on “Small Business Problems” issued by the 
Senate Small Business Committee, and analyses of distribution 
costs in lumber, paints and varnishes, cement, aufomofive ve- 
hicles, electrical household appliances, farm machinery, and 
other commodities, made by the Federal Trade Commission. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


agencies are interested in 

cost analysis, maintenance 
accounting, and similar business 
systems for three broad purposes, 
first, of course, to conduct the 
business of the government itself ; 
second, in the critical sense, with 
respect to policing of the affairs of 
trade and industry and financial 
institutions; and, third, in order 
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to be helpful to the people and 
institutions of private business in 
conducting their enterprises effi- 
ciently. 

This discussion will not attempt 
to deal with the accounting sys- 
tems used by the Government 
itself for the simple reason that 
apparently no two major agencies 
use the basic methods. The Bureau 
of the Budget, the General Ac- 


counting Office, the Congress, and 
even the President, have at dif- 
ferent times severely criticized the 
agencies for their conflicting sys- 
tems. President Roosevelt went so 
far as to issue an order calling for 
a survey which would bring about 
some coordination by which it 
would be possible to obtain an 
over-all understanding as well as 
a system which would make all 
accounting of government uniform 
and intelligible. Congress passed 
a resolution to obtain the same 
result; and the Bureau of the 
Budget and the General Account- 
ing Office have sharply demanded 
similar action. But thus far the 
red tape and monumental inertia 
of government proceedings have 
brought about exactly zero results. 
The present Congress, undoubt- 
edly, in its own time will move 
towards that end, especially as 
part of a broad objective to re- 
cover from the administrative and 
executive agencies some of the 
legislative powers which they have 
taken over as a result of war 
powers and other effects of govern- 
ment policies during the past 16 
years. 

The critical, or policing ac- 
counting systems of the federal 
government are mainly dominated 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 
At various times, it has issued re- 
ports and studies covering cost 
analysis and distribution methods 
of many industrial groups. These 
were chiefly designed to uncover 
poor principles, harmful to the 
general economy, and to apply 
corrective measures which flow 
from the Robinson-Patman Act, 
and similar anti-trust and unfair 
trade practice laws. 

One of the outstanding reports 
covers distribution and cost analy- 
sis methods of building materials, 


lumber, paints, varnishes, and 
portland cement. Some of the 
data were collected from the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue, show- 
ing distribution expenses of 89 
lumber wholesalers, with annual 
net sales of over $52,000,000. Their 
average gross margin was 17.03c. 
per sales dollar and total distribu- 
tion expense and provision for 
bad debts, 15.93c. The largest 
item of expense was for salaries 
and wages, 7.45c. per sales dollar. 
The highest profit showing was in 
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the South Atlantic region with a 
gross margin of 18.75c. per sales 
dollar, and bad debts of 16.09c. 
The North Atlantic group made 
the poorest showing with a gross 
margin of 15.60c. per sales dollar 
and total distribution expense and 
bad debts of 15.38¢. Highest profit 
came in cities under 100,000 popu- 
lation with an average gross mar- 
gin of 19.63c. and total distribu- 
tion cost and bad debts of 17.01c. 
per sales dollar. 

Paints and varnishes showed an 
average of 31.70c. per dollar of net 
sales and distribution expense and 
bad debts of 23.80c. The average 
gross margin in the cement in- 
dustry was 37.08c. per sales dol- 
lar and distribution costs and bad 
debts 16.47c. Salaries, commis- 
sions, and other related expenses 
amounted to 7.39c. per dollar of 
sales, and sales promotion, 1.97c. 

A special study was made on 
transportation costs for each of 
these industries. The average to 
point of delivery as estimated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was 35.06c. per dollar of sales 
for paints and varnishes; 34.33¢. 
for lumber; and 56.85c. for 
cement. 

The studies also included 
spreads, costs and profits per 1000 
ft. of lumber sold at retail for 
$100. For the retail dealer the 
average total distribution cost of 
$25.83 for each 100 ft. of lumber 
sold to the consumer for $100, con- 
sisted of $4.48 for compensation 
of officers; other salaries and 
wages, $11.16; rent $0.69; taxes, 
$1.87; advertising, $0.59; bad 
debts, and other distribution costs, 
$6.07. The average distribution 
eosts for lumber wholesale dealers 
per 1,000 ft. sold for $100 was 
$11.70. 

Another Federal Trade Com- 
mission study covers the petroleum 
industry, as an example of one of 
the country’s outstanding basic 
industries. The aggregate invest- 
ment was estimated at $14,750,- 
000,000. The average marketing 
costs over-all were reported at 
8.93c. per sales dollar. 


Another report covers automo- 
biles, trucks, accessories and parts. 
The cost of distribution ranged 
from 11.17c. per dollar of sales for 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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Send vi Com- 
plete details, mech- 
anical specifications, 
action pictures, per- 
formance data con- 
tained in these new 
Hough catalogs. 


THE 


BULK MATERIAL 


FRANK 
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A Hough Payloader in your plant more 
than pays its way every day, handling 
chemicals, sand, coal, cinders, fertilizer 
or ANY bulk material . . . faster, cheap- 
er and more efficiently than by any 
other method. One man operated, it 
digs, loads, transports and dumps its 
load . . . indoors or outdoors, the year 
round — at less cost per hour than 
for an average unskilled laborer 


Low in original cost, and low in oper- 
ating and maintenance expense, the 
HA Payloader is a sound, practical self- 
liquidating investment for any plant 
faced with rising labor and produc- 
tion costs. 


Hough Payloaders are based on more 
than 25 years of specialized bulk ma- 
terial handling experience, and are 
backed by a reputable world wide 
distributor organization. Get complete 
details today on the 10% Cu. Ft. 
Model HA, and the larger 1 Cu. Yd. 
Model HL. 


Over 6500 now serving 
industry the world over 


geneces: 8 25 
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$17.50 a Car... 


@ Another Jack McCormack story. This one tells how 
a change in moving ore cars resulted in an annual 


N A PRIVATE office at the 

big plant of the Universal 

Production Co., three men 
were in conference. Behind a 
glass-topped desk sat John R. 
English,* brisk president of _the 
company. At his right lounged 
burly Roger S. Mann, the treas- 
urer. Facing them was Jack Mce- 
Cormack, a free-lance traffic man- 
ager. 

“*Jack,’’ English said, ‘‘this ree- 
ord covering your first period of 
supervising our traffic affairs 
shows some results. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Mann and I should like v-~ 
to explain your figures more in 
detail concerning transportation 
of ore into the plant.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ interjected Mr. Mann, 
“‘let’s refer specifically to page 
six of your report. It indicates 
a yearly saving of $87,500 in the 
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saving of $87,500. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


handling of ore. You only started 
working for us in January. Now 
it’s August. It’s fine to contem- 
plate future economies. But Mr. 
English and I want eurrent costs 
eontrolled.’’ 

‘‘Naturally,’’ Jack agreed, 
‘fand that’s just what you’re get- 
ting, insofar -as it’s possible. By 
the way, Mr. English, how long 
has this factory been in opéra- 
tion ?”’ 

‘*Well—uh,’’ 
taken by _ surprise, 


English said, 
‘fabout ten 


years, taking the present scale of 


production as a basis.”’ 


* All names of persons, companies and 
places are fictitious; cases are actual. 


‘*What’s that got to do with our 
inquiry?’’ asked Mann. 

‘‘Maybe nothing,’’ admitted 
Jack. ‘‘But I hope you two are 
not expecting a miracle in six 
months. Don’t forget, you ignored 
traffic management for nearly a 
decade.’’ 

English glanced at Mann. The 
latter shrugged his shoulders. 
Neither spoke. 

‘*Now,’’ continued Jack, “‘to get 
down to particulars in connection 
with the ore. First, let’s briefly 
review the situation as it existed.”’ 

‘‘Ocean-going freighters, loaded 
with ore, docked at the plant pier. 
The same volume arrived each 
year. The ore was unloaded from 
the ships to open-top, hopper- 
bottom freight cars. These were 
being moved by railroad drill 
engines from the pier to the com- 
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pany’s track scales to be weighed,g 
then to storage bins for dumping J 
The company paid the railroad? 
38e. per net ton on every car up~ 
to the track scale, and the same 


AA 


rate to transfer beyond to the 
storage bins. The reason for stop- 
ping each car was the necessity of 
taking samples of ore prior to 
weighing. For the two movements 
for every car, yearly remittances 
to the railroad amounted to $190,- 
000 on the entire tonnage from 
pier to storage bins. 

‘‘In January, I proposed a 
change which you gentlemen ap- 
proved. Starting with March the 
method of handling the cars was 
changed.”’ 

As the initial step, MeCormack 
had called in a materials handling 
equipment engineer. After study- 
ing the prevailing practice the 
engineer recommended that a 
power car-puller be installed and 
used to pass the ears the short dis- 
tance from the track scales to the 
bins. This was done. The primary 
cost of the equipment and instal- 
lation was charged to capital ex- 
penditures. 

Under the revised procedure 
railroad drill engines continued to 
switch the loaded cars from ship- 
side to the track scales for sam- 
pling and weighing. However, with 
the power car-puller the com- 
pany’s own employes transferred 
the cars from the scales to the ore 
bins for unloading. The cost of 
running the ears with the car- 
puller did not exceed $1.50 per 
ear. With the normal number of 
ears rolling throughout a 12 
months period, the annual outlay 
would come only to $7,500. 

‘‘Therefore,’’ Jack maintained, 
‘‘instead of a double $95,000 pay- 
ment, amounting to $190,000 a 
year, the cost for the 12 months 
ending next March will be $95,000 
plus $7,500, or a total of $102,500. 
This gives the full saving of $87,- 
500 mentioned in the memoran- 
dum.’’ 

‘“‘That sounds great,’’ Mann 
said, ‘‘but you still keep referring 
to anticipated returns. We want 
reductions now, not next month or 
next year, but right now.’’ 

Picking up the report from the 
desk Jack opened it to page six. 

‘Starting with last March,’’ he 
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FREIGHT CONVEYORS 


For more effective control. 
For queater use of man fower. 


MONEY SAVING 
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HEAVY DUTY 
MODEL 
432 








TIME SAVING 


FEATHERWEIGHT 
MODEL 
391 


Handles bags, boxes, cartons, etc., 
weighing up to 125 pounds each. 
4 Standard sizes—all easily moved 
by one man—I4', 17', 20° and 
23' lengths. Special sizes to suit 
requirements. Ask for Bulletin No. 
391. 
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Flexibility of mounting to fit re- 
quirements. 
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Handles bags, boxes, cartons, 
bales, etc., weighing up to 
500 pounds. Standard sizes— 
18", 24" and 30" wide and 
lengths from 17' to 27'—other 
sizes to suit requirements. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 432. 


Both models are designed for 
horizontal and elevating application. 


Farquhar builds conveyors for 
every loading and unloading 
materials handling problem... 
stocking, loading, elevating, 
horizontal conveying or carry- 
ing from floor to floor... 
for any kind of loose or pack- 
aged material. 


PORTABLE OR PERMANENT MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 


HYDRAULIC 


FARM EQUIPMENT SPECIAL MACHINERY 





PORTABLE MACHINERY 
DIVISION 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
203 Duke Street, York, Pa. 
614 E. Elm Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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said, ‘‘for the run of ore cars, the 
company has paid an average of 
$8,242 each month instead of $15,- 
833, an average saving of $7,291 
monthly. This means an expense 
curtailment of $36,455 for the past 
five months. That’s the reason I 
projected the figures over a period 
of 12 months when preparing this 
statement for you. 

‘fA break down of figures pro- 
vides further proof that the com- 
pany is economizing on every car- 
load of ore. For some reason the 
accounting department was unable 
to furnish itemized disbursements, 
but this is sufficient.’’ 

He produced a typed list, and 
handed copies to English and 
Mann. The compilation showed 
that the yearly tonnage of ore de- 
livered to the company entailed 
about 5,000 car loadings. Every 
earload consisted of approximately 
50 tons of ore. At 38c. per ton the 


freight cost had been $19 or a 
total of $38 per car for the two 
movements involved under the 
mode previously used. With the 
system inaugurated in March the 
company spent $19 on each ear- 
load to which was added $1.50 for 
the ear-puller operation. This cut 
the original $38 down to $20.50, a 
retrenchment of $17.50 per car. 

**So,’’ coneluded Jack, ‘‘what- 
ever way you calculate it, you find 
that since the first of last March 
the company has lowered its 
charges in the handling of ore 
ears. Bear in mind, too, that this 
continues from month to month. 
I believe you will—’’ 

‘*T aecept the fact,’’ interrupted 
English. ‘‘The company  defi- 
nitely is saving money. The de- 
erease of $17.50 per car, amount- 
ing to $36,455 for, all of the ore 
ears handled during the past five 
months, is valid evidence.’’ Turn- 








ing to the treasurer, he inquired: 
*‘Roger, do you agree?’’ 

Mann nodded. 

The conference ended. As Jack 
left the office his thoughts turned 
to some of the company’s other 
traffic problems. The next move, 
he thought, would be to abate the 
high demurrage penalties being 
assessed against the company. 
There were other wastes in the 
organization’s costs of transporta- 
tion which should be eliminated 
Considering some of them, recalled 
to mind words Herbert Hoover 
had once used in a speech: ‘‘ There 
are wastes in transportation for 
which the shipper is responsible,’’ 
Hoover had said, ‘‘wastes of par- 
tial ear loading, wastes of long 
routing and cross hauls, wastes of 
bad packing, wastes in reconsign- 
ment.’’ 

Yes, Jack thought, and Uni- 
versal is guilty of all of them .. . 


How Would YOU Have Answered? 


ment of goods in commerce, we 
cannot hope to develop a more co- 
ordinated and efficient system of 
distribution, or more logical and 
comprehensive methods of costing. 
While distribution costs are vari- 
able and continually changing, and 
while they necessarily differ not 
only between different products 
but also between different com- 
panies selling similar products, the 
fact remains that there are no 
legally established methods of cost- 
ing. Disagreement as to what con- 
stitutes distribution costs and lack 
of accounting standards are not 
conducive either to accuracy or to 
public confidence. Certainly, cost 
accountants and controllers should 
be able to work out a practicable 
formula for basic distribution 
costs comparable with formulas 
that have been accepted for pro- 
duction costs. More discussion 
and constructive thinking on this 
matter is badly needed.’’ 

In highly competitive indus- 
tries, to a very large extent, mar- 
keting costs are determined by 
functional efficiencies and econ- 
omies in what may be termed the 
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(Continued from Page 19) 


physical phases of distribution, 
particularly, handling, packing, 
transportation and warehousing. 
Consequently, physical distribu- 
tion is an immediate and vital con- 
cern of top management. But too 
often functional authority is 
spread among so many depart- 
ments of a business that functional 
costs, which should be segregated, 
are absorbed and hidden under 
production, sales or administra- 
tive costs. When this is the case, 
it is difficult, sometimes virtually 
impossible, to ‘‘put the finger’’ on 
inefficient operations. 

Today, faced with an inevitable 
and possibly imminent shift from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, top 
management must turn its atten- 
tion to physical distribution, be- 
cause there, as one progressive 
spokesman has expressed it, ‘‘top 
management will find its widest 
opportunity for reducing costs.’’ 

‘‘Industry.’’ as Col. Albert B. 
Drake, president, Drake, Startz- 
man, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., re- 
cently told a meeting of traffic 
managers, ‘‘has not yet come to 
regard the physical movement of 


goods as an integrated operation. 
Consequently, you may find receiv- 
ing and warehousing of raw mate- 
rials under the purchasing agent, 
intraplant transportation and 
packing under production, ware- 
housing and shipping of finished 
products under traffic, and the 
control of regional stocks under 
sales. However, the aetivities in- 
volved in physical distribution. 
that is, warehousing, transporta- 
tion, handling, and the like, are so 
closely related that the same pol- 
icies should apply wherever these 
functions are performed. . . . It 
is just as illogical to divide the 
responsibility for storing, handling 
and transporting goods as it would 
be for a company to have two 
general sales managers, or two vice 
presidents in charge of finance. I 
believe one man should be in 
charge of all physical distribu- 
tion activities of a company, and 
I further believe he should be 
given a place on the top levels of 
management, for he will have one 
of the biggest jobs in his com- 
pany.”’ 

Some 15 or 20 years ago the 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States 
Department of Commerce began 
pioneer work on a type of quanti- 
tative analysis that has become 
known as distribution cost anal- 
ysis. Last fall the Department is- 
sued a very informative booklet on 
‘Distribution Cost Analysis’’ by 
Charles H. Sevin. 

“By this type of study, the Bu- 
reau has meant analysis of manu- 
facturers’, wholesalers’, and _ re- 
tailers’ overall revenues and costs 
to discover unprofitable segments 
and inefficiently performed func- 
tions of the business,’’ Mr. Sevin 
says. 

‘‘The unprofitable sales and the 
inefficiently performed functions 
ean be discovered through distribu- 
tion cost analysis, and then man- 
agement is in a position to dis- 
cover what to do about them from 
the point of view of maximizing 
profits. There are many practical 
possibilities for eliminating ineffi- 
ciencies and for converting losses 
into profits. 

‘For example, cost studies of 
the performance of internal dis- 
tributive functions, such as stor- 
age, order assembly, order routine, 
receiving and Shipping, have 
shown that there are large areas 
where improvements can be made. 
The one-story, streamlined ware- 
house building in the wholesale 
grocery trade is an outstanding 
example of how efficiency can be 
improved and distribution costs 
reduced. Here orders are made 
up according to the assembly line 
principle, and mechanical tabulat- 
ing equipment is used.for prepar- 
ing invoices and making sales anal- 
yses and for perpetual-inventory 
eontrol. 

‘*Such improvements in the per- 
formance of internal functions 
may result from an examination 
of the functional costs, the setting 
up of standard unit costs for each 
function, comparison of standard 
with actual costs, and an analysis 
of the variances, all of which are 
familiar steps to those who employ 
a standard cost system in the fac- 
tory for eliminating inefficiencies 
and for controlling and reducing 
production costs.’’ 

Another important contribution 
of practical value on this subject 
is “‘The Use of Unit Functional 
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HE BUILDS A 
NEW WAREHOUSE 
WITH EVERY LOAD 


“FT WAS justlike finding 30,000 square feet 

of warehouse space when we replaced 
our old lifttruck with a new Crescent electric 
PALLETIER,” a factory superintendent told 
us. “The space was up there between our 
old stacks and the girders of the roof. 
So for the cost of a Crescent PALLETIER 
we practically built a new 30,000 foot 
warehouse.” 

The Crescent PALLETIER can help 
you find extra storage space—high above 
the floor—right in your own warehouse. 
The space is free... for the cost of the 
PALLETIER is quickly offset by lowered 
materials handling expenses. Write for the 
PALLETIER bulletin today. 


CRESCENT TRUCK COMPANY 
1170 Willow St. « Lebanon, Pa. 


Member Electrical Industrial Truck Association 





PALLETIER 
FEATURES 


@ Operator spots and tiers with- 
out stirring from seat 


@ All control levers at driver's 
fingertips 
@ Full magnetic control protects 


against forced acceleration 


@inspections and adjustments 
simplified by easy accessibility 
to all mechanisms 





@ Minimum maintenance costs 


















This is the truck 
to take loads 
off your mind. 


f ELECTRIC . 


La, 


PALLETIER 
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Costs’’ by Lewis E. Rossiter, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Cost Accountants, 
Vol. XXII, No. 10. 

“The idea behind unit fune- 
tional costs,’’ Mr. Rossiter states, 
‘fis to charge each distribution 
factor with the cost of the number 
of units of each distribution func- 
tion required to serve it. Thus, 
the distribution cost of the factor 
becomes truly proportionate to the 
amount of effort required to serve 
it. The use of unit functional 
costs in distribution cost account- 
ing parallels process cost account- 
ing for production. . In the 


Analysis 


itself usually expresses this direct 
relationship in some one direction. 
Semi-direct costs are those which 
are related in some measurable 
way to a particular analysis. The 
charges cannot be made immedi- 
ately and directly, but a depend- 
able basis of measurement is avail- 
able. For example: the cost of 
packing may be distributed on the 
basis of physical volume: the cost 
of billing, on the basis of num- 
ber of orders or number of 
lines of billing; or the cost of 
credit supervision, on the basis of 
the number of customers. 
Indirect costs are those costs 
which admit of no measurable re- 
lationship with any one territory, 
product, or channel of distribu- 
tion, as distinguished from any 
other. They are recognized as a 
general charge on the total busi- 
ness; and, therefore, if they are 
apportioned, some arbitrary basis 


must be used. Examples of this_ 


type of expense are the salaries of 
general executives, and _institu- 
tional advertising. There may be, 
for example, no well-defined re- 
lationship between institutional 
advertising and the sale of Product 
A as contrasted with Product B. 
There is always a question as to 
the desirability of allocating in- 
direct costs. The results obtained 
down to the point of these costs 
may be more useful for managerial 
purposes than an attempt to make 
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same way, distribution cost ac- 
counting by unit functional costs 
combines the cost of the units of 
function necessary to distribute 
within a particular area, to a 
particular customer or class of 
customers, to distribute a particu- 
lar product, or to distribute by 
a particular method of sale.’’ 


Because of the present wide- 
spread interest in distribution 
costs, and the growing apprecia- 
tion on the part of management 
that more scientific cost analysis 
and control is needed in distribu- 
tion activities, we venture to pre- 





and Control 


(Continued from Page 22) 


a complete allocation. Such costs 
may simply be considered as a 
residual group and management 
informed accordingly. Such a 
plan does not permit of final profit 
and loss determination for indi- 
vidual divisions, but such results, 
even if secured, frequently are of 
little value. 

If a complete analysis of all 
costs is required, executives must 
be warned of the extent to which 





Economists Challenged 

Economists must put up or shut up. 
This is the view expressed by Dr. Edwin 
G. Nourse, chairman, Council of Economic 
Advisers to the President, in a recent 
address before the American Economic 
Assn., Atlantic City. There must be more 
agreement among economists, Dr. Nourse 
said in effect, in respect to terminology 
and premises. 

“If the objective of stabilizing the econ- 
omy—of doing something positive, sys- 
tematic and effective about stabilizing it— 
is a sound and practicable one, have we 
not a right,” Dr. Nourse asked, "to expect 
that economists will develop means for 
doina so? Or if, using the best data and 
knowledge available, it can be shown that 
the objective is unsound or impractical, 
should not the economists disabuse the 
public mind of faith that the objective is 
sound or practicable? 

“Does not the woeful inadequacy of the 
knowledge of economists about the real 
nature and force of human motivations and 
the vulnerableness of behavior patterns to 
irrational forces reflect the failure of econ. 
omists and psychologists to use each other's 
disciplines as well as their own to find out 
the reality of their problems, instead of the 
specialist's view of the problems?" 











dict that within 10 years the re- 
sults of a survey such as we have 
presented herewith will indicate 
that virtually all firms engaged 
in large-scale distribution will have 
set up costing systems which will 
enable them to make detailed cost 
breakdowns of all basie functional 
operations. That prediction is 
predicated on the belief that cur- 
rent interest in functional costs 
indicates a major trend. It is one 
of the most encouraging develop- 
ments of postwar business. If in- 
telligently pursued, it will lead to 
more efficient methods, lower costs 
and better earnings. 


of Costs 


arbitrary allocation has been 
necessary. There are instances, 
however, in which the analysis 
must be complete, as for example, 
in the preparation of defense ma- 
terial for hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

While there are some indirect 
eost items for which no measurable 
relation can be found, the amount 
of such costs usually is small. A 
diligent search into effort and 
result relationships will reveal 
that most distribution cost items 
have some ascertainable basis of 
apportionment. 

In first attempting an adequate 
distribution cost analysis it is 
usual to find a striking lack of 
data pertaining to distribution ac- 
tivities. The first step is to de 
velop a basis of information rela- 
tive to distribution factors and 
their application in relation to 
different classes of products, cus- 
tomers, territories, channels, and 
the like. 

A word of warning is in point. 
Management’s purpose will not be 
served merely by tabulating dis- 
tribution costs of various classes 
of customers, commodities, and so 
forth. The problem is far more 
complex. 

Cost analyses require pains- 
taking interpretation with numer- 
ous answers. Management is 
seldom faced with the simple 
problem, shall we sell in territories 
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A, B, or C or to customers X, Y, 
or Z. The problem usually is to 
make one choice of numerous pos- 
sibilities of combinations or dis- 
tribution factors. For example, 
what sales methods can best be 
employed for certain types of 
products to particular classes of 
eustomers in selected territories? 
No mathematical formula will 
automatically evolve such answers 
but a basis for managerial decision 
will be provided if the cost data 
are at hand and are skillfully 
interpreted. 


Not Done Too Well 


In general we as accountants 
have not done too well in report- 
ing. We grind out a vast amount 
of statistical data most of which is 
in the form of raw material and 
largely wasted. We need to fashion 
much of this material into semi- 
finished and finished product. 
Busy marketing executives need 
and will use sifted and interpreted 
data as to significant trends; spe- 
cific methods which appear costly, 
unprofitable, or unproductive of 
results; data as to probable causes, 
responsibility, and possible solu- 
tions for bad situations; the prob- 
able cost and results of alternative 
possibilities. We need fewer pages 
of figures and more concise nar- 
rative comment which will moti- 
vate action. It is not our respon- 
sibility to make the ultimate de- 
cisions as to marketing policies 
and methods but we can and must 
largely supply the intelligence on 
which such policies are baséd. 


Accountants and_ executives 
should bear in mind the fact that 
the Robinson-Patman Act and the 
various state unfair trade prac- 
tices acts are still on the statute 
books and that compliance with 
these, particularly the former, 
necessitates a detailed analysis of 
distribution‘ costs. These acts have 
been largely inactive during the 
period of price stabilization but 
they will be invoked quickly once 
competitive interest is revived. 
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Sales Records 


(Continued from Page 23) 


requisite in the contractual rela- 
tionship constituting a sale. 

Holding small orders and in- 
voices beyond the two- or three- 
year period mentioned results in 
costs too excessive to be justified; 
the possibility of suing or being 
sued over a five or ten dollar 
transaction is remote. 

Litigation is restricted by the 
various states as to the time 
wherein actions may be brought 
on written contracts, not under 
seal. But statutes of limitations 
are by no means uniform. Mary- 
land, for example, precludes ac- 
tion after three years, California 
after four years, Florida after 
five, New York after six, Montana 
after eight, Illinois after ten, and 
Ohio after fifteen years. As it 
eannot be foretold where litiga- 
tion will originate or which state 
court will claim jurisdiction, try- 
ing to conform to these various 
statutes in the preservation of 
records is impracticable. 

When contemplating the reten- 
tion of orders and invoices of 
larger size, it would be far safer, 
and decidedly more practical, to 
use the instructions of government 
agencies which regulate public 
utilities. If analogies are drawn 
between the records treated in 
these regulations and those com- 
mon to commercial endeavor, it 
will be apparent that six years 
would suffice as a period of tenure. 
Increasing that span to seven 
years is advisable so as to assure 
full retention of December items. 

So much for the first category 
of sales records, those of ‘‘original 
entry.’’ The other classification, 
transcribing the information im- 
parted by the first group, may be 
split into as many integral parts 
as there are specialized reasons to 
know the information. 

The first reason, but not neces- 
sarily the chief one, as many com- 
mercial archivists seem to think, 
is to satisfy the demands of ac- 
counting. It is of great importance 
to know cost of sales, to transfer 
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orders into accounts receivable, to 
be aware of product deficiencies, 
apparent in refunds or replace- 
ments made to customers. Studies 
of such nature, however, will fluc- 
tuate in value during retention. 
Cost of sales will be subject to ad- 
vertising funds expended, collec- 
tion of receivables to a large ex- 
tent will depend on the prosperity 
or adversity of the times rather 
than indicate any particular cus- 
tomer’s ability or desire to pay. 
Product quality, reflected by fre- 
quent refunds, should be the prov- 
ince of research. But retention 
beyond seven years of such sales 
information appears unreason- 








Historians to Get 
Business Records 


Pp LANS for a comprehensive collection 
and study of business and industrial 
records were made recently at a meeting 
of the American Historical Assn. 


Business leaders, historians and _libra- 
rians who attended the meeting agreed 
that preservation of these records would 
simplify a scientific inquiry into business 
history as an important part of the larger 
study of the economic development of the 
United States. 


Despite a difference of opinion on 
method—whether the records should be 
kept in central or local repositories or 
by companies themselves—it was decided 
to integrate the now diffuse local studies 
of business history. Emmett Leahy, for- 
merly in charge of Navy Department rec- 
ords, was named chairman of a com- 
mittee to raise funds to set up a perman- 
ent secretariat to act as a clearing house 
for information. 


This action was taken upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee on the col- 
lection and preservation of business rec- 
ords of the Economic History Assn. 


In presenting the committee's proposals 
Prof. Harold Williamson of Yale offered 
a program for the scientific retention of 
business records. They are to make an 
inventory of business records already col- 
lected, to establish a central file of in- 
formation concerning records preserved in 
the United States, to survey local and 
regional sources, to draw up a compre- 
hensive plan for the study of business 
history, to suggest further studies and to 
arrange with selected concerns for the 
preservation of their records. 











able, with too much cost attached 
to preservation to warrant facts 
not worth knowing to be retained. 


If, instead, the transcription 
purports to show summaries of 
total sales, by product, territorily, 
or otherwise, the retention of such 
material should be prescribed as 
permanent. Interest in such docu- 
ments will never die out. 


Permanent tenure likewise is to 
be reserved for papers summariz- 
ing a year’s sales efforts. These 
are the ‘‘know how’”’ records of 
advertising, sales promotion, and 
salesman control. To be valuable, 
however, they must not only in- 
dicate methods, programs, sales 
contests, advertising copy and the 
like, but must also show results of 
the procedures they depict. With- 
out attendant information as to 
suecess or failure, along with com- 
mentaries, if possible, as to why 
the outcome of efforts was as re- 
sulted, very little can be learned 
which would be worthy to keep 
forever. 


Of course, there are many other 
reasons to assemble sales data 
from the basic records accompany- 
ing original transactions. Their 
diversity is as wide and varied as 
the field of selling itself, and re- 
tention of papers associated with 
each must be carefully thought out 
in regard to function, before jetti- 
soning anything which may point 
the way to future management. 

Unfortunately, there are several 
barriers obstructing intelligent 
preservation of sales records. One 
distinct hurdle, difficult to over- 
come yet absolutely necessary to 
pass, is the prevalence of duplica- 
tions. It would never do to have 
many copies of a document, or 
several papers all imparting iden- 
tical information residing in files 
of permanent records. Such stor- 
age would not only cost too much 
by virtue of excessive space and 
maintenance required, but also 
would result in disorder of the 
files, defying selection of sought 
records when search may be man- 
datory. This duplication may not 
be solely within the sales depart- 
ment’s files, but may be _inter- 
departmental. If two or three de- 
partments each hold identical sales 
information, preservation of the 
hoard of each will raise as much 
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havoc as if storage of duplicates 
were in a single department’s files. 
Jurisdiction is not always simple 
to fix, but each department’s rec- 
ord structure should be defined to 
eliminate the extraneous, permit- 
ting the function of: individual 
records to guide. 


Another barrier to the effective 
saving of valuable sales documents 
is the almost universal habit of 
filing the permanent with the 
temporary. Would a sales ex- 
hibit of a representative be very 
effective if items were offered this 
way: ‘‘Here, Mr. Brown, is our 
super-special at one thousand dol- 
lars, and here’s another article 
we’re offering for a dime’? A 
bit incongruous. It is equally 
ridiculous for valuable records to 
share the same file with those of 
merely passing interest. In the 
ease of records, it is not only un- 
wise but dangerous. 


Premature destruction of a 
valuable record is harmful to 
future business. Sales guidance 
suffers; management is bereft of 
past experience on which to rely. 
It is best to take every precaution 
against untimely loss by segregat- 
ing permanent material from non- 
permanent, not at some future 
date, but immediately when the 
record is conceived. Earmarking 
a record for permanent tenure by 
providing a ‘‘permanent file’’ to 
house it from its inception, renders 
worthwhile assurance that it will 
be available when needed, when- 
ever that time may arise. 


The proper preservation of 
sales records is a duty prescribed 
by government under wage and 
hour legislation and, at the same 
time, an obligation on the part of 
present management to future 
custodians of the business. On 
one hand, these papers are neces- 
sary for tax and other govern- 
mental purposes and as evidence 
in case of law suits, and on the 
other hand, they serve to guide 
management in the years to come, 
supplying a shining beacon from 
the past. 
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COFFEE’S “DEW-POINT DANGER 
HOURS” Are Over Now! 





This #1 coffee, being loaded at Santos, is 
extremely vulnerable to dampness in ship- 
ping. Today Cargocaire controls dampness. 





The same #1 coffee, being unloaded ie 
New York—uwith no soft, pithy beans; no 
mold; no loss of flavor, aroma and body. 


New Science Prevents 
Damage from Dampness 


Did you ever notice how dew con- 
denses on a glass of cold water in 
hot, humid weather? This happens 
because the temperature of the 
glass is lower than the dew point 
of the air—that point at which 
moisture forms. 

Any hour in any voyage, the 
same thing can take place on a far 
vaster scale in the holds of cargo 
ships. 

For many cargoes, this means 
the “danger hour.”” Sweat forms 
in the hold. Dampness starts its 
costly damage on cargoes. 

But now dampness can be con- 
trolled—surely, economically and 
easily, thanks to Cargocaire, the 
modern method of dehumidifica- 
tion and ventilation. 


Cargocaire assures 


good cargo out-turn 


Cargocaire operates when the 
moisture content of the air ap- 
proaches the danger dew point... 


whenever a damaging weather- 
front is crossed. It acts also as a 
ventilating system. 

The value of Cargocaire protec- 
tion for most semi-perishable im- 
ports is attested by the prefer- 
ential cargo insurance benefit pro- 
vided by far-seeing underwriters. 

Cargocaire is already standard 
equipment on more than 100 ves- 
sels of the world’s major shipping 
lines. And 100 more ships may 
join the Cargocaire Fleet this year. 

If you want your cargo pro- 
tected against damage from damp- 
ness, phone or write for the serv- 
ices of the Cargocaire Technical 
Advisor. No obligation, of course. 





If you import or export these commod- 
ities . . . coffee, cocoa, grains, canned 
goods, sugar, flax, seeds, oils ... then 
learn how Cargocaire protects you. All 
are subiect to the “dew-point danger 





hours” «nd damage from dampness. 








Cargocatve 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


San Francisco . 


New York . Washington . 
Montreal ° London 


Seattle 





Gotenborg 
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Punch Card 
Cost Control 


(Continued from Page 28) 


master cost cards. The calculating 
machine automatically computes 
and punches into the product 
eards the gross profit or margin 
for each item,sold. Product cards 
for each salesman are held until 
the end of the sales period when 
they are grouped by product and 
a synopsis sheet produced. (Ex- 
hibit 4.) An overall report is 
also made and used as a credit to 
the inventory account. 

It will be noted that all these 
reports are produced from the 
original product card which print- 
ed the orders on the plant to pack 
the merchandise. The automatic 
transcription of the ecards assures 
that all records are accurate, in- 
eluding inventory credits, sales 
eredits, invoice debits, ete. The 
summary cards produced at the 
time of making the invoice are ac- 
eumulated until the end of the ac- 
eounting period, when they will 
be used to produce an analysis of 
eustomer’s purchases for the per- 
riod. (Exhibit 5.) 

This report is of great value to 
the sales manager as it shows at 
a glance the results obtained by 
the salesman on each account. It 
shows the total number of orders 
(shipments) for the period, in 
order to control delivery costs. 
It records the number of items 
sold, thus indicating the activity 
of the salesman in selling the full 
line. It shows the sales by prod- 
uct classes to each customer, to 
assure that the salesman is getting 
a proper distribution and is sell- 
ing the higher profit lines to each 
eustomer. Bonus or Commission 
payments may be based on the 
total margin less expenses. This 
is available from the salesman’s 
synopsis sheet. 

Any of the reports mentioned 
may be produced by class of trade, 
or any other sub-division shown on 
the card, by rearranging the cards 
in the sorting machine and then 
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processing on the accounting ma- 
chine. The summary cards which 
were punched for each invoice are 
reproduced into a card which be- 
comes the charge to accounts re- 
eeivable. They are filled auto- 
matically on the collator with the 
name and address cards and any 
unpaid ecards remaining in the 
file. As cash is received the cards 
representing the items paid are 
removed from the file and used to 
produce the cash book and control 
sheets. The cards remaining in 
the file are used to prepare auto- 
matic machine-written statements 
of account as required, and to pre- 
pare the trial balance. Both of 
these records may be aged to show 
the amount that is current, 30 
days old, 60 days old, ete. 

Under this system the entire ac- 
counting record and all statistical 
reports are controlled or produced 
from the original punched ecards, 
assuring that all records are in 
agreement from the time of receipt 
of the salesman’s order until the 
eash is collected and deposited in 
the bank. 

In considering the advantages of 
the IBM method as applied to dis- 
tribution control, there are the 
following concrete benefits: 

Cards, once punched and 
proved are permanent and unalter- 
able; they eliminate errors result- 








THIS MONTH'S COVER 


IBM electric punch card accounting 
machines provide management with a 
modern complete, and efficient method of 
compiling, analyzing, and printing ac- 
counting and statistical records. Information 
is recorded on IBM cards in punched hole 
form; the cards are arranged; the de- 
sired reports prepared. 

The IBM electric punched card account- 
ing machine (illustrated on the cover) com- 
piles the data and prints reports. It lists, 
classifies, adds, subtracts, and prints totals 
and net balances, in addition to printing 
names, addresses and other alphabetical 
data punched in the cards. 








ing from omissions and transposi- 
tions of figures. 

Peak loads are reduced to a 
minimum. 

The flexibility of the Method 
provides for rapid changes to meet 
new requirements. 

Packing and shipping errors 
are minimized by the use of legible 
instructors. 

Assembly and loading costs in 
the plant are reduced by increased 
speed. 

Accurate sequence loading of 
ears and trucks is assured. 

Items shipped are positively ac- 
counted for. 

Credits to 
curate. 

Salesmen’s calls are speeded up 
through the use of the preprinted 
order form. 

Items sold per order are in- 
creased by listing the full line on 
the order form. 

Claims for improper shipment, 
ete., are reduced. 

Gross and net profit figures are 
available for each salesman. 

Customer analysis records as- 
sure equalized distribution of 
short items and help improve sales 
of high margin products. 


inventory are ac- 


Packaging Contest 


A ‘‘Protective Packaging Con- 
test’? is being conducted in con- 
nection with the Industrial Pack- 
aging Engineers Assn.’s second 
annual exposition, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, April 29 through May 1. 
I. J. Stoller, vice president, Brad- 
ner Smith & Co., Chicago, in 
eharge of contest arrangements 
has announced that the judges are: 

Don L. Quinn, president, Don 
L. Quinn Laboratories, Chicago; 
Gunther Carlberg, secretary, Cen- 
tral Wooden Box Assn., Chicago; 
Roy F. Bluhm, Joy Mfg. Co., 
Michigan City, Ind; H. G. 
Diefendorf, industrial consultant, 
Detroit; A. L. Green, freight 
claims division, Assn. American 
Railroads, Chicago; Albert W. 
Luhrs, industrial consultant, 
Washington, D. C.; D. M. Gilbert, 
Caterpillar Tractor Corp., Peoria, 
Ill.; Joe Lebl, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., Chicago; G. A. Fitzgerald, 
Keeshin Motor Express Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Mechanical handling equipment promotes efficiency 
and economy of operations. ABOVE RIGHT: Bins contain oranges 
Fruit must be firmly and neatly packed for 


of the same size. 
successful shipping. 





In 1946, California Fruit Growers Exchange did 
a business of more than $170 million and lost 
nothing in bad debts. For the past 42 years, 
the total credit loss of the Exchange has been 
55/10,000ths of one per cent of total dollar 
volume. The freight bill of the Exchange last 


year was $60 million. Lemons cost an average 


of $1.06 per crate to get to market, and 
oranges average 98c. per box. 


Citrus Fruit Distribution 


California citrus growers 

looked with despair on the 
two million boxes of fruit pro- 
duced by the infant industry. 
What had started as a profitable 
venture, in a few short years, had 
turned into a disaster. Prices were 
worse than poor, in many cases 
there weren’t any returns to the 
grower, just charges for packing, 
transportation and selling that had 
to be paid out of the grower’s 
already empty pocket. The Cali- 
fornia citrus industry which had 
looked so promising, seemed 
wrecked almost before it got well 
started. 

Despite this inauspicious begin- 
ning, the California citrus indus- 
try produced, and _ satisfactorily 
marketed over 65 million boxes of 
oranges, lemons and grapefruit in 
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By D. M. ANDERSON 
Director of Information 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 


‘ 


1946. Oranges were a ‘‘must’’ on 
every housewife’s shopping list 
and lemons and grapefruit were 
considered everyday foods. The 
value of the California citrus crop 
was estimated at more than 200 
million dollars f.o.b. California 


and ‘‘Sunkist’’ 
word. 

The difference between the near 
failure of a half century ago and 
the ultimate success of the Cali- 
fornia citrus industry was an early 
recognition of the necessity for 
effective distribution. The major 
reason for the poor returns of 1893 
was a complete lack of a proper 
distribution system. The growers 
had railway services, but had no 
market information and didn’t 
know where to put their fruit to 
the best advantage of grower and 
consumer. Prices fluctuated vio- 
lently from market to market and 
from day to day as one market 
was over-supplied and another 
completely under-supplied. 

Realizing that as growers they 
knew nothing about distribution, 
but believing that they should re- 


was a household 
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tain a direct interest in the dis- 
tribution and sale of their own 
products, the majority of Califor- 
nia citrus growers formed the 
Southern California Fruit Ex- 
change, forerunner of the well- 
known California Fruit Growers 
Exchange. Today, the Exchange 
markets three-fourths of the citrus 
fruit produced in California and 
Arizona. The success of the Cali- 
fornia citrus industry must be at- 
tributed to the 14,500 cooperating 
citrus growers comprising the or- 
ganization. By working together 
they have benefited themselves as 
well as the consumer and the 
wholesale and retail trades. 

The only reason for the exist- 
ence of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange is the fundamental 
purpose of marketing. Early in its 
history. the grower-directors of 
the marketing cooperative deter- 
mined that they must increase the 
per capita consumption of citrus 
fruit if they were to market their 
increasing crops successfully. In 
1908, they subscribed funds to 
launch a test advertising campaign 
in the state of Iowa. At its con- 
clusion, the sale of oranges in 
Iowa had increased 50 percent 
while sales in the rest of the coun- 
try had shown only a 17 percent 
increase. 

The proof was in. Advertising 


has been a major activity of Ex- 
change growers since that time. In 
1946, the Exchange spent almost 
$3 million to advertise ‘‘Sunkist’’ 
fruit. Each grower pays his pro- 
portionate share of the advertising 
cost. The orange grower currently 
is assessed 7c. per packed box; the 
lemon grower 14c. per box; and 
the grapefruit grower le. per box. 
While advertising cannot take all 
the credit, it is significant that the 
per capita consumption of oranges 
in the United States has jumped 
from 39 per year in 1920 to over 
125 per year in 1946. During that 
period, the Exchange has carried 
forward its most intensive adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Hand in hand with advertising 
has been the progress of distribu- 
tion and market development. It 
does no good to create a desire for 
citrus fruit on the part of the con- 
sumer if there is no fruit for him 
to purchase in his market. 
was one of the failings in the early 
days. Growers heard that prices 
for fruit were good in Chicago so 
they all shipped to Chicago, ere- 
ating an over-supply with result- 
ant losses to themselves and the 
local trade. In the meantime, con- 
sumers in Des Moines, St. Louis 
and Detroit either had no fruit or 
were able to purchase it only at 
extremely high prices. 


Boxes are stacked "top up" in reefer cars for shipping. 
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The first important move in the 
distribution picture was the estab- 
lishment of salaried sales offices 
throughout the country. Today 
the Exchange has 56 such offices 
located in key markets covering 
the United States and Canada. In 
addition to selling fruit, these of- 
fices serve as market reporting 
services. Constantly, throughout 
every working day by telegraph 
and telephone, market news is ex- 
ehanged between the central office 
in Los Angeles and the branch 
offices. 

‘‘Market good Toronto can use 
60 cars next week,’’ or ‘‘ Demand 
slow Baltimore, think better re- 
duce order,’’ read typical wires. 
Plotted on a gigantic sales chart 
which shows sales, shipments, 
prices, weather conditions, etc., 
these market dispatches form chips 
in a vast mosaic which, when as- 
sembled each day, present an ac- 
curate market picture. Code is 
used on practically all wires as a 
time and money saver rather than 
for secrecy. In 1946, the Exchange 
Market News Service sent and re- 
ceived over 900,000 telegraphed 
eode words which would have to- 


taled over 5 million words if sent. 


in uneoded form. 

With over 200 separate packing 
houses, each a railway loading 
point, the traffic problem of the 
Exchange is considerable. Three 
transcontinental rail lines load 
practically the entire California- 
Arizona citrus crop but few pack- 
ing houses are directly served by 
more than one of the originating 
carriers. From the originating 
points citrus fruit fans out to 
every market in the United States 
and Canada and to many foreign 
markets. Literally every railway 
in this country and Canada carries 
Exchange fruit. 

The Traffic Department of the 
Exchange is responsible for all 
fruit from the time it is picked up 
by a switch engine at the packing 
house until it is delivered to the 
final wholesale buyer in the con- 
suming market. Each ear is 
routed individually to take advan- 
tage of every possible saving in 
rate and, at the same time, assure 
prompt movement to ultimate des- 
tination. Since citrus is perish- 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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yFarmer Co-ops Take Up 
Traffic Management 


The co-ops have learned that large savings can be gained through 
the attention that competent traffic management can give to the trans- 
portation end of their business. The National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, which speaks for 4,000,000 farmers, has created a 
National Agricultural Cooperative Transportation Committee, and it 
is hoped to have an organization that will serve the transportation 
interests of agriculture as well as the NIT League serves commerce 


USINESS agencies. created 

by farmers to handle the 

marketing of their products 
and the purchase of their oper- 
ating supplies are beginning to re- 
alize that traffic control is a factor 
of vital importance in keeping 
distribution costs down. 

Dedicated to the purpose of es- 
tablishing the shortest and least 
expensive distribution line between 
producer and consumer, these 
agricultural cooperatives have 
made some notable records in the 
business world for the efficiency 
and economies attained in their 
selling and buying operations. 

Gradually, however, the co-ops 
are learning that further large 
Savings ean be gained through the 
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and industry. 


By H. H. SLAWSON 
Special Correspondent 


attention which a competent traffic 
manager can give to the transpor- 
tation end of their business. This 
discovery has become the impelling 
motive of a movement, under way 
for a year, to dispense with the 
‘‘slorified shipping clerk’’ who, all 
too commonly, handles the traffic 
matters of individual associations 
and, in his place, to set up traffic 
departments staffed by a personnel 
trained and experienced in traffic 
management. 

To develop this program the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Coopera- 


tives, which speaks for over 4,000,- 
000 farmer co-op members, has 
created a National Agricultural 
Cooperative Transportation Com- 
mittee (NACT) with a Lansing, 
Mich., farm organization leader, 
Clark L. Brody, as its chairman. 
Ultimately, as Mr. Brody and his 
committee associates envision the 
plan, it is hoped to have an or- 
ganization serving the transporta- 
tion interests of agriculture in 
much the same way that the well- 
known National Industrial Traffic 
League serves commerce and in- 
dustry. 

Agriculture being a highly di- 
versified industry, with interest in 
one area centered on grain, in an- 
other on livestock, elsewhere on 
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Value of Traffic Management 


PEAKING at the recent meeting of the 

National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
fives, at Chicago, on “Traffic Management 
4rom the Standpoint of Top Management,” 
‘Henry H. Rathbun, president, Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Assn., New York, de- 
clared there is no substitute for a com- 
petent traffic manager at the head of an 
aggressive traffic department. 


“A traffic department, well-manned and 
trained,” Mr. Rathbun said, “pays for its 
cost a dozen times over. | know this from 
personal experience. The Dairymen's 
League has had a traffic department from 
the day it was incorporated some 27 years 
ago, and we have never regretted it. 
Every day we obtain some advantage, some 
efficiency, or saving... . 

“Management cannot hope to be fa- 
umiliar with all of the complications of traf- 
fic management, nor does it need to be. 

man hould be __ intelligent 
enough to ine experts and use them to 
the fullest extent. 

“Traffic eager is rapidly einem 
ing a profession of high standing. The 
men in this field must know a great deal; 





they must have some legal and account- 
ing background. They must be experi- 
enced in all major phases of transportation: 
Rail, automotive, and even air. They must 
know about packaging, manufacturing, and 
sales. In other words, they must not only 
be experts in their own field, transporta- 
tion, but semi-experts in the great number 
of fields that relate to transportation. With 
such qualifications, traffic managers and 
their departments perform countless func- 
tions that add up to greater savings. 

"Management should not overlook the 
value of consultation with its traffic de- 
partment. Nearly every phase of business 
operation ties in some way with traffic. It 
may be the location of a new plant or 
office; a new package for a product, or 
one of a hundred other details. Man- 
agement knows that it pays to consider all 
angles, especially the traffic angle. It may 
make the difference between a successful, 
profitable operation, and one that is not." 

While industry has used transportation 
experts for a long time, Mr. Rathbun told 
the 500 cooperative delegates, "traffic man- 
agership in agriculture is in its embryonic 
stage." 








cotton, fruit, dairy products, poul- 
try or other commodities, it is rec- 
ognized that the immediate trans- 
portation problems of different 
regions are equally diversified and 
complex. At the same time, it is 
recognized that all farmers have 
one basic interest in common, i.e., 
overall transportation problems, 
which, generally speaking, are ap- 
plicable everywhere. 

To function more effectively, 
therefore the NACT committee 
has established five regional areas, 
as follows: (1) Pacific coast re- 
gion, divided into a northern and 
southern district, the first covering 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Wyoming and Colo- 
rado; and the latter including 
California, Nevada, Arizona and 
New Mexico; (2) South central re- 
gion, including Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana; (3) 
North central region, including 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota; (4) North- 
eastern region, including Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Ver- 
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mont, New Hampshire, Maine; 
(5) Southeastern region, covering 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 

Leaving to sub-committees in 
these regional areas matters in- 
volving tariffs, switching and ter- 
minal charges, use of highway, air 
and water facilities, loss and dam- 
age claims, milling, storage, stop- 
over, out-of-line, reconsigning and 
diversion privileges and other eur- 
rent local problems, the national 
committee, Mr. Brody has explain- 
ed, will concentrate on the bal- 
ancing of sectional shades of opin- 
ion and development of a national 
transportation policy for agricul- 
ture, which can be presented to 
Congress, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other govern- 
mental agencies with assurance 
that it represents the united think- 
ing of organized farmers. 

‘*In all my years of farm organ- 
ization work,’’ Mr. Brody re- 
marked at the NACT committee’s 
first annual meeting in January, 
‘‘the growth of interest in our 
transportation program is one of 
my most interesting experiences. 


We are starting slowly and in 
some sections it has, as yet, been 
difficult to get going at all. But 
our sectional setup has been or- 
ganized and the movement is be- 


ginning to roll. Since it offers so 
much that is worth while, I am 
confident it will eventually assume 
an important place in cooperative 
activities. ’’ 


The Committee’s hardest prob- 
lem, Mr. Brody said, has been to 
convince top management of many 
cooperatives of the need for sci- 
entific attention to traffic control. 


Some of the larger and more 
successful cooperatives, such as G. 
L. F. Exchange, Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange, Southern 
States Cooperative, Washington 
(State) Cooperative Farmers Ex- 
change, and California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, have for years 
possessed traffic departments 
which compare in efficiency and 
prestige with those maintained by 
many of the nation’s outstanding 
commercial and industrial organ- 
izations, 

For consideration of the lag- 
gards some startling facts have 
been turned up showing what the 
lack of a traffic manager can cost 
a co-op. A Pennsylvania group, 
for example, when it made a sur- 
vey to determine the merits of 
employing a trained traffie man, 
discovered that on carload rail 
shipments of stock feed ingredi- 
ents from Pacific coast points to 
its feed manufacturing plant in 
Pennsylvania, for a long time it 
had been overcharged as much as 
$600 freight per car. Another co- 
operative erected a grain elevator 
only to discover that it was located 
at a point where is was under 
severe rate disadvantages, some- 
thing that could have been avoid- 
ed, if a trained traffic man had 
been consulted first. 


In still another case traffic sur- 
veys were conducted on behalf of 
two soybean processing associa- 
tions in a midwestern state 
through which it was established 
that it would be to the advantage 
of each association to transfer its 


manufacturing facilities to other | 


locations. If one co-op moved its 
mill just 10 miles and the other 19 
miles from their original locations, 
the survey indicated, each would 
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then be able to receive the benefits 
of more favorable processing-in- 
transportation charges. 

Forewarned by such experiences, 
an Illinois cooperative which is 
planning to add a new feed mill 
to its facilities, had an exhaustive 
traffic survey made last year to 
determine at what point in the 
state to erect its plant in order to 
obtain the greatest possible benefit 
from available transportation 
services, Chicago, Peoria and East 
St. Louis appear to be chief con- 
tenders for the site, which is ex- 
pected to be selected shortly. 

In Texas a cooperative which 
was launched in 1930 at an out-of- 
the-way point and has since grown 
to impressive size, has learned 
through a traffic survey that by 
moving its headquarters opera- 
tions to Dallas, a considerable sum 
ean be shaved off annual transpor- 
tation costs, while, through the ad- 
ditional shipping facilities avail- 
able there, its services to members 
can be improved immeasurably. 
Action on the findings is antic- 
ipated when general economic con- 


ditions have been stabilized more 
definitely. 

Another instance of the new in- 
terest which the farmer co-ops are 
showing in the relation of trans- 
portation to economie distribution, 
is the decision of an Ohio purchas- 
ing and manufacturing coopera- 
tive, taken last year, to organize a 
traffic department, in the expecta- 
tion that this will make possible 
big reductions in its transporta- 
tion bill. 

Currently, this cooperative’s an- 
nual gross business volume is run- 
ning around $7,000,000. Raw 
materials required for manufac- 
turing operations come from scores 
of points to its factories in a half 
dozen locations, * while finished 
products and purchased supplies 
are distributed to member units 
in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, IIl- 
inois, Pennsylvania, New York, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Washington. 

How such a far-flung enterprise 
eould get along without a trained 
traffic manager is difficult to com- 
prehend. Yet for years this as- 


sociation’s principal interest in 
traffic matters was in having its 
freight bills audited by an outside 
service bureau and leaving the 
rest of its traffic problems to 
chance. 

Among the new traffic man- 
ager’s duties will be: (1) procur- 
ing the removal of maladjustments 
in existing freight rates to meet 
competitive conditions from other 
areas; (2) obtaining reduced 
transportation charges on raw 
materials received and on manu- 
factured and assembled commod- 
ities forwarded to members; (3) 
securing more favorable freight 
rate classifications; (4) securing 
the publication of additional 
transit, reconsigning and diversion 
privileges; and (5) rendering an 
advisory and technical transporta- 
tion service to member co-op units 
that do not maintain traffic de- 
partments. 

Needless to say, the transporta- 
tion end of this Ohio co-op’s busi- 
ness hereafter can be expected to 
show appreciable improvement, 
financially and otherwise. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP CALIBER 2222 
prom bumper to tail light 


The ability to take punishment without show” 
ing it is one of the marks of a champion. 


The ability to absorb mile upon mile of road 
ripples and vibration under burning sun or 
driving rain without looking rickety or weath- 
er-beaten is one of the marks of champion- 
ship caliber in a van body. 


Gerstenslager Bodies have a coast-to-coast 
reputation for knowing how to take it and 


come back for more. 


The Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, Ohio 


Established 1860 
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To get their food and fiber to 
market the farmers annually pay 
rail carriers one and one-half bil- 
lion dollars in freight charges. 
The Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Assn. alone, reports that its 
yearly freight bill on milk shipped 
chiefly to New York City, runs 
to three and a third million dol- 
lars. 

On wheat, corn and oats, the 
freight charge according to recent 
statistics, represents between 10 
and 13 percent of the commodity’s 
value at destination. On oranges 
and grape-fruit the freight cost is 
40 percent of delivered price; on 
potatoes 32 percent; on straw 66 
percent. And for all agricultural 
products the transportation cost 
averages 10 percent of value at 
destination. 

These scattered figures and 
others of like import warrant the 
belief of the NACT committee that 
through competent traffic manage- 
ment millions of dollars can be 
saved the farmers whose products 
the cooperatives handle in their 
agency capacity. 

But the interest in modern traf- 
fic management is not limited to 
possible financial benefits. Proper 
packaging and packing play an 
important part in transportation 


and the NACT committee is map-: 


ping plans to review current co-op 











Dislocations In Distribution 


Vast dislocations in distribution channels 
resulting from unpredicted upsets in the 
national economy have caused a majority 
of companies in almost all industries to 
revise drastically marketing programs de- 
veloped in the past 12 months, leaving 
many no more prepared for the return 
to the impending buyers’ market than a 
year ago this time. 

This is the consensus of marketing and 
sales executives in hundreds of representa- 
tive companies surveyed by the American 
Management Assn. in connection with its 
marketing conference last month at Hotel 
Commodore, New York. 

In announcing the findings of the AMA 
survey, Alvin E. Dodd, association presi- 
dent, characterized the upset in distribu- 
tion as equally serious as the failure of 
the nation to meet its production goals in 
recent months. Mr. Dodd said that com- 
panies surveyed by AMA were reluctant to 
predict how long it would take until 
normal distribution was achieved but that 
the consensus seemed to be “from many 
months to a year or possibly two years in 
some of the heavy industries.” 





practices and make improvements 
where desirable. 

Already the committee has ex- 
tended its cooperation to rail and 
motor truck carriers and manufac- 
turers in development of refriger- 
ation equipment. Further research 
in other transportation problems 
also is planned with expected as- 
sistance from the recently enacted 
federal Public Law No. 733 which 








Co-ops Show Gain 


ey age sage and purchasing cooperatives 
in the United States and Canada affili- 
ated with National Cooperatives, Inc., re- 
ported substantial gains all along the line 
to add up to the biggest year in their 
history, according to T. A. Tenhune, Busi- 
ness Manager, National Cooperatives. 
The wholesale volume of the 22 regional 
cooperatives that make up National, 
jumped from $177,400,000 in 1945 to $232,- 
100,000 in 1946. This was an increase of 
— than $54,000,000 or 30 percent over 
Retail volume took a bigger increase in 
dollar sales, but a smaller percentage-wise 
increase. Estimated volume of retail co-ops 
affiliated with these 22 regionals stood at 
$541,992,000 in 1945. This increased $156,- 
528,000 to the record-breaking total of 
$698,520,000 as of the close of 1946. Re- 
tail sales were 28 percent ahead of 1945. 
A total of 423 cooperative associations 
were added during the course of the year 


making a total of 4,522 associations, and 
the number of outlets jumped forward by 
594 to reach a total of 5,819 outlets at 
the close of 1946. 

The number of member families served 
by local co-ops affiliated with National 


Cooperatives also took a large jump during * 


the course of the year. 180,236 new mem- 
bers were added, boosting the number of 
families served through National Coopera- 
tives to over a million and a half mark. 
Membership at the close of the year stood 
at 1,516,950. This was a 13 percent in- 
crease over 1945. 

National Cooperatives handles national 
purchasing contracts for its regional mem- 
bers as well as operating a milking machine 
factory, a hot water heater factory, a 
chemical products plant, and a flour mill. 
Volume actually handled directly by Na- 
tional in 1946 was $16,000,000. This was 
double the volume for 1945 and four times 
the volume two years ago. 
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provides funds for a program of 
research to aid the nation’s agri- 
cultural industry generally. 

Current interest in air transport 
of farm commodities assures this 
phase of agricultural transporta- 
tion adequate attention on the 
committee’s agenda. Reported at 
its January mecting was the in- 
stance of a New Jersey private 
meat processing company which 
each week receives a planeload of 
cattle from Montgomery, Ala, 
Shrinkage in weight, from which 
eattle suffer severely during rail 
or truck transportation, is said 
to be strikingly reduced by the 
swift air trip, a result which, in 
some cases, more than offsets the 
high air freight rate. Further in- 
vestigation of this revolutionary 
innovation in farm eattle shipping 
practices is promised by the 
NACT committee. 

Under study also is a proposal 
to organize an educational institu- 
tion where the personnel to staff 
the projected new traffic depart- 
ments of the 10,000 farmer co-ops 
ean be trained and developed. 
Where co-ops are too small to war- 
rant as individual traffic staff a 
plan is proposed to pool the in- 
terests of groups of smaller or 
ganizations so that all can be serv- 
ed by one central traffic control 
agency. 

Much of this program of the 
National Agricultural Cooperative 
Transportation Committee for 
some time to come will be experi- 
mental. But, since the work is 
starting almost from scratch, its 
progress should be of the utmost 
interest to transportation people 
everywhere. 


Rights Acquired 


Continental Can Company has 
acquired the net assets of the 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp., Hope 
well, Va., manufacturer of Four 
drinier and cylinder kraft sul- 
phate paper and liner board. The 
mill will be used to supply raw 
materials for fibre drum and bar 
rel manufacture in the Van Wert, 
Ohio and Reading, Pa., plants of 
The Container Co., one of Con- 
tinental’s principal subsidiaries. 
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Controlled Distribution 


should be the duty of the traffic 
manager and experts responsible 
to him. 

Pusuic Rewuations: This fune- 
tion is so new that it has not yet 
found its natural place in many 
organizations. Some presidents 
want it under their personal su- 
pervision. Others make it a part 
of advertising and promotion. In 
many cases it is handled by the 
advertising agency or a private 
firm of consultants. If a formal 
distribution department is created 
it should cover public relations be- 
eause of its close connection with 
promotion and its need for the 
surveys of market research. 

CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS: The 
Treasurer or chief financial officer 
will not willingly relinquish con- 
trol of this function. An expe- 
rienced sales manager knows, how- 
ever, that a credit manager can 
exert a great deal of influence on 


(Continued from Page 32) 


sales and sales policies. He knows, 
too, that eredit policies must be 
geared to those of sales within the 
limits of sound financial judgment. 
For example, only top manage- 
ment can decide that at a given 
time accounts receivable must not 
exceed, say, $500,000. But within 
that limit the sales and eredit 
managers should decide how it is 
to be distributed; when the credit 
man should go calling and on 
whom ; how to assist a customer to 
handle his own finances; when to 
be tough and when to be flexible 
and so on. 

There still is another reason 
why eredit control belongs in dis- 
tribution. Left to himself, a treas- 
urer is almost sure to look with 
favor upon a program that limits 
credit losses to the lowest possible 
minimum percentage of sales. In 
that way practically all of the 
marginal business is passed up. 


He rarely realizes that such a pol- 
icy often limits sales volume un- 
necessarily and, consequently, net 
profits. If he insists that eredit 
losses be kept below one-quarter of 
one percent, for example, he will 
give up a certain vclume of busi- 
ness, of which only a small part is 
likely to result in loss. It has 
often been found that by raising, 
only slightly, the allowable per- 
centage of credit loss, the addi- 
tional profit secured in dollars far 
outweighs the increased credit loss 
in dollars. 

Such an arrangement with the 
treasurer may, admittedly, be a 
delicate one in some instances. If 
it is undertaken with open minds, 
it will add substantially to the 
control of the ehief distribution 
executive who is responsible for 
volume and, to a large extent, net 
profits. 

(Continued Next Month) 
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A SAVING AT EVERY TURN 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 
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and rehandling of individual cases 
throughout the entire distribution 
process, 

By actual count, he found that 
a ease of finished goods was han- 
dled 14 times before it was de- 
livered to the customer. Maultiply- 
ing the movement of several mil- 
lion cases a year by 14 handlings 
per case meant a_ tremendous 
amount of labor expense. Have 
you ever counted the number of 
times a case of merchandise is 
handled individually in your dis- 
tribution cycle? If it is more 
than four, you probably have an 
—opportunity to reduce your dis- 
tribution costs. 

After consistent effort and anal- 
ysis, it was determined that over 
a million dollars a year was being 
‘spent for labor in the warehouses 
-of the company. A large part of 
this was required by the constant 
handling and rehandling of case 
‘goods. Perhaps it was fortunate 
for this company to have had a 
wide variety of warehouse designs 
in effect. For this meant that the 
Director of Commercial Research 
had to give careful attention to 
the type and size of materials han- 
dling equipment which might be 
adapted to these various ware- 
houses. 

Here he utilized the services of 
the plant Industrial Engineering 
Department in order to determine 
whether the ‘‘unit-load principle’’ 
of handling materials could be 
utilized. You are familiar with 
the use of pallets and fork trucks 
which permit the movement of 25 
to 50 eases as a unit load, all at 
one time. 

In an integrated operation such 
as this one, reasoned the Commer- 
cial Research and Industrial En- 
gineering team, it should be pos- 
sible to place cases on a pallet at 
the end of the production line, 
transport them into plant ware- 
houses if necessary, then move 
them to branch sales warehouses, 
and finally to the various distri- 
buting locations. Instead of 14 
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Twilight Zone 


(Continued from Page 26) 


handlings as involved in the eur- 


rent process, the new scheme 
would require only three han- 
dlings. 


A very interesting and some- 
what new concept of materials 
handling came out of this assign- 
ment. You may not be familar 
with the fact that there is consid- 
erable difference of opinion with 
regard to the size of pallet used to 
store and move merchandise. Some 
companies have constructed pallets 
of a size to fit warehouse column 
spacing; others have designed pal- 
lets to fit the various case sizes to 
be handled, and others have de- 
signed pallets to hold a certain 
load or quantity of merchandise. 
Each of these concepts is funda- 
mentally unsound since the basis 
of each design takes such a limited 
view of the eventual and full use 
of a paliet. 

Looking ahead in the entire field 
of distribution, some day we will 





Mechanical “Butcher Boy” 
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An elevating endgate mounted on a 
Fruehauf refrigerator van serves as a 
mechanical “butcher boy" in distributing 
meat products throughout the Eau Claire, 
Wis. area. The trailer is used by A. F. 
Schwahn & Sons, to supply a fleet of city 
delivery trucks. Hydraulically operated, 
the endgate is said to lift or lower !-ton 
loads in 10 seconds. 





-a certain optimum length and 








see merchandise and materials of 
all types being stored and shipped 
around the country on pallets, 
There will be considerable inter- 
change of pallets between plants, 
warehouses and companies. The 
company which has several plants 
and a number of warehouses is in 
an excellent position to cut distri- 
bution costs drastically by ship- 
ping merchandise on pallets be 
tween its plants and warehouses. 
Even the company which serves a 
limited market and operates only 
one plant has an opportunity to 
use pallets in its warehouses and 
for local deliveries. It has been 
pretty well demonstrated that re- 
gardless of the size of a com- 
pany’s distribution and handling 
operation, the integrated use of 
pallets and suitable materials han- 
dling equipment can contribute 
substantially to reducing distribu- 
tion costs. 


The simple new concept of pal- 
let design which was developed in 
this study is that pallet size should 
be influenced by the type of trans- 
portation equipment in which 
goods will be shipped, now or 
eventually. If your merchandise 
is shipped in freight cars, for 
example, the pallets used should 
fit economically within the 98 in. 
width of a freight car. There is 


width of pallet which not only 
will fit perfectly, but which will 
facilitate the operation of the fork 
truck within the freight car. If 
your merchandise moves in re 
frigerator cars having only an 88 
in. width, a different size pallet 
is required. Or if your merchan- 
dise is shipped by truck, another 
size of pallet should be employed 
for economical use in the available 
space. 


This does not mean that if you 
use all three forms of transporta- 
tion your company must have 
three sizes of pallets.- It is pos 
sible to design a pallet which will 
be adaptable to all three of these 
modes of transportation. The Atlas 
Soap Co. found that a 40 in. 
48 in. four-way pallet would fit 
all of its transportation facilities 

Adoption of this pallet size leads 
to some very interesting possibil 
ities. First there is the question 
of what case size fits best on 4 
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Again, to use economically 


pallet. 
the maximum available surface 
area of the pallet, the size and 
shape of the carton should be care- 


fully planned. This particular 
company subsequently found that 
there was nothing sacred about 
putting 12 units, or a multiple of 
12 units in a case. It discovered 
that it was possible to establish 
a certain range of case sizes which 
would utilize efficiently the pallet 
surface area. However, these case 
sizes might require putting only 
10 units in a ease, or 16, 22 or 28 
units, odd amounts not necessarily 
multiples of an even dozen. 
Obviously, a change in case ca- 
pacity will affect other phases of 
distribution, for example, the sell- 
ing of quantities in odd amounts. 
According to the experience of this 
company, however, this was not a 
difficult task, and it actually ob- 
tained an advantage in selling its 
product in such odd case sizes. 
Whereas, a salesman might pre- 
viously sell a case of an even dozen 
units, here was an opportunity for 
him to place a few more units in 











Consumer Credit 


The big problem in 1947 is how to move 
the vast amount of goods that will flood 
the market, J. Gardon Dakins, head of the 
Credit Management Div., National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn., told members of the 
American Bankers’ Assn. at a recent St. 
Louis meeting. Because of a tightening 
of the nation's economy, Mr. Dakins said, 
money assumed to be available for the 
purchase of new cars, refrigerators and 
homes has dwindled. 

Warning his audience against a “high- 
pressure approach" in making collections, 
Mr. Dakins asserted: “It will bring success 
to you and your bank if you continue to 
extend credit wisely and at a cost to the 
consumer of as little as possible con- 
sistent with good service at a reasonable 
profit.” 





the retailer’s hands by suggesting 
a case of 14 or 16 units. 

There are all sorts of interesting 
sidelights to this question of ma- 
terials handling. They all seem to 
point to this one thought: don’t 
be influenced by your unit con- 
tainer size or case size, or by the 
limitations of any current ware- 
housing practice, when determin- 
ing whether you can employ mod- 


ern, up-to-date materials handling 
techniques. The chances are that 
there will be more attractive dis- 
tribution cost-reduction opportun- 
ities if you take a fresh, objective 
approach to the problem. 

Coming back to our case ex- 
ample, the Director of Commercial 
Research, along with the assistance 
of the Industrial Engineer and the 
Market Research Director, soon 
developed a warehousing program 
which called for the relocation of 
several warehouses, the elimina- 
tion of a few poorly situated ware- 
houses, and the eventual redesign 
or reconstruction of those ware- 
houses which were properly lo- 
eated but incorrectly designed. 

Standards were established to 
describe the most desirable site 
and location characteristics, the 
location of the site with respect 
to railroad facilities, the ware- 
house construction details, the 
methods of arranging warehouse 
stock and handling it when the 
warehouse was in operation. 

Pallet sizes determined column 
spacing and aisle widths, ceiling 
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ESCORT 
TR UC K 


CRAWLER TREAD... 
made of fabricated rub- 
ber belting, it runs over a 
built-in roller unit. Non- 
skid and long-wearing. 


FREE WHEELING on 
flat surfaces. 
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KIND OF TRUCK ... 


Saves Labor and Damage 
A CRAWLER Truck 


Heavy Handling 


The ESCORT TRUCK is specially-designed for the 
smooth handling of heavy appliances — ranges, refrig- 
erators, radios, phonographs, automatic venders — and 
other items which require careful handling in delivery. 


The ESCORT rolls right up steps and stairs on its: 
crawler tread and is swiftly maneuverable in close quar- 
ters. The appliance is strapped to the ESCORT before 
loading and removed only after delivery is made. 

Handling costs are sharply reduced with the ESCORT 
—two men can easily do the work usually demanded! 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
AUGUSTA, 


GEORGIA 
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heights and floor loads. These 
were all established as warehouse 
standards. Anaylsis of the prod- 
uct line showed that many items 
were slow movers and hence the 
location of such merchandise in 
the warehouse should be farther 
away from the order assembly 
area than those items which were 
fast movers. All such factors were 
found to influence warehouse lay- 
out and operation. Hence the ideal 
was determined and established as 
standard for all warehouses. 

Many changes have been made 
in the warehousing and handling 
phases of the distribution process 
in this company during the past 
year. Savings today exceed $100,- 
000 and there are reliable indica- 
tions that when several new ware- 
houses have been constructed and 
set up on the new basis, savings 
in excess of one-quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars will be obtained. 

During this distribution anal- 
ysis, another fundamental ques- 
tion was investigated by the Di- 
rector of Commercial Research. 
You will recall that the president 
of the company asked the ques- 
tion: Where should merchandise 
be stored after it has been pro- 
duced? This question involved 
not only warehouse location but 
also the methods and cost of trans- 
portation and traffic. 

Here is another one of those 





problems that lie in the area be- 
tween manufacturing and sales, 
with neither the production nor 
sales executive paying much at- 
tention to it. In*addition, the 
handling of traffic details in most 
companies is considered a neces- 
sary evil and one which seems so 
complex and uninteresting that 
the majority of operating and 
sales executives just naturally shy 
away from it. If you are avoid- 
ing the traffic problem in your 
company you are overlooking an- 
other opportunity to reduce dis- 
tribution costs. 

If you are serving a market 
larger than the immediate local 
vicinity around your plant and 
are storing finished goods in ware- 
houses adjacent to your plant, you 
probably are spending more for 
freight, transportation and han- 
dling expense than you should. 

The Atlas Soap Co. found that 
wherever it could ship a case of 
goods directly from the production 
line to a sales branch warehouse, 
by-passing the plant warehouse en- 
tirely, it would save 5c. per case. 
To do this effectively, however, re- 
quired that a better job of plan- 
ning distribution would have to 
be done. 

When the Director of Commer- 
cial Research began to analyze 
freight costs and warehouse capac- 
ity, he found that in many in- 


merchandise was being 
placed in plant warehouses which 
could have been shipped directly 
to the branch warehouses. Fur- 
thermore, because not all plants 
manufactured the complete prod- 


stances 


uct line, inter-plant shipments 
were being made in order to ac- 
eumulate a sufficient quantity of 
several items to make up a full 
carload lot to be shipped to the 
branch warehouses. 

This often created a condition 
of overflowing plant warehouses 
and relatively empty branch ware- 
houses. The traffic manager was 
working on the correct principle 
that only full carload lots should 
be shipped. The sales department, 
of course, wanted a variety of 
merchandise to come at one time 
rather than large carload lots of 
just one item at a time. This 
practice had little regard for the 
condition of plant warehouses. 

In collaboration with the traf- 
fic, sales and production managers, 
the Director of Commercial Re- 
search worked out a plan whereby 
the company could take advantage 
of an arrangement which the rail- 
roads offer to certain classes of 
shippers. This arrangement is 
called ‘‘storage in transit.’’ It 
permits the shipper to move ear- 
load lots of merchandise across 
the country, stopping en route and 
warehousing the goods at some 








Extra Jobs For Fork Trucks 





DUTIES OF FORK TRUCKS ARE NOT LIMITED to tote boxes, 
Here a Yale & Towne truck demon- 
strates a manner of manipulating drums of oil, chemicals, powders, 


pallets, skids and crates. 


etc. 


Because the distance between the two prongs on a fork truck 
may be adjusted (either by hand or mechanically, depending upon 
the model) it is a simple matter to set them so that they will 
clear the main diameter of a drum, but catch within the outside 
diameter of the two raised rings which the drum manufacturers 
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provide for easy rolling. 
drums may either be drawn over on their sides and picked up 


When truck forks are thus adjusted, 


in a horizontal position as shown, or picked up straight in a vertical 


position, and carried to destination. 


In the case illustrated, further efficiency in time and power is 
gained by loading three drums on a trailer and then using the 
fork truck as a tractor to pull all three at once to destination 
while the fourth is carried on the prongs of the fork. 
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intermediate location. At any 
time within a year the shipper 
may combine this merchandise 
with shipments from other plants 
and then reship to the final des- 
tination at through carload rates. 
There is a small service charge at- 
tached to this arrangement and 
the goods must move via a certain 
routing, but the advantages it 
affords more than offset the small 
extra cost involved. 

Under this arrangement the 
Atlas Soap Co. found it was able 
to ship full ecarload lots directly 
from the production lines at the 
several plants to intermediate 
storage-in-transit warehouses. 
These were located strategically in 
order to facilitate the most eco- 
nomical routing to branch ware- 
houses. At the storage-in-transit 
warehouses the goods were placed 
in stock and accumulated until 
the necessary assortment was avail- 
able. Thus the products of sev- 
eral plants were combined before 
shipping them on to branch ware- 
houses. This arrangement per- 
mitted the company to take full 








Highway Laws 


Further modernization of state laws regu- 
lating permissible sizes and weights of 
tractor-trailer combinations are likely, ac- 
cording to Roland Rice, general counsel, 
American Trucking Assn. 

In an analysis of the state legislative out- 
look presented during the first session of a 
two-day annual meeting of the Truck Trailer 
Mfrs. Assn., Mr. Rice said it is significant 
of the trend that respective states, taken 
by large geographical regions, have found 
it advisable to move toward greater reg- 
ional uniformity and liberality as to per- 
missible vehicle sizes and weights. 








advantage of through freight rates 
on ecarload shipments to all 
branches. It relieved the over- 
erowded plant warehouses and 
provided an adequate assortment 
of merchandise at the branches. 

By applying this traffic tech- 
nique, the company found that it 
eould reduce its annual freight 
bill considerably. <A net distribu- 
tion cost saving of over 15 percent 
was obtained after the necessary 
storage-in-transit warehouses had 
been set up and after allowing for 
any in-transit charges. 


This was not a labor saving, but 
a freight bill saving. There are 
several similar arrangements 
which most railroads will work 
out with you if you ship by rail. 
Consequently, a little effort on 
your part will make it possible to 
take advantage of lower freight 
rates or special transportation ar- 
rangements which will reduce your 
distribution costs. Often the small 
shipper has just as much oppor- 
tunity to develop transportation 
economies as the large company. 
A little effort, imagination, and 
an objective look at this element 
of distribution expense usually 
will uncover cost reduction pos- 
sibilities. 

The studies described soon led to 
a question which already has come 
to your mind, I am sure. Here 
was an extensive program which 
became necessary because little or 
no attention had been directed to 
the ‘‘twilight zone’’ between sales 
and manufacturing. How is it 
possible to keep on top of ware- 
housing, handling and transporta- 
tion problems such as these? What 





.. . all-round material handy-man 









m LOW FIRST COST 
1“ LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


i RUNS ALL DAY ON A GALLON OF GAS 
V2 AND 1 TON CAPACITIES 


i SAFE — EASY TO DRIVE 


POWERFUL GASOLINE ENGINE 
i” NO BATTERIES TO CHARGE 
BUILT TO STAND HARD USAGE 
FAST — HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A SHORT TIME 
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Above, right: Model FF dual-wheel 
l-ton capacity Chore Boy handling bulky 
boxes. Left: Model B, 2 ton capacity 
Chore Boy hauling BUDA Lifting Jacks. 


Write for illustrated literature describ- 
ing the Chore Boy’s usefulness through- 
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will prevent this company from 
finding itself with the same excess 
distribution costs 10 years from 
' now 

Atlas solved this problem neatly 
and simply. Its plan may have 
application in your company. It 
created an entirely new depart- 
ment known as the Warehousing 
and Transportation Division. The 
executive in charge of the Division 
reports directly to the President 
and is responsible for the physical 
handling and movement of the 
product from plant door to re- 
tailer’s floor. 

The creation of this department 
means that the manufacturing 
executive can concentrate his at- 
tention on getting out production 
at the lowest possible cost. The 
sales executive can devote his full 
time and attention to the line su- 
pervision of salesmen and the pro- 
motional job necessary to sell the 
greatest volume. The in-between 
distribution activities of warehous- 
ing, handling and getting mer- 
chandise from the plant to the 
customer will be controlled effec- 


tively by a major executive spe- 
cifically charged with that respon- 
sibility. Whereas, Atlas set up a 
department to do this job, a small- 
er company can achieve the same 
end with a single qualified in- 
dividual. 

‘Yo do a truly effective job of 
reducing costs within the ‘‘twi- 
light zone,’’ it is necessary to plan 
distribution activities. The co- 
ordination of sales and manufac- 
turing is not a particularly new 
management technique. There are 
many companies who have been 
doing this for some time. How- 
ever, the inclusion of distribution 
planning is relatively new and has 
only been done by a few of the 
more progressive companies in this 
country. 

It is a refinement which in- 
volves making accurate sales fore- 
easts of the volume in different 
market areas throughout the coun- 
try, then to so relate this demand 
to available production capacity 
that the required amount of prod- 
uct is produced at the most con- 
venient point and when needed. 





Streamlined Selling 


SALES OFFICE ON WHEELS .. . This Fruehauf van is used by the Ozalid Division, General 
Aniline & Film Corp. to demonstrate its new Ozalid Streamliner, a reproduction machine 
for use in offices, drafting rooms, colleges, etc. 

The trailer is fitted with a club-car interior, plastic leather and chrome trim, indirect 
fluorescent lighting, and is sound-proofed, heated and air-conditioned with a self-contained 
power unit. The salesman drives into the prospect's parking space and invites company 








officials downstairs to see an actual demonstration of the machine. 
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When the distribution load is 
properly planned in this way, it 
is possible for a plant to schedule 
production and shipments so that 
merchandise can be moved directly 
from the production line into 
freight cars or trucks and de- 
livered to remote distribution 
points, wholesale or retail outlets, 
in time to meet the demand at 
these points. 

The Atlas Soap Co. was able to 
do this only after it had set up 
another new department in its 
organization. There now exists 
in this company a department 
known as Planning and Distribu- 
tion, headed by another executive 
reporting directly to the Presi- 
dent. It is the responsibility of 
this department to obtain fore- 
casts from the Sales Division on 
such a basis as to permit detailed 
planning of the movement of goods 
from plants to customers far in ad- 
vance of production and _ sales 
needs. This department main- 
tains complete, up-to-date knowl- 
edge of the productive capacity 
of the manufacturing facilities of 
the company. It provides the 
manufacturing division with pro- 
duction releases several months in 
advance so that production sched- 
ules can be established, materials 
ordered, and the use of facilities 
intelligently planned. 

In effect, the logistics of the 
business flow through this depart- 
ment. It maintains records show- 
ing the inventory condition at all 
branch and plant warehouses. By 
integrating production schedules 
with forecasts of sales demand and 
inventory conditions at the vari- 
ous warehouses, this department is 
able to specify to the manufactur- 
ing plants how and where mer- 
chandise shall be shipped as it 
comes off the production line. 

Again, what Atlas did with a 
department, a smaller company 
can do with an individual exec- 
utive. If the business is small 
enough, a single person may un- 
dertake successfully both groups 
of activities just described. With 
these activities properly assigned, 
you will find, as Atlas did, your 
Sales and Production Departments 
well served, your distribution 
costs lower, and your customer 
service markedly improved. 
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Comment on Cross Currents 
In the Stream of Distribution 


D. J. WITHERSPOON 
Associate Editor 


Ice in a Hot Spot . . . The house- 
hold ice market is melting away 
and the industry, faced with the 
alternative of developing new mar- 
kets or going out of. business, has 
decided to make its product more 
attractive to users by providing 
packaged and cubed ice and other 
new services. 


Another industry faced with the 
problem of liquidating frozen assets. 


° ° ° 


A Slight Error . . . In the recent 
portal-to-portal suit filed against the 
Bell Aircraft Corp.’s plant at Mari- 
etta, Ga., by an attorney acting in 
behalf of the company’s employes, 
claims were “inadvertently” fixed 
at $4 billion instead of $4 million 
. . . a difference of a mere 3.9 
billion dollars. 

“The surprising fact,” . comments 
an editorial writer for the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, “is not the 
error but that the union representa- 
tive should have bothered to correct 
it. Staggering claims are filed with 
such nonchalance nowadays that 
the mere inadvertent addition of a 
few ciphers is simply entering into 
the spirit of things.” 


° ° ° 


More Than One Way to Skin a Cat 

. . The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, armed with some important 
Supreme Court decisions, again is 
hammering away at  basing-point 
and other delivered-pricing systems 
on the ground that they tend to 
operate in restraint of trade in that 
they cause prices to vary according 
to “factors which are unrelated to 
any proper element of cost”... 
In the meanwhile, recent ICC rate 
increases, granted with no appar- 
ently ulterior motive, appear to be 
forcing the steel industry to f.o.b. 
mill basis. The effect of these in- 
creases, says Iron Age, is gradually 
to shorten the distance a mill can 
ship before it hits the point of 
equalization thus forcing it to find 
a market for its entire production 
within a shorter radius of the manu- 
facturing point. 


Looks like ICC already is effec- 
soy doing what the FTC wants 
to do. 


° ° ° 


Only a Starter . . Out of IBM’s 
laboratories comes the first com- 
mercial machine ‘utilizing electronics 
in solving problems in multiplica- 
tion. A problem, the answer to 
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which runs into 12 places, and can 
be finished in 0.6 seconds . . . 100 
such problems can be solved in one 
minute. And this in all probability 
is only a starter, wait until the IBM 
boys really get going! 


With machines of such gargantuan 
capacity for the mass production of 
digits standing around, it’s a cinch 
that government and business will 
have to come up with more and more 
astronomical figures if only to prove 
— a workman is as good as his 
ools. 


° co ° 


Putting the Young Idea to Work 
. . . Robert R. Young, who recently 
acquired a sizable block of voting 
stock in the New York Central Sys- 
tem, is planning to use the power of 
advertising to capitalize on the 
youthful urge to railroad travel. 
The railroads, Mr. Young has been 
telling avid listeners in the adver- 
tising field, have a high ratio of fixed 
to operating costs, and for this 
reason can afford to spend on pro- 
— 90c of each new travel dol- 
ar. 


Youth must be served. But inas- 
much as freight rather than travel 
precwese the larger railroad income, 

ow about putting a few of those 
advertising dollars into carload and 
L.e.l, freight promotion? 


° ° ° 


It’s A Byrd! ©. . The National 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses 
relays a comment by Lt. Com. James 
C. McCoy, with the Byrd Expedition 
in Little America, on the effect of 
the Antarctic’s sub-zero temperature 
on chops, steaks and other items of 
food remaining over from the third 
Byrd expedition six years ago. “I 
have just revisited Little America,” 
Mr. McCoy tells us, “and found the 
beautiful sirloin steak I sliced six 





years ago lying on the same kitchen 
table, perfectly fresh. It was frozen 
solid, but if I’d had the facilities I 
would have defrosted it and com- 
pleted a meal I started on Jan. 31, 


1941. 


The Antarctic is the world’s 
greatest natural cold storage plant 

. . It’s got any commercial quick- 
freeze system beat a mile! 


_ Br-r-r-r-ah. Just thinking about 
it, Commander, makes our fingers 
too stiff to type any comment. 


° ° ° 


Now It Can Be Told . . . As a re- 
sult of the current campaign by the 
National Pretzel Bakers Assn. to 
glamorize the well-known and the 
hitherto hidden virtues of pretzels, 
we learn that during the war emer- 
gency they were consumed in quan- 
tity by workers associated with the 
government’s atomic bomb project 
because they outdid salt tablets as 
a source of quick energy in com- 
bating heat fatigue. 


Uhhuh! We've always felt that 
sooner or later a hint would be 
dropped as to the essential ingred- 
ient in atomic fission. Doubtless, as 
the veil of wartime secrecy is lifted, 
we shall hear more and more about 
the pretzel’s atomic role. 


° ° ° 


Controversy... While nobody goes 
so far as to question the basic hon- 
esty of certain industrial statistics 
emanating from government sources, 
the controversy centering around 
their susceptibility to misinterpreta- 
tion because of lack of agreement 
as to fundamental premises, waxes 
hot and furious. 


Could it be a case of too much 
susceptibility to use by brief-holding 
groups against other brief-holding 
groups? 


° ° ° 


Deficit . . . The Post Office, after 
enjoying a surplus of 162.6 million 
dollars in 1945, reports an overall 
operating loss of 148 million dollars 
in 1946. Two postal wage bills voted 
by Congress since the war and 
which boosted wages by 350 million, 
are said to be responsible for 80 
percent of the department’s costs. 
. . .» Unless something is done and 
done in a hurry next year’s deficit, 
the department warns Congress, will 
be 300 million. 


Well, for one thing, Congress 
might look into that matter of 
government and Congressional mail. 
If this had been forwarded at regu- 
lar rates, Post Office officials con- 
cede, it would have pared the deficit 
by 100 million dollars. 
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salesmen on a basis that permits 
them to attain this end. It is the 
basic reason why we have sales- 
men. 

I have often made the statement 
that if you will tell me the class 
of trades you sell, I can come 
fairly close to estimating what the 
salesmen’s income should be. This 
is possible, because a salesman’s 
income cannot be much greater or 
much less than the median income 
of the people he sells, or he will 
be greatly handicapped in estab- 
lishing the necessary personal re- 
lationship with his trade. The rea- 
son for this is that in this mate- 
rial world, our interests and ac- 
tivities are governed to a large 
degree by our income. This is 
merely a restatement of the old 
truism with which we are all 
familiar, ‘‘Don’t send a $2,000 
man to call on a $15,000 man.’’ 
The reverse is equally true. Nat- 
urally, this standard is subject to 
broad interpretation since the lim- 
its of its upper and lower brackets 
may vary as much as 50 percent 
from the average. 

Nevertheless, we really begin 
and end in our compensation plan 
in an endeavor to place salesmen 
near enough in income to the man 
he sells to permit him the greatest 
opportunity to make use of the 
personal factor in getting close to 
his trade. 

Whether we pay our salesmen 
more or less than the average of 
our competitors, depends to a 
large degree on what we are try- 
ing to accomplish. Are we trying 
to match quality and numbers or 
using numbers to offset quality? 
Are we a growing business en- 
deavoring to make a larger place 
for ourselves in a well-established 
industry? Do our products, our 
advertising and sales promotion 
carry most of our selling load? 
Are there factors other than finan- 
cial that hold our salesmen in our 
business? We must answer these 
questions before we can establish 
our standards of remuneration, 
since our remuneration program is 
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Compensation 


(Continued from Page 35) 


to a large degree an expression of 
our basic sales. philosophy. 

There is one more subject I 
should like to touch on and that is 
the possibility of salesmen’s 
unions, As you know, there has 
been some development in this di- 
rection. Broadly speaking, the 
most fertile field has been in busi- 
nesses where salesmen find their 
customers highly organized. The 
salesman is so much an individ- 
ualist that in my opinion he will 
be difficult to organize. However, 
should the organization of the 
‘‘white collar’? group gain im- 
petus, I think the organization of 
salesmen may become a real prob- 
lem. In other words, I do not be- 
lieve there is much liklihood of 


salesmen’s unionization stemming 
out of present labor unions, but 
there is a real possibility of their 
development out of the organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘white collar’’ group. 

Summing up, I want to leave 
these thoughts with you: 

1. If your business is essentially 
the same as it was prewar and 
your compensation plan was rea- 
sonably satisfactory, the chances 
are that, with a reasonable modi- 
fication to meet increased living 
costs, your plan is still operable. 

2..Many companies, the nature 
of whose business is rather rad- 
ically changed, or that are not 
happy with their prewar plans. 
must and should completely re- 
appraise their programs. 

3. Sales compensation plans 
should not be reviewed until sales 
goals have been established, selling 
policies developéd, as well as the 
sales tools decided on with which 
we hope to reach our goals. 








Standards for Office Efficiency 


OR many years the desirability of sim- 

plifying and unifying the size and con- 
struction of office furniture, filing cabinets 
and other types of office equipment has 
been advocated by producers, distributors 
and users. The first practical step toward 
bringing this about came recently when the 
‘National Office Management Assn. re- 
quested the American Standards Assn. to 
initiate a project for standardization on a 
national scale. The project in its broad 
conception will affect every business office 
in the United States. Standards may be 
developed affecting approximately 25,000 
items of office equipment and supplies. 

The scope of this project was discussed 
by E. H. Conarroe, chairman of the 
NOMA, in a recent issue of “Industrial 
Standardization," published by the ASA. 
Discussing the standardization and simplifi- 
cation projected in the equipment field, Mr. 
Conarroe states: 

"This is a big field in itself, encompass- 
ing such items as desks, chairs, filing cabi- 


nets, tables, vaults, bookcases. Here ques- 
tions of size, style, finish, and construction 
are factors that lend themselves to stand- 
ardization. Variations in these characteris- 
tics have created problems in office layout 
and arrangement, as well as in the main- 
tenance and use of office equipment. 
Standardization of the equipment that 
houses office records leads directly to stand- 
ardization of the forms and records them- 
selves. This involves questions of paper, 
size, grade, color form, arrangement, qual- 


ity and wearability." 


Questions of heat, light, ventilation, and 
noise control, Mr. Conarroe states, are office 
problems which also lend themselves to uni- 
fication with great benefit to management. 
The project also will include supplies, ter- 
minology, procedures and routines [in- 
volving time-recording practices and record 
retention schedules), personnel factors, per- 
formance [including practical production 
standards for various office operations), and 
other phases of office management. 








Urge Tax 


Current demands of highway 
user groups for repeal or modifica- 
tion of federal automotive excise 
taxes are supported in a study by 
the National Highway Users Con- 
ference embracing the complete 
seope of these imposts. The full 
extent of federal excises on ve- 
hicles, tires, gasoline and parts is 


Repeal 


fully documented in the study 
which is entitled, ‘‘Highway Users 
Urge Federal Automotive Excise 
Tax Repeal.’’ The new publica- 
tion shows that since 1918, high- 
way users have paid a total of 7.3 
billion dollars to the federal gov- 
ernment in these imposts. 
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/Warehousing Frozen Foods 


HEN Mrs. America browses 

V y through her neighborhood 

market, taking her pick of 
this or that fresh or fresh-frozen 
food product, she probably is un- 
aware of the vast network system 
which makes her shopping so easy 
and so pleasant. 

The road from field and farm 
to the consumer’s table is a long 
one. Life-blood of the vast and 
intricate system of food production 
and distribution is the refrigerated 
public warehouse, a behind-the- 
scenes activity without which the 
nation’s dinner table would ~be 
seasonally drab and completely 
lacking in variety as well as un- 
comfortably expensive. 

The successful operation now 
conducted by the country’s ware- 
house industry is far from being 
an over-night development. Rather, 
it involved years of work, research, 
experimentation, trial-and-error at- 
tempts, expense and study. 

The first problem seemed to be 
the necessity of exploding the 
‘“‘eold-storage’’ myth. Housewives 
have frowned on ‘‘cold-storage’’ 
eggs, for example, for years. They 
would probably have shunned 
many other food items as well had 
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Among the greatest services of 
public refrigerated ware- 
houses is that rendered to 
members of the frozen foods 
industry. The quality of their 
merchandise is almost entirely 
dependent on proper handling 
and storage. The public cold 
storage warehouseman is the 
guardian oftheir products’ 
quality. 


they known that they were ‘‘cold- 
storage’’ products. Warehousemen 
might pose the question as to what 
the consumer would do without 
cold storage, but since that idea 
did not exist in the minds of many 
buyers, the logical step seemed to 
be to raise ‘‘cold-storage’’ to the 
highest point of efficiency that 
science could devise. 

Three or four years ago, a group 
of leading refrigeration warehouse- 
men, cognizant of the part that 
their industry played in the food 
picture of the nation, joined to- 
gether to form the Refrigeration 
Research Foundation. Members of 
the Foundation contributed funds 





By C. E. REIFSTECK 


Secretary 
Frozen Food Council of Southern 
California 


EDITOR'S NOTE: C. E. Reifsteck has 
been secretary of the Frozen Food Council 
of Southern California since its inception 
three years ago. The organization devotes 
its efforts to maintaining a high quality 
product throughout the frozen food indus- 
try and to fostering high standards of ethics 
and technical excellence throughout the 
industry. 


for its organization and operation 
and Dr. H. C. Diehl of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
was named director. Large grants 
of money were made to approxi- 








mately 26 universities and colleges 
throughout the country for the 
purpose of conducting intensive re- 
search work toward providing a 
solution to any and all problems 
confronting the warehouse indus- 
try. It was apparent to all con- 
cerned that the solution of these 
problems in the warehouses would 
enable the warehousemen to do a 
better job of food storage and in 
turn permit packers, processors, 
transportation people, wholesalers 
and retailers to raise the caliber of 
their operation. Among the many 
institutions chosen for fimancial 
grants were Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, as well as sev- 
eral state universities and some 
private colleges. Many of the proj- 
ects begun in these schools are still 
very active today. The industry 
proposed to have not less than 
1/4 million dollars for five years 
in advance to further this work. 
Funds on hand at the moment 
actually exceed this figure. 
Problems confronting warehouse- 
men were many and varied: better 
methods of insulation, superior 
materials for use in insulation as 
well as lower cost for such installa- 
tions; the problem of sanitation, 
vital in the handling of foodstuffs ; 
the development of useful insecti- 
cides, bactericides and fungicides; 
methods of removing odors from 


certain foods to prevent permea- 
tion into other foods; determina- 
tion of optimum temperatures and 


proper humidities, and many 
others. Warehousemen were deter- 
mined that they would be handled 
in the most scientifically efficient 
manner possible. 

A scientific advisory council was 
formed to act in the interest of 
these warehousemen. By means of 
questionnaires, the most universally 
troublesome problems were tabu- 
lated. From this information it 
would be decided just which 
authorities would be best suited to 
handle each problem. This resulted 
in the selection of seven men, 
chosen from among the finest in 
food science in the country. They 
included Dr. W. L. Mallman of 
Michigan State; Dr. Donald K. 
Tressler who was then with the 
Geneva Experiment Station in New 
York; Dr. Bernard E. Proctor, 
professor of food technology at 
M.I1.T.; Dr. William H. Cook, di- 
rector, National Research Council 
of Canada; Dr. C. O. Bratley, 
pathologist, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Dr. F. W. 
Allen, professor of pomology, Uni- 
versity of California, and Dr. Diehl 
who probably is the foremost 
authority on thermodynamics in 
the world. 

Choosing as their slogan: ‘‘ Trust 








Refrigeration 


T HERE is a definite trend to make greater 
use of refrigeration in the distribution 
of fresh perishable products, William C. 
Crow, director, marketing facilities branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
told members of the National Assn. of Re- 
frigerated Warehouses at the group's re- 
cent convention in Cleveland. 

"lt is admitted that in many cases,’ Mr. 
Crow said, "the great advantage claimed 
for consumer packaging is due largely to 
the fact that these packages are kept 
under refrigeration rather than to the fact 
that they are packaged in sizes to suit the 
consumer. But as refrigeration is used 
more and more in distributing fresh pro- 
duce and as consumer packages are in 
greater demand by homemakers, there are 
strong reasons for lowering the tempera- 
ture of the product in the package to such 
a degree that spoilage or deterioration 
can be stopped entirely. Thus we have 
more and more commodities frozen at the 
point of production. 

“Frozen products do not have to be dis- 


and Marketing 


tributed as rapidly as fresh, even when the 
fresh products are under refrigeration. This 
doing away with spoilage en route and 
with the need for speed saves money. 
Furthermore, the ability to maintain quality 
by freezing makes it possible to produce 
the products at the season of the year 
when production can be done most inex- 
pensively and in the areas of lowest pro- 
duction cost. 

“The keen competition in the distribution 
of foods makes it necessary for every type 
of distributor to keep his costs of oper- 
ation as low as possible. To the extent that 
the use of refrigeration anywhere in the 
distributive channel will reduce the over- 
all cost of distribution, cold storage men 
may expect ever-increasing quantities of 
foods to be handled under refrigeration. 
Thus, it appears that there are two good 
reasons for concluding that the volume of 
business in storing perishable food will in- 
crease: (1) Total consumption of perish- 
ables is likely to increase, and (2) greater 
use will be made of refrigeration in the 
distribution process." 
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him who is skilled in his art,” 
these seven men met annually with 
representatives from the warehouse 
industry, and in time the group 
grew from seven to 20 members, 
all authorities on bacteriology, food 
chemistry, nutrition, thermody- 
namics and various other fields of 
food technology. Thus the technical 
operation of the modern refrig- 
erated warehouse has been brought 
to an extremely high peak through 
the utilization of the knowledge 
of science. 

Now, let us take a look at the 
practical side of the warehouse 
operation. How does it work and 
why does it occupy the paramount 
place in the movement of food 
from field and farm to the table? 

Warehousing is a business of 
trust and the success of refrig- 
erated warehousing depends on the 
ability to build trust and con- 
fidence in the minds of men in 
associated activities, and to main- 
tain that trust and confidence. The 
successful refrigerated warehouse 
may be compared with an escrow 
company, a bank, or a trust com- 
pany, operating with the same high 
sense of responsibility and ethics. 
The warehouseman today is the 
stabilizing influence in the food 
industry. Cut-throat methods, 
sometimes employed in _ other 
branches of the industry, play no 
part in his operation. He often be- 
comes the umpire, whether he 
wishes it or not, in any dispute 
between packers, processors, trans- 
portation people on the one side 
and distributors, brokers, whole- 
salers and retailers on the other. 
Warehouse receipts are acceptable 
collateral at any bank and are 
prima facie evidence in any ease. 

Following the step-by-step move- 
ment of a shipment of frozen vege- 
tables, might serve as illustration: 
the produce is checked and tested 
as to temperature by the ware- 
houseman when it is received. On 
his reeeipt he notes the condition 
of the product as he received it, 
both for his own protection and 
that of the distributor to whom 
it eventually is delivered. The ship- 
ment is then put into storage and 
it is here that the refrigerated 
warehouse comes into its own. An 
even temperature, vitally import- 
ant to maintenance of quality of 
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this frozen food, is established and 
maintained at all times, usually 
0 deg. F. or less for long-term 
storage. This is a factor that could 
not easily be achieved in a small 
distributors’ boxes. When a large 
amount of food is on hand in stor- 
age the financial problems involved 
are simplified. From the broker’s 
point of view, the availability of 
this foodstuff for inspection means 
that sales activity can take place 
readily and rapidly, only a paper 
transfer is required, all of which 
is more economical, rapid, simple 
and free from chance of error be- 
eause of over-handling. 


It is through the warehouse- 
man’s knowledge of his business 
that the packer is assured of care- 
ful and proper handling of his 
product. The warehouseman knows 
the value of ‘‘stocking’’ the mer- 
chandise, placing it at the proper 
level from the floor, allowing 
sufficient space between the mer- 
chandise to permit proper circula- 
tion of cold air; he knows that 
frozen foodstuffs are never stacked 
next to a warm wall or near a door 
that is opened frequently. The 
warehouseman is able to provide 
lower insurance rates against the 
danger of fire or theft and the 
packer or distributor is free from 
the worries of power shortage, per- 
haps, on week-ends. Because of the 
initial check on receipt of the mer- 
chandise, the packer is assured that 
his product, if partially thawed 
during transporting or handling, 
is not re-frozen, an extremely im- 
portant point in the technique of 
frozen food handling. He has access 
to his product during any reason- 
able day or night hours, and he 
can exercise a logical control over 
the flow of his product into the 
hands of his customer. This back- 
log or reservoir of foodstuffs pro- 
vides for the extension of the 
marketing period which logically 
benefits the customer by providing 
variety over a longer period. 


At the war’s end there existed 
large supplies of certain fruits and 
vegetables, most of them frozen, 
which were no longer needed by 
the armed forces. Here the refrig- 
erated warehouse is performing 
a valuable service insofar as the 
food can be kept until needed, 
rather than constituting a total 
loss. 
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JUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


Efficient plant and yard 

organization, fast action, 

big man-power saving 
. with this mobile load-handler. 
Flexible perform- 
ance, loads to 714 
tons, hook or mag- 
net. Built for years 
of overwork. Write 
now for the money- 
saving facts. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 






Roustabout Cranes 
By Hughes-Keenan 
Load-Handling Specialists Since 1904 














SAFER-FASTER-BETTER 


WAY TO OPEN BALKY BOX CAR DOORS 





MONARCH ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 


*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


Only $222.50 Each 


F. O. B. Bowerston 
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Cost Factors 


(Continued from Page 29) 


distribution costs are concerned 
with commodities, customers, sales- 
men, territories, and customer’s 
orders and it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to prorate these costs in the 
same manner as factory overhead 
costs. 

Some organizations make their 
distribution of such costs and ex- 
penses on the basis of sales while 
others distribute them on the basis 
of cost. The application of selling 
expenses, for example, to products, 
territories, and customers chal- 
lenges us to a broader considera- 
tion than the elements that make 
up the control of the cost of dis- 
tributing goods. Effective distri- 
bution of the product from the 
standpoint of competition, price 
determination, merchandise serv- 
ice, ete, must be made on the 
basic facts and figures relating 
thereto and must always be avail- 
able to management. 

For all practical purposes, dis- 
tribution cost includes those costs 
or expenses necessary to put your 
product in the customer’s posses- 
sion. Such costs include adver- 
tising, selling, promotion, packing, 
warehousing, handling, transpor- 
tation ete. A quick appraisal of 
these items will convince the aver- 
age manager of a business organi- 
zation that the field of control is 
wide open and that effective 
methods for savings and control 
are required if he is to remain in 
business. 

The cost of operating a general 
sales office, district sales offices, 
warehouses, ete., needs close check- 
ing if effective control of such 
eosts is to be attained. A standard 
of costs can be set up as a goal 
and compared with actual costs at 
intervals. This requires the de- 
velopment of management effi- 
iency and responsibility. 

One of the important points to 
remember in ascertaining distri- 
bution cost is to have expenses 
analyzed in sufficient detail so that 
they may be put together promptly 
if circumstances should require. 
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You should be able to interpret 
distribution cost for management 
based on the facts available from 
the records. It might be desirable 
for the general sales manager to 
have a sales statistics division able 
to make comparisons of monthly 
expenses for operations performed 
in the districts, comparing such 
expenses with volume of sales. 
Such a division might also be 
responsible for sales and call rec- 
ords which detail the number of 
calls made by salesmen, expenses 
necessary to secure an order, the 
relationship of expenses to dollar 
volume of sales, potential business 
in territories, ete. ’ 

Sales statistics covering sales by 
customers, by territories, and by 
salesmen should be made available 
to management each month so that 











Automatic Typewriter 





The Robotyper is an automatic type- 
writer, operated by a pneumatic mechan- 
ism, which enables a typist to turn out 
hundreds of individually-typed letters daily. 
Its action is controlled by a perforated 
roll and it is said to be capable of doing 
any typing that an individual stenographer 
can do, including underlining, line spacing, 
tabulating and shifting for capitals. It is 
manufactured by Robotyper Corp., De- 
troit, 








they can study the relationship of 
actual sales with the potentials 
and with prior periods. Consider- 
ation must be given in this study 
to orders already on hand which 
have not been produced, shipped 
and billed. 

A definite sales policy covering 
distribution, territories, prices, 
etc., must be adopted and adhered 
to. The sales manager should be 
held responsible for such policies. 
Such a policy would include 
prices, customer classes, territory 
coverage, salary plan, bonus plans, 
centralized or decentralized orders 
and record keeping, traveling ex- 
penses, ete. 

If your products are distributed 
through district offices which 
handle material through ware- 
houses, bill customers, etc., those 
expenses which are ineurred by 
the district should: be considered 
as direct cost which, as the term 
implies, are directly chargeable to 
the district expenses. Over-all 
controls can be established on 
these items through definite sales 
policies and budgets. Unless you 
have both controlled there is no 
effective over-all control of dis- 
tribution costs. 

Internal order handling in the 
district office or at the general 
office should be considered as sell- 
ing expenses not directly appli- 
cable to a product and should be 
included in those items which are 
considered as periodic costs. These 
items definitely should not be in- 
eluded in those costs which are 
chargeable to inventories. 

This same plan also is advis- 
able for order handling in the 
sales department of the general 
office, but when the order reaches 
the production department it then 
is the responsibility of production 
to handle all paper work and 
therefore should be eonsidered as 
factory overhead. 

Warehousing expense in a dis- 
trict office usually is ineurred be- 
eause of conveniences in having 
warehouses located at outlying 
cities and should be chargeable 
to selling expense and not as an 
additional cost of .producing the 
material. Warehousing expense at 
the general office, however, which 
might or might not inelude the 
final inspection should be included 
in the general overhead of the 
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company for proration for the 
various departments. 

The packing and shipping por- 
tion of your warehouse should be 
charged to shipping expense as a 
separate item in your operating 
reports. It does not appear ad- 
visable to charge shipping ex- 
penses to selling expense, if you 
make shipments to district office 
warehouses, inasmuch under those 
circumstances the sales depart- 
ment might justifiably be critical 
of the charge if so allocated. 


The billing of shipments is an 
accounting function and therefore 
is part of the general administra- 
tive expenses of a company and 
like other accounting, financial 
and administrative functions is 
distributed to selling departments 
as distribution expenses on a pro- 
rata basis. 


There has been some considera- 
tion given recently to the inclu- 
sion of selling and administrative 
expenses in inventory costs, in- 
ventory pricing being a _ para- 
mount factor in establishing the 
profit and loss shown on the com- 
pany’s books. These expenses defi- 
nitely are period costs and have 
no relationship to the production 
of merchandise and should be dis- 
tributed to the products sold and 
billed in the current period. Such 
expenses, however, should be con- 
sidered when you are ascertain- 
ing the profitableness of your 
products, customers, territories, 
ete. 

Management must recognize the 
requirements of the Robinson- 
Patman Act and other trade prac- 
tice requirements and be prepared 
to support the practice in effect 
for setting price differentials, 
product standardization, ete. More 
definite and concerted action on 
management’s part is needed for 
establishing control of distribution 
costs. 


Taylor-Edwards Buys 
Spokane Warehouse 


Taylor-Edwards Warehouse and 
Transfer Co. Ine., Seattle and 
Tacoma, Wash., has purchased the 
Spokane Transfer & Storage Co., 
Spokane, Wash., from the Inland 
Motor Freight. The Spokane or- 
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ganization will be operated in the 
future under the Taylor-Edwards’ 
name. The acquisition, it is said, 
will enable the company to offer a 
complete merchandise warehouse 
and distribution service in the 
Pacific Northwest in addition to 
local trucking and an inter-city 
truck service between Seattle and 
Tacoma. The company operates 
four warehouses in Seattle, one in 
Tacoma, and in Spokane has se- 
cured space for its distribution op- 
erations at 204 West Ferry St. in 
addition to the former Spokane 
Transfer & Storage Co. warehouse 
at 308 West Pacific Ave. 








Books and Catalogs 


COSTS, 20-p. booklet, containing the why, 
what, how, where and when of cost ac- 
counting for your business. Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard Co., 75 Federal St., Boston 10. 


ESTABLISHING AND OPERATING AN 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERA- 
TION BUSINESS, 84-p. booklet explaining 
the nature of refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning business and mentioning some op- 
portunities, telling what skills are needed 
to operate a small business within the in- 
dustry. 20c. Dept. of Commerce, or 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION FOR 
U. S. DISTRIBUTORS, booklet outlining 
methods to improve employe relations. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS, six volume, 2,030-p. 
survey, prepared by Marketing and Re- 
search Service of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
covering period of 1935-1944; is first 
authoritative guide on community retail 
trade trends since "U. S. Census of Busi- 
ness for 1939." $50. Controllers’ Congress, 
Nat'l Retail Dry Goods Assn., 100 W. 31 
St., New York I. 


SCALE DIRECTORY, third edition, listing 
locations of 2,885 public weighing scales 
throughout country, mentioning those of 
sufficient size and arrangement for public 
weighing of household goods van loads 
in accordance with ICC regulations. 50c. 
American Trucking Assns., 1424—Il6th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SUCCESSFUL CAN LABELING, 22-p. fully 
revised handbook including postwar tech- 
niques and materials, suggesting best meth- 
ods for handling various types of label 
stock, covering operating practices and 
telling how to determine can tempera- 
tures. National Adhesives, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. 

















Kinnear RollingDoors 
Complete the Picture 


‘You can be sure of fullest efficiency at every 
doorway when you install Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors. Their coiling upward action 
saves floor and wall space. The doors re- 
main out of the way and safe from dam- 
age when opened. All-steel construction 
brings extra protection and longer life. 
For added speed and convenience, motor 
operation may be incorporated, with any 
number of extra control stations at re- 
mote points. Write for details on Kinnear 
Rolling Doors. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Company 

Factories: 1240-50 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, O. 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
( Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities) 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


KINNEAR 
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Cost Factors 
In Packing 


(Continued from Page 55) 


against outside impacts, and dam- 
age on first shipments ran as high 
as 13 percent of all canoes shipped. 
After switching to a method of 
packing which afforded greater 
protection, cost of preparing for 
shipment was increased nearly $3 
per boat. However, damage re- 
ported on the first thousand boats 
shipped after the changeover was 
reduced to less than two percent. 

Another manufacturer was en- 
gaged in making a molded ply- 
wood rowboat. He had a fairly 
adequate method of packing, all 
materials costing about $7.75 : to 
prepare one boat for freight ship- 
ment. However, a new material 
costing about 10 percent more, was 
adopted as it permitted packing 
one unit for shipment with the 
labor of two men working 20 min- 
utes, instead of a former labor 
expenditure of three men working 
30 minutes. 

A third experience had to do 
with a small light boat weighing 
68 lb. The original packing in- 
creased the gross to 175 Ib. A new 
packing method, while more costly, 
gave complete protection and held 
the gross weight to 97 lb. More- 
over, many more units could be 
packed in a car. With the freight 
rate on such small boats two and 
‘one-half times the first class rate, 
a saving of 45 percent in weight 
more than balanced the increased 
expenditure for packing. 


The possibility of achieving 
overall savings in ¢ost through 
modifying packing to conform 


with the conditions of rail, high- 
way, water or air transportation 
eannot be too carefully explored. 
It is not always necessary to in- 
erease the cost of preparation for 
shipment, as in the example of 
the small boat, to achieve savings 
of time, money and labor in 
freight costs. For years, a certain 
pump attachment was packed in 
unit boxes which when loaded in 


railroad cars always required side 
shoring and bracing to fill in a 
few inches of empty space. A 
suggestion on the part of one of 
the carpenters resulted in re- 
arranging the dimensions of the 
shipping box, so that each tier 
was just long enough to eliminate 
side play in a standard size 
wooden box car, and required only 
a two-by-four wedge to secure the 
load in most metal-walled cars. 
Here, by relating the container 
to its usual method of transporta- 
tion, the plant saved labor and 
materials in shoring; the cars mov- 
ed forward on the average of one 
day less (as valuable time was 
always lost in waiting for the 
blocking and bracing crew) and 
freight costs were reduced, as 
more cargo was nested in each ear. 
A variation of this experience is 
related by the manufacturer of a 
kerosene heater. By slanting the 
walls of the shipping container to 
conform more to the shape of the 
contents, two economies were ef- 
fected. Less inner bracing and 
cushioning was required, making 
a small direct savings in shipping 
container costs. But far greater 
economies were obtained through 
ability to reverse every other. unit 
and stack about 25 percent more 
in ears, trucks and warehouses. 
The exporter of cars or trucks 
who plans his disassembly and 
packing case so that the crate may 
enter the hold of any average ves- 
sel, avoids deck-load lashing and 
protection against elements, gain- 
ing tremendously in the safety 
factor to say nothing of handling 
and freight charges even if he 
doubles his cost of preparation. 
Reusable containers are prac- 
ticable in many fields. Here too, is 
an example of high first costs for 
a shipping unit. But repeated 
usage offsets this and the result 
is a net gain. Also, the average 
reusable shipping container is 





more durable, and tends to reduce 
claims for damage. 

Economies and advantages in 
employing two-way shipping units 
can only be used practically where 
there either is an actual need to 
convey goods in two, directions 
(i.e. a motor replacement where 
the old motor usually is returned 
for allowance) or where the ad- 
vantages for protection and util- 
ity are so great that it is practical 
to return the shipping unit empty, 
such as creamery cans, for ex- 
ample. 

The intangible factor in the cost 
to be allocated for the shipping 
unit is one which also applies to 
commodities. Customer or ¢on- 
sumer appeal, satisfaction and 
loyalty, in other words, good will, 
are among these. If there is any- 
thing in the idea that first impres- 
sions are lasting ones, the appeal 
and showmanship of the outer 
shipping unit certainly eannot be 
treated lightly. An attractively 
designed printing job on a corru- 
gated shipping container brings 
up the cost slightly. To do the 
same job in two colors increases 
this cost even more. Yet more 
and more manufacturers are lean- 
ing toward making shipping con- 
tainers as impressive and in keep- 
ing with all other product identi- 
fication as possible. In the end, 
if it helps to hold a few more 
customers, if it makes a few more 
dealers proud to carry the line, 
if a few more truckmen and ware- 
housemen give the load just a little 
more respect, the few cents per 


_hundred boxes extra cost is more 


than gained in good-will advan- 
tages. 

In determining the eost of a 
shipping container, remember that 
while a percentage figure may be 
decided on, it cannot be the initial 
guiding factor. Exactly what it 
takes to get the goods through, 
safely is the first and fixed dictum. 
Save money if you can buy your 
shipping needs more economically 
or find a less costly substitute that 
will do an equal job. But look 
also at all activities related to 
packing. If you can spend an 
extra dollar and save five hundred 
in potential damage claims, it 
would be cheaper to spend the 
dollars. 
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Letters... 


(Continued from Page 16) 


or holidays. The experience under 
this endorsement is not favorable to 
the insurance companies and they 
are reluctant to grant the protection 
because of the high rates necessary 
to break even. 

As an alternative perhaps you 
could obtain a theft insurance policy 
to cover the specific situation de- 
scribed. The rate on this coverage 
would be high because underwriters 
would not be impressed favorably 
with your experience during the 
past year or two in regard to 
pilferage losses in warehouses. 

However, if this insurance could 
be obtained, even at a high cost, it 
would be well worth it. By pur- 
chasing this insurance a shipper 
tranfers to the claim department 
of the insurance company the re- 
sponsibility of inquiring into losses. 
A shipper thus is relieved of the 
unpleasant duty of handling these 
losses with the warehouses or other 
organizations with which he desires 
to remain on cordial business terms. 
The insurance company, on the 
other hand, has no such considera- 
tions hampering its activities. The 
men in the claim department of an 
insurance company can cause arrests 
to be made if they should be con- 
vinced of the guilt of certain em- 
ployes in warehouses. 

If word got around that you were 
insured with an insurance company 
that was following up every claim 
aggressively and making examples 
here and there of offenders the 
volume of losses conceivably would 
decline. Even though the cost of 
the insurance for a year or so 
would exceed the average of the 
losses you have been suffering in 
recent years the money spent for 
insurance might be very much 
worth while if your losses are re- 
duced. 

The whole question is:one which 
should be discussed with your in- 
surance adviser who is in a posi- 
tion to obtain adequate and proper 
coverage for you. 


Crate Manual 
Sir: 

We have trouble in making 
crates. Will you kindly tell us 
where we can get a manual of in- 
structions for making crates of %- 
in. spruce?—A, G. Prescott, Treas- 
urer, A. W. Banister Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(Editor’s reply:) We suggest that 
you request a copy of Bulletin No. 
101, The ABC of Good Crating, from 
the Assn. of American Railroads, 
Freight Loading and Container Sec- 
tion, 59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago S, Til 
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WALTON ONE-HAND “EASY 
MOVER” 
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r 600 Ibs., only $12.95. 


All Prices F.O.B. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cash or C.O.D. 
If not completely satisfied, return truck 
within 10 day hipping 
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WALTON WHEEL COMPANY 


Dept. No. 1437 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Jobbers, Dealers, Salesmen wanted. Write 


or wire for details. 















PORTABLE 


CARGO CONVEYOR 





Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 
Gasoline or electric motor drive. 


Catalog and prices on request 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E.144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 
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Cost Analysis 


(Continuéd from Page 34) 


mal capacity level automatically 
carries with it the financial bene- 
fits one might expect by reason of 
no increase in the so-called ‘‘fixed’’ 
expenses. If the increase is too 
great, warehouse and office space 
will not accommodate it without 
inefficient overcrowding, and addi- 
tional warehouse or office space 
may have to be secured at abnorm- 
ally high cost in a prosperous busi- 
ness period, a burden which may 
persist into a deflationary period. 
Overtime and night work increase 
light and heat expense. Hard and 
continuous usage may cause break- 
downs of office machines and ware- 
house handling equipment, with 
resultant costly delays and ex- 
pensive emergency repairs. More 
furniture and machines have to be 
purchased, for additional em- 
ployes, at high prices and depre- 
ciated. 

Even the variable expenses, 
which may not be expected to rise 
as fast as the increasing volume of 
sales and gross margin because 
physical volume of work units do 
not increase correspondingly due 
to larger sized orders and unit 
price increases, show unexpected 
bulges. Inexperienced and insuffi- 
ciently trained warehouse and of- 
fice employes are lured by abnorm- 
ally high rates in a scarcity labor 
market. They are less productive 
and make errors which may be 
expensive to retrieve, causing cus- 
tomer dissatisfaction and, some- 
times, loss of business. Overtime 
premiums pyramid the expense in 
relation to work output. Unit 
costs of stationery and supplies 
increase, as do the relative number 
of telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages, when business is abnormally 
active and split shipments and 
picayune allocations make custom- 
ers insistently follow-up back or- 
ders and the factory has to be 
‘‘ehased’’ for shipping promises. 
Small emergency shipments have 
to be made expensively. 


Therefore, in setting a prospec- 
tive budget of expenses and profits 


for a period markedly in excess 
of the normal capacity level of a 
distributing organization and its 
physical facilities, it is unrealistic 
and fatuous to do so on the basis 
of no increases in the theoretically 
‘*fixed’’ expenses, or only normal 
increases in ‘‘variable’’ expenses. 
The year 1946 was such a year, 
and 1947 and 1948, barring major 
business interruptions, may well 
be such years. 


In budgeting for a year like 
1947, which for most distributing 
organizations is well above their 
present normal capacity level, nor- 
mal ‘‘fixed’’ expenses should be 
supplemented by the additional, 
though perhaps temporary, items 


mentioned above. The budgeted 
operating factors on ‘‘variable’’ 
expense in relation to volume of 
sales or gross margin, and pros- 


‘ pective units of warehouse and 
‘office work, should be set above 


their respective normal relation- 
ships because of the abnormal con- 
ditions outlined above. 


(Continued next month) 











Getting to Market 


(Continued from Page 46) 


We can be thankful that the situa- 
tion is now changing. 


Market conscious managements 
are insisting that physical distri- 
bution match production in effi- 
ciency. They are insisting that all 
distribution costs be closely con- 
trolled. Their accountants have 
shown them what a large share of 
operating expense is traceable to 
handling, storing, and transport- 
ing products. Physical distribu- 
tion costs, they realize, are the 
chief costs in which significant re- 
ductions can still be made. 


Many companies will soon con- 
solidate all storage-handling-trans- 
porting functions under one head. 
Now, receiving and storing of raw 
stores is frequently found under 
purchasing; intra-plant transpor- 
tation and packaging under pro- 
duction; warehousing, packing 
and shipping of finished products 
under traffic; and, control of 
regional stocks under sales. But 
all these functions technically are 
inter-related. Why should four of 
five different departments be run- 
ning them, frequently at cross 
purposes ? 

But it is necessary to under- 
stand a number of fundamental 
handling principles if the opera- 
tion is to be a success, for it is the 
equipment that makes it possible 
to funetion under these principles, 


and it is these principles in opera- 
tion that justify the equipment. 
Many of these principles have 
been understood in theory, for 
years, but their practical large- 
scale application is a development 
of the war years and since. 


The five main principles of 
sound storage and handling are: 

Handle Materials in Large Units. 
A two-wheel hand truck is better 
than a man’s hands, a four or six- 
wheel hand truck is better than 
either, but a fork-truck-pallet com- 
bination is the highest develop- 
ment to date. 

Avoid Rehandling. Every time 
you pick up materials and put 
them down again, it costs you 
money. Arrange your system so 
that you handle your goods as 
little as possible. ‘‘Processing 
motions add value to a product, 
handling motions add only to 
cost.”’ 

Balance Men and Equipment. 
Assign no more men and no more 
equipment to a job than necessary. 
Remember equipment sets the pace 
for men, not men for equipment. 

Select Equipment Suited To The 
Job. Study your operation. Find 
out exactly what equipment you 
need and standardize on that. The 
nature of your facilities, floor load 
capacities, ceiling heights, volume 
of material to be handled, inter- 
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mittent or steady flow, commodity 
characteristics and strength of 
package all have to be considered. 
The determination of types ‘of 
handling equipment is the end 
product of close and careful 
analysis. 


Move Materials in a Straight Line. 


Make sure that your flow of ma- 
terials is always toward point of 
destination. Lay out your work 
areas so that back and cross-haul- 
ing is held to the minimum. If 
you ‘have a storage operation, 
study your item frequency rate. 
Items with the greatest activity 
should be warehoused nearest to 
portals of entrance and egress. 

The first and most significant 
development is unit loading. This 
has been made possible’ by the 
fork-truck-pallet combination. I 
am thoroughly convinced that in 
one form or another, most of the 
big national distributors, within 
the next few years, will be ship- 
ping all their standard commodi- 
ties in unit loads of from 1,000 
to 3,000 Ib. 

This development will attract 
most attention in the grocery 
trade. Canned goods _ bottled 
goods, liquors, soap, cigarettes, 
cereals, and dozens of other items, 
will be made into unit loads at 
the end of the production line and 
will be maintained as units until 
they reach a point where the order 
for delivery is less than a full unit. 
This means that they will go 
through several phases of distri- 
bution — shipping, warehousing, 
reshipping, and possibly warehous- 
ing again, without ever being 
broken down. The individual 
carton will cease to exist as a 
handling unit until the ultimate 
point of delivery. This develop- 
ment will not be restricted, how- 
ever, to consumer goods. The auto- 
motive industry, particularly Ford, 
already has made great strides. 
Small machinery, equipment and 
spare parts, lend themselves to 
unit shipment. Other items are: 
electric motors, batteries, and 
builder’s hardware, paper and 
paper products, plywood, and so 
forth. 

The second development of im- 
portance is the standardization of 
pallets. 

Out of these two developments, 
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unit loads, and pallet standardiza- 
tion has come the pallet pool. 
Several of these are in the making, 
and one is functioning and has 
ambitious plans for expansion. A 
pallet pool is similar to any other 
arrangement by which one central- 
ized owner rents his equipment for 
use to many others and recaptures 
it as soon as it is released from 
usage by the renter. In practice, 
it becomes somewhat complicated 
due to the very close control that 
must be exercised over the inven- 
tory, location, and usage of pallets. 

We are in a materials handling 
revolution, as actual, and in some 
ways as important, as that which 
occurred with the development of 
mass production line techniques. 
Those forward looking companies 
who see this will seize and exploit 
a competitive opportunity such as 
may come only once in a genera- 
tion. The whole operation of stor- 
age and handling is purely a serv- 
ice function for the sales depart- 
ment. The sales executive should 
understand its significance and its 
importance to over-all distribution 
operations. 














WHY 
ENGINEERED DESIGN 
PALLETS? 


In the average fork-truck pallet in- 
stallation the capital investment in 
pallets is greater than in the me- 
chanical equipment. You demand 
ENGINEERED DESIGN in your in- 
dustrial trucks to guarantee that you 
are receiving the most modern equip- 
ment adapted to your particular re- 
quirements and which will result not 
only in a reasonable first-cost but a 
low maintenance charge. It is only 
practical to demand as much from 
your pallet equipment. 


LP let vic. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGINEERED DESIGN alles 


Glens Falls, New York 
Telephone 2-2892 














Twenty-four Hours A Day. 
Truck-Man saves time and 
money for this busy manu- 
facturer. He's “sold’’ on 
Truck-Man for these reasons: 
® Lifts and hustles skidded 
capacity loads — without 
starting or dropping shocks 
—safely, easily . 
® Turns in 360°—snakes in- 
to holes its own length— 
increases usable floor 
space... 
® Grouped controls speed 
operation, cut fatigue... 
® Speeds briskly on straight- 
aways—creeps in narrow 
aisles and close squeezes... 
® Drives on big DUAL pneu- 
matic-tired wheels for trac- 
tion and easy riding. Heavy 














solids carry the load. . 
® Stands the gaff—tireless, 
day in, day out! TRUCK- 
MAN IS ECONOMICAL 
TO OWN, EASY TO BUY! 


IF TIME AND MONEY MEAN 
ANYTHING TO YOU, a the 
FACTS on TRUCK-MAN 


715 


Write now for 
Jackson 


Model D folder 


Sixty-five Truck-Man distributors in principal centers provide standard service 


truck-mani inc. 


1411 West Ganson, 


Jackson, Mich. 











Government Cost Studies 


distributors, and from 14.66c. to 
15.59e. for retailers. Net profit 
per sales dollar ranged from 0.3c. 
to 8.7¢. The report emphasizes 
that the manufacturer’s cost of 
distribution is lower than in any 
other industry surveyed. Rubber 
tires and tubes also is covered in a 
survey, as are electrical household 
appliances, and farm machinery. 

Two of the latest reports cover 
milk distribution, including prices, 
spreads and profits; and the cost 
of distribution of fish in the Great 
Lakes area. 

The third category, which is 
that part of government activity 
devoted to the aid and assistance 
of business people, is supplied 
almost wholly by the Department 
of Commerce. The publication 
which apparently has the widest 
appeal is a 56-page booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Distribution Cost Analy- 
sis.’’ It was written by Charles 
H. Sevin, a specialist in the Dis- 
tribution Cost Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The study was prepared 
under the direction of E. R. 
Hawkins, and had the benefit of 
the experience and knowledge of 
Wroe Alderson, Nelson A. Miller, 
W. H. Meserole, and Donald R. 
Longman, all outstanding mem- 
bers of the Bureau’s staff. It i 
known as Economie Series No. 50, 
and has just come off the press. 

The foreword defines ‘‘distribu- 
tion cost analysis as a tool which 
offers to management perhaps even 
greater opportunity for reducing 
costs and increasing efficiency than 
resulted from work on time and 
motion studies and cost accounting 
in the factory.’’ The writer 
launches into his discussion by 
stating that the assumption that 
59e. of the consumer’s dollar goes 
for distribution while 41c. goes for 
production is not warranted by 
the evidence. Nor does he find 
that distribution costs have been 
rising steadily while production 
costs have been falling. He does 
not agree with the conclusion that 
distribution is highly inefficient. 
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(Continued from Page 57) 


He asserts mass-production meth- 
ods ‘‘have resulted in an increase 
in the size of the marketing task 
and therefore a rise in the pro- 
portion of marketing costs to total 
costs is to be expected.’’ But he 
does admit that even in the more 
efficiently managed firms there is 
some misdirected marketing effort. 
He thinks it will be wise to con- 
centrate on an effort to reduce the 
ultimate cost of goods by close 
attention to the cost of marketing. 

The opening pages of the pam- 
phlet are devoted to a study of 
misdirection of marketing effort; 
the reasons for misdirected efforts 
are analyzed, It pointed out that 
many firms are unaware of the ex- 
tent to which large portions of 
their marketing expenses are in- 
eurred for bringing in only a 
minor share of the sales volume, 
and measure their success by dol- 
lar sales volume. It is suggested 
that losses often can be converted 
into profits by changes in distri- 
bution policies which result in a 
re-allocation of marketing efforts 
relative to sales. He urges cost 
studies of internal distributive 
functions, such as storage, order 
assembly, order routine, receiving, 
and shipping. The one-story, 
streamlined, warehouse building 
is cited as an example of how effi- 








Inventory Interpretations 
Conflict, Says NAM 


Industrialists are urged to use caution in 
basing production and marketing plans on 
current statistical interpretation of indus- 
trial inventories by governmental econo- 
mists. In a statement issued recently by 
the National Assn. of Mfrs., it is alleged 
that two top government agencies had 
taken conflicting positions with regard to 
the rapid rise in industrial inventories in 
the last half of 1946. 

The Department of Commerce, NAM 
said, issued inventory figures “with care- 
fully modulated warnings that this unusual 
rate of accumulation could not go on in- 
definitely. However, these warnings were 
discounted by reports from the Office of 
Temporary Controls which found that in- 
ventories could go very much higher with- 
out being considered abnormal.” 








ciency can be improved and dis- 
tribution costs reduced. The com- 
plete-coverage attitude of some 
businesses is attacked as a reason 
for some failures. 

Another considerable part of 
the pamphlet is pointed at cost 
analysis in the retail store. It is 
held that the typical merchant 
does not now have any practical 
and accurate method for deter- 
mining the relative profitability of 
different commodities. It is laid 
down as an axiom that relative 
profitability based on mark-up 
rates and average expense ratios 
can be very misleading. For in- 
stance, it cost almost the same 
amount to handle a pound of lard 
as it cost to handle a pound of 
butter. The retail pound of but- 
ter, however, was about three 
times that of a pound of lard, so 
that if the average expense rate 
were applied to each it would ap- 
pear that the cost, in cents, of 
handling a pound of butter was 
three times as much as that of 
handling a pound of lard. 

There also is a very fine dis- 
eussion of ‘turn-over rates, and 
how a merchant may be misled 
by misconceptions. Another part 
of the booklet is devoted to cost- 
allocation as a method, including 
‘*fixed’’ and ‘‘ecommon’’ expenses, 
as well as ‘‘variable’’ and ‘‘sepa- 
rable’’ expenses. It is pointed out 
that in the typical retail store the 
limits in adding new items are 
chiefly imposed by space and 
capital, which the writer does not 
regard as the final determining 
factors. Another discussion is de- 
voted to costing techniques, in- 
eluding space costs, inventory 
eosts, and direct costs. Another 
subhead covers relative profita- 
bility, with a special analysis of 
methods by which unprofitable 
items may be detected that usually 
are overlooked. The costing 
method, as whole designated as 
maintenance costs, are enumerated 
as rent, power, light, heat, insur- 
ance, interest on merchandise in- 
vestment, depreciation on store 
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equipment, licenses, repairs and 
cleaning, and a portion of salaries 
representing time spent on stock 
eare. It is laid down as a prin- 
eiple that different kinds of cost 
analyses are needed for different 
purposes. 

One chapter of the book is de- 
voted to cost analysis for the 
wholesaler. The common or in- 
direct expenses are considered the 
greater part of the wholesaler’s 
outgo, which the writer suggests 
requires that it is necessary to set 
up a functional classification of 
indirect expenses. These are de- 
fined as the maintenance-cost 
group and the costs of physical 
distribution of the movement-cost 
groups. Selling and sales-promo- 
tion also are included with the cost 
of collections and related activi- 
ties. Maintenance is divided into 
storage and investment groups; 
the movement group is_ broken 
down into handling, order routine, 
and delivery. There is no division 
of the promotion group, but the 
reimbursement group is divided 
into payments and collections. The 
process of customer costing is re- 
garded as fundamentally the same 
as that of commodity costing, 
divided into maintenance, move- 
ment, promotion, and reimburse- 
ment, Another chapter is devoted 
to unprofitable commodities and 
customers; methods are discussed 
which may enable the merchant to 
convert losses into profits; how to 
eliminate unprofitable customers, 
and unprofitable commodities. 

Cost analysis for the manufac- 
turer is worked out in great detail, 
and another part of the book is 
devoted to related commodity and 





CONNECTICUT 
SALESROOM TO LEASE 


Upward of 1500 sq. ft. in our modern 
sprinklered building. Choice location on 
main highway entering city, with very large 
display windows on 2 sides. Cover your 
Southern New England territory from here! 
Write, wire or phone 


J. F. SULLIVAN STORAGE CO., INC., 
409 Broad St., New London, Conn. 





customer cost analysis. The ap- 
pendix is useful for its definition 
of cost terms. 

Smaller business is served by a 
manual called ‘‘Small Business 
Problems’’ issued by the Senate 
Small Business Committee. It is 
especially devoted to providing 
data for small retailers who are 
not thoroughly trained in keeping 











Tent Tower 


A tent tower for the drying and airing 
of large canvas tents and tarpaulins is one 
of the unusual features of the gear locker 
and office building recently erected in 
Portland, Ore., by the Portland Stevedoring 
Co. The tower is 64 ft. high, about 30 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. long, with openings on 
each floor. A monorail is suspended from 
the top so that tents can be moved around 
the tower to any position. A special winch 
raises and lowers them, and a doorway 
into the second floor permits tents to be 
hauled onto this floor for repairs. (Haskell) 








The study was 
prepared by Charles H. Welch 
and Charles H. Sevin. Those 
who obtain the 94-page book have 
a source book on the various types 
of sales records, with clear ex- 
amples and types, and also a 
highly detailed exposition of credit 
business and how to conduct it 
safely. 


proper records. 





PALLETS «ce a proven 


method of 


MATERIALS HANDLING! 


Our Gav-Car-Pak collapsible pallet 
box is proving itself in shipping! 


Write 
Wire * 
Phone 
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PALLET SYSTEMS, Inc. 


120 Guardian Building 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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DREADNAUGHT 


Furniture Pads 


Also 
Quality Accessories 


Piano Dollies 
Form-Fit Covers 


Padded Covers for Radios 
and Ranges 


Piano Skid Boards 
Refrigerator Covers 
Padded Piano Covers 


Write today for prices. 


New Haven 
Quilt & Pad Co. 


84-86 Franklin Street, New Haven 11, Conn, 


I! 
Success for You 


—in Traffic Training! 


Slow, painfully-gotten experience— 
while the years fly by faster than in- 
creases come—is not the best way to 
win the goal you want in the Traffic 
world! A far better one is thorough, 
scientific, low-cost training in Traffic 
Management—training collaborated in 
by 175 of America’s foremost trans- 
portation authorities, whose success- 
methods come to you in “Problem” 
form that qualifies you for a better 
job afterward. Scores of high paid 
traffic executives are in _ positions 
earned through LaSalle training. Pos- 
sibly you can do the same. . . ff 
you will, Get our free 48-page book- 
let, “Opportunities in Traffic Manage- 
ment.” No obligation. Write for this 
book today. G. I. APPROVED. 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 
417 S. Dearborn St. Dept. 362-T Chicago 5, If. 


If you have helped others, maybe you can 
help me build to a better job. At any rate, 
I want your free booklet so I may judge 
for myself about the opportunities and 
about your training. 
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Fruit Distribution 


(Continued from Page 68) 


able, refrigerator cars are used for 
all shipments. They must be iced 
in the warm months and heated 
for hauls into cold areas during 
the winter. The Traffic Depart- 
ment prosecutes all claims and re- 
turns all collections directly to the 
individual Exchange shipper in- 
volved. 

The annual freight bill of the 
Exchange was $60 million during 
1946 with lemons costing an av- 
erage of $1.06 per crate to get to 
market and oranges averaging 98c. 
per box. Transportation charges 
for 1946 averaged approximately 
11.5 percent of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for citrus fruit. 

With freight and _ accessorial 
charges comprising a major ex- 
pense item, it is obvious that the 
Traffic Department is interested in 
any savings that can be made. 
Research is continuous to increase 
the efficiency of refrigeration, a 
necessity almost 12 months of the 
year. By working in cooperation 
with the carriers and car manu- 
facturers, improvements have been 
made in insulation, ice capacity 
and air-flow through loaded ears. 
Proof of definite improvement is 
found in the fact that citrus fruit 
is now arriving at market in much 
better condition that it did 20 
years ago; shrinkage is less which 
makes for better prices. 


The statement often has been 
made about large organizations 
that ‘‘a man could live well on 
the credit losses each year.’’ The 
man who tried to live on the credit 
losses of the Exchange would find 
it necessary to hold down a pretty 
good job to augment his income. 
In 1946 the Exchange did a busi- 
ness of more than $170 million 
f.o.b. and lost nothing in bad 
debts. For the past 42 years, the 
total credit loss of the Exchange 
has been 55/10,000ths of one per- 
eent of the total dollar volume. 


Reasons for this excellent col- 
lection record is several-fold. 
Turnover by the wholesaler is 
rapid, consequently collections are 
fast. Sales are made only in ecar- 
load lots and billed to one receiver 
only, of which there are over 5,000 
in the United States. Exchange 
sales managers in the consuming 
markets are their own credit man- 
agers. They ‘‘contact’’ their trade 
daily either personally or by 
phone. 


The total cost of Exchange serv- 
ices, exclusive of advertising, was 
Tle. per box in 1946. This cost 
included all of the operations of 
the central office of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange covering 
sales, traffic, field service (cultural 
and packing house inspection and 





advice), insurance, research, prod- 
ucts sales, ete. Of the consumer 
dollar spent for citrus fruit, the 
total Exchange selling and adver- 
tising costs represent 2.4 percent 
on lemons and 1.9 percent on 
oranges. 


By cooperative effort, growers 
producing three-fourths of the 
California-Arizona citrus crop 
have literally lifted themselves by 
the bootstraps into a major agri- 
cultural industry. Exchange grow- 
ers own their own business and 
direct its destiny, yet the average 
citrus ‘grower in California only 
has approximately 16 acres of 
land. They have benefited them- 
selves largely through the realiza- 
tion that their products had to 
meet consumer approval if they 
were to be successful. They have 
taken fruit to the ultimate con- 
sumer and showed him how to use 
it for better living and better 
health. 


As a result, the wholesaler and 
the retailer have benefited by in- 
creased sales volume on a gen- 
erally stable market. Citrus is con- 
sidered the ‘‘backbone’’ of their 
business by most fruit dealers, 
both wholesale and retail. It’s a 
far ery from the Christmas stock- 
ing orange of 1893 to the 125 per 
person consumption in 1946. 


Conveyor System 


The company has devised a 
little Pocket Routing Guide which 
eontains an alphabetical list of the 
points for which freight may be 
accepted at Portland. It is 4 x 5 
in. in size and loose-leaf bound. 
This little booklet contains a com- 
plete list of shipping instructions 
and a thorough explanation of all 
code abbreviations. 

According to C. R. Christensen, 
terminal manager at Portland, the 
eonveyor system is a new de- 
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parture for the company. Com- 
pany officials made a close study 
of a similar system in operation at 
the Pacific Freight Lines in Les 
Angeles. During their investiga- 
tion they had the active coopera- 
tion of Frank Daugherty, vice 
president of the California com- 
pany which operates 860 pieces of 
equipment and owns 26 terminals 
at various points in California. 
Pickup drivers leave the 12.8- 
acre macadam paved yard of the 


Los Angeles terminal at approxi- 
mately 9 a.m. and return at about 
3:30 p.M. Since the installation of 
the conveyor system, they average 
1,100 pickups daily and handle 
1,200 tons of freight between 
those hours. The dispatching 
office, which is the nerve center of 
these operations, can contact units 
within three to five minutes in any 
part of metropolitan Los Angeles 
through its telephone turret system 
consisting of 20 incoming and out- 
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going trunk lines. Demonstrations 
proved that the conveyor system 
saved the Pacific Freight Lines 
valuable time. 

Consolidated Freightways of- 
ficials in Portland have found 
that in addition to relieving the 
human burden attached to freight 
handling, the conveyor system 
provides the assurance that each 
platform floor truck will make the 
trip from loading point to un- 
loading point in a specified time, 
and that empty ‘‘flats’’ always 
are returned. The conveyor system 
keeps delivery orders together and 
prevents mis-routings. It also helps 
to prevent damage to freight and 
injuries to workmen. More mer- 
chandise is carried per unit load, 
now that floor trucks are power- 
pulled instead of being hand- 
pushed, and congestion has been 
changed by efficient orderliness. 


Officials also state that earlier 
departure of line haul trucks has 
been made possible by the faster 
and more efficient unloading and 
rehandling facilities. Upon the 
pick-up driver’s return, the bills 
of lading are taken to an expert 
blocker who blocks or routes the 
freight to its destination with a 
block number. The bill of lading 
is returned to the driver, who in 
turn breaks out his freight and 
loads it on the platform trucks by 
designated number for line haul 
trucks. 

The floor trucks are attached 
to the conveyor chain and auto- 
matically conveyed to the opposite 
side of the dock, where they are 
detached and the freight: loaded 
into line haul trucks by expert 
handlers. When the line haul 
truck is completely loaded with 
a variety of merchandise, the line 
haul driver gets his truck rolling 
and is well on his way to his 
destination hours ahead of the 
time he would have been under 
the former manual method. 

Adjacent to the new building is 
the former terminal which is being 
converted into shops for the ser- 
vicing, repairing,’ maintenance, 
cleaning, building of bodies and 
rebuilding of road equipment. A 
feature in this building is a water 
turbine dynamometer which puts 
a load against the horse power of 
the diesel units used by Consoli- 
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dated Freightways in all of over- 
the-road operations, so that they 
ean be ‘‘broken in’’ under con- 
trolled conditions. According to 
L. E. Kassebaum, purchasing 
agent, the dynamometer saves the 
company 60 percent in the cost 
of the break-in of its new equip- 
ment. It has also been estimated 
that it has reduced the number 
of road failures 50 percent. 

In another block, the area is 
used by Consolidated for parking 


of its city and road equipment and 
for handling special types of 
freight by the heavy hauling di- 
vision, the docks and buildings of 
which are situated to service rail 
cars as well as trucks. 

In addition to its new Portland 
building, the company has been 
constructing new terminals at 
Butte and Billings, Mont.; Ellens- 
burg, Wash.; Ontario, Ore.; Boise 
and Pocatello, Idaho; Redding, 
Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 





INTERNATIONAL POWER for Materials Handling 


Get International Tractors—or equipment 
powered by International Engines—and 
reduced materials handling costs. 

International Tractors and Engines are 
designed for heavy-duty use—at minimum 
costs for fuel and maintenance. Matchless 
serviceability and long life are Interna- 
tional advantages you'll want. 


See the nearest International Industrial 

Power Distributor—or any distributor 

handling International-powered equipment. 

He can give you suggestions that will sim. 

plify your materials handling problems. 
Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Iilinois. 




















Increased Production Means 
More KELLEY PALLETS! 





GEORGE D. KELLEY LUMBER CO. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





We have stepped up pro- 
duction and can give you 
better service . .. and 
remember that KELLEY 
PALLETS are made 
RIGHT by an old exper- 
ienced manufacturer. 
Standard sizes or to your 
specifications. Wire’ or 
write for information. 

















The FILTER PAPER Co. 


2444 S. Michigan Avenue 


“EASY RIDE” 


CONVEYORS 


Available for Immediate Delivery 


Gravity wheel conveyors reduce opera- 
tion costs by conserving time and min- 
imizing labor . . . durable construction 
At applicable for interior and exterior 
of plants . . . reversible curves; straight 
sections; permanent or portable; with or 
without adjustable supports. 

Write for literature on all 
FILPACO (formerly FILCO) PRODUCTS. 

EQUIPMENT DIVISION 





Chicazo 16, Illinois 
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New officers, The Associated 
Transportation Club, are: Guy 
Glass, Mid-South Oil Co., president; 
H. Greer, Highway Express Co., 
first vice president; B. C. McKee, 
McKee, Moog Spring Co., second 
vice president; W. T. Baddley, Delta 
Motor Lines, secretary-treasurer; 
Jim Campbell, Swayne-Latham Tire 
Co., sergeant-at-arms. (Grissam) 





Transportation Club of Atlanta 
has elected “ following officers: 
President, W. E. Carroll, C. & W. 
Cc. Railway; first vice president, 
Hiram C, Blair, Atlantic Steel Co.: 
second vice president, W. T. Quarles, 
A. C. L. Railroad; secretary-treas- 
urer, Don Joiner, S. A. L. Railroad. 


The following officers were elected 
by the Transportation Practioners 
Forum Assn. of New York: Presi- 
dent, Charles Trayford, Mural 
Trucking Co.; vice president, Peter 
Fallon, International Forwarding 
Co.; treasurer, Max Malmend, Hud- 
son Pulp & Paper Co.; recording 
secretary, Walter Blau; correspond- 
ing secretary, George H. Blohm, 
City Service Oil Corp. 





New officers of the Oakland Traf- 
fic Club, Oakland, Cal., are: Joseph 
B. Patton, traffic manager, Fruitvale 
Canning Co., president; H. P. Moore, 
Morris Draying Co., vice president; 
Dwight Yeaman, ‘office manager, 
Haslett Warehouse Co., treasurer; 
R. D. Stokes, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Howard Terminal, secretary. 





W. E. Givens, Jr., American 
Trucking Assns., Inc., has been 
elected executive secretary, District 
of Columbia Trucking Assn. Inc., 
succeeding Charles G. Morgan, Jr., 
manager of ATA’s Safety and Oper- 
ations Section. Walter W. Belson, 
director of public relations, ATA, 
has been elected wresident of the 
Washington Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Assn. Keen 
Johnson, Undersecretary of Labor 
and former Governor of Ky. was 
named vice president. Julie Dick- 
erson, J. Walter Thompson Co., is 
secretary, and Dr. W. Scott Wilker- 
son, human relations consultant, is 
treasurer. 


Kinsey N. Merritt has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
traffic, Railway ~~ Agency, 
succeeding the late C. A. Frey. 


Russell G. Collins, has been 
named senior traffic representative 
in Chicago, Northwest Airlines. 











Claude E. Donaldson, traffic man- 
ager Shell Oil Co., Inc., San Fran- 


* 


cisco, has retired. W. H. A 
Donaldson’s associate for 24 years, 
is new traffic manager. 





Arthur W. Farmer has _ been 
named general traffic manager, 
General Electric Co. 


O. L. Culbreth has been appointed 
traffic manager, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. 





P. W. Bradford, general manager 
of American Express, London, and 
Harry Hill, general manager, Paris, 
have been elected vice presidents of 
The American Express Co., Inc. 





Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent and general manager, Eastern 
Air Lines, received from Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson and in 
the presence of Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
Commander of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, the Medal of Merit for his 
“outstanding services” to the United 
States in World War II. 





Herbert H. Murphy, TACA Air- 
ways Agency, Inc., Miami, Fla., has 
been transferred to the airline’s 
New York headquarters as district 
traffic manager. 





Chas. E. Beard, director and vice 
president, Braniff International Air- 
ways, has been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president. Paul D. Niles, 
formerly in charge of domestic 
traffic activities, was named chief 
traffic executive of the company, 
succeeding Beard. 





The Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS) announced that its air cargo, 
public relations and advertising 
offices and the office of Theodore P. 
Gould, vice president, in charge of 
traffic and sales in North America 
have been moved to 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





Maulsby Forrest, economics and 
finaricial consultant, has been 
elected a vice president of American 
Airlines, Inc. Mr. Forrest also was 
elected treasurer of the company 
upon the retirement of 
Rulison., 





New officers of the Milwaukee 
Traffic Club are: President, James 
E. Quinn, first vice president, M. I. 
Adams; secretary-treasurer, R. M. 
Heian. (Hubel) 





Truck-Trailer Mfrs. Assn. has 
elected the following officers: J. L. 
Glick, Truck Engineering Corp. 
Cleveland, president; John C. Ben- 
nett, Utility Trailer Mfg. Co., Los 


Angeles, executive vice president; 
A. » Jr., Carter, —~s 

Memphis, eastern vice president; 

E. Grace, Hobbs Mfg. Co., ak 

Worth, treasurer. 


Onnie Mankki, A.I.A., former vice 
president and director of industrial 
design, Designers for Industry, Inc., 
has opened an office for the practice 
of Industrial Design and Architec- 
ture at 7113 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
3, Ohio. 





Coincidental with the retirement 
of Edwin B. Ross, vice president in 
charge of sales, Clark Equipment 
Co. and Ezra W. Clark, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Truc- 
tractor Div., the appointment of 
E. M. Schultheis as manager of sales 
was made by George Spatta, presi- 
dent of the company. Leo A. Bixby 
was appointed manager of engineer- 
ine for Clark Equipment Co. Both 
Messrs. Ross and Clark will remain 
on the Board. 





Don R. Elster has been appointed 
sales representative, Cleveland ter- 
ritory, by The Cleveland Stevedore 
Co. which operates marine termi- 
nals and inland merchandise ware- 
houses in Cleveland. Mr. Elster was 
formerly associated with Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co. 





H. S. Marlor, vice president, 
United States Rubber Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors, 
Rubber Mfrs. Assn. 





A. W. Steudel, president, Sher- 
win-Williams Co., is president of 
the 1947 Mid-America Exposition 
for goods made and used in the 
middie west. Vice presidents are 
Charles J. Stilwell, president, 
Warner and Swasey Co.; = 2 
Ladds, president, National Screw 
and Mfg. Co.; and C. T. Burg, vice 
president, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 
Treasurer of the non-profit cor- 
poration is George Gund, president, 
Cleveland Trust Co.; with John H 
Stokoe, manager, Tax Research 
Bureau as_ assistant treasurer. 
Parker Hill, vice president, Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, is sec- 
retary and John A. Crawford, man- 
aging director of the show. 





Raymond Rubicam was named to 
succeed U. S. Senator Ralph E. 
Flanders, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development 
research and policy committee. 
Henry R. Johnston was appointed 
executive director, succeeding C. 
Scott Fletcher. C. B. Larrabee, 
president and publisher, Printers’ 
Ink, has been appointed chairman, 
Business Publications Committee. 
Mr. Larrabee succeeds John H. Van 
Deventer, who recently retired 
from the publishing business to de- 
vote his full time as Director of In- 
formation of CED. 





The American Designers’ Institute 
elected the following National of- 
ficers: President, Alexander J. 
Kostellow, New York; vice-presi- 
dents, Ruth Gerth, San Francisco; 
Stewart Pike, Philadelphia; treas- 
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urer, Lionel C. Algoren, Chicago, and 
Ann Franke, New York, is secretary. 


The Truckstell Co., Cleveland, has 
announced the appointment of 
Washington Truckstell Sales, Inc., 
as new Seattle distributor for the 
company’s line of automotive and 
truck special equipment. William 
J. Miller is president and general 
manager of the new distributorship. 


William C. House has been elected 
vice president in charge manufac- 
turing and engineering, Lyon-Ray- 
mond Corp., Greene, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of material handling equip- 
ment. 











Newly elected officers, Houston 
Warehouse & Transfer Assn. are: 
President, Tom Smith, Houston 
Terminal Warehouse and Cold Stor- 
age Co.; vice presidents; merchan- 
dise div., A. C. Carter, Quick Serv- 
ice Warehouse & Cold Storage Co.; 
local cartage, K. D. Fuller, W. E. 
Smith Transfer; household goods, 
M. S. Johnson, Johnson Transfer & 
Storage Co. Re-elected were: Ralph 
Logan, Fisher Dorsey Interests, sec- 
retary, and Jules de la Moriniere, 
E. A. Hudson Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., treasurer. 





Frederick Kohlenberger, presi- 
dent, Kay Moving Service Inc., New 
York, has been re-elected chair- 
man of the board, Washington 
Heights Federal & Loan Assn. 


William F. Neale, former secre- 
tary-treasurer, Shippers Warehouse 
Co., Dallas, was elected president to 
succeed the late J. S. Ownby. Jordan 
S. Ownby is new secretary-treas- 
urer. (Grissam) 








Officers of Cincinnati Terminal 
Warehouses, Inc. recently elected 
are: W. T. Semple, president and 
chairman of the board; Este M. Lea, 
vice president; John R. Bullock, 
vice president and assistant treas- 
urer; Charles W. Ireland, secretary; 
DeWitt W. Balch, treasurer and 
assistant secretary, and Harry 
Foster, general manager. (Grissam) 


Raymond M. Schuster has been 
appointed vice president and elected 
a member of the board of directors, 
Harborside Warehouse Co., Inc. 
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“PEEDWAYS? Save 
LABOR - TIME - MONEY 


On loading platforms, on production lines—SPEEDWAYS is 
the shortest, fastest and cheapest distance between two points! 
Move boxes, cartons, cases, containers and crates speedily and 
efficiently. SPEEDWAYS cost less to install—less to use! 


Help Solve Your Material Handling Problems With 
Low,Cost SPEEDWAYS Gravity Wheel CONVEYORS 


SPEEDWAY’ standard model—i5” wide overall—with 10 wheels 
per foot—can handle 90% of all cases, cartons, etc. in your 
shipping room. Available in 5’ & 10 straight sections; 45° & 
90° reversible curves; 3 sizes of adjustable stands. 


KEEP 'EM ROLLING WITH 
NM 1266 NIAGARA ST. 
meaeeors) 
t Engi 8 in pri 





Above— 
10’ Section, Model 15-S-W-8 





Just off the press! 
Speedways New 2 
color illustrated folder. 
Write for your 
FREE copy. 





CONVEYORS, INC. 
Represented by experienced Material Handling Equip 





ipal cities. 














P. H. Moore has been appointed 
eastern representative, in New York 
of Distribution Service Inc., suc- 
ceeding P. J. Letourneaux. For the 
past 10 years, Mr. Moore has been 
assistant to J. G. Temple, vice presi- 
dent and operating executive, in the E 
organization’s Chicago headquarters. ron or 


OTOGR, 


For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 








National Traffic Committee for deal with professional photo- 
1947, American Trucking Assns., graphic studios which display 
Inc., is headed by Harry E. Howell, this emblem. 

iated T t, Inc., chair- 
a ; ei a Get new 1947 Classified 
(Continued on Page 126) Directory free. Lists compe- 
~ tent photographers all over 





U. S. and Canada, geograph- 





operating authority. 


7 S. Dearborn Street - 





Transfer, Storage, Trucking Business For Sale 


Transfer and storage business in household and general 
commodity fields; advantageous interstate and Penn. intrastate 


Modern storage warehouse, 25,600 sq. ft., Western Penn. 
Approx. 25 trucks and tractors, 30 trailers. 


Sell household goods operations separately, if desired. 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. Ready early in 
March. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it with- 
out charge . . . assure receiv- 
ing it annually. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Chicago 3 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 


Getting down We, 





A CCORDING to a recent higher 
court decision any Official, as 
general manager, president, etc., of 
a corporation may be removed from 
office by the board of directors 
whenever in their judgment the 
business interests of the corporation 
will be benefitted although stock- 
holders contracted to hire the official 
for life or any stipulated number 
of years. See Koppit-Melchers, Inc., 
v. Koppit, 24 N. W. (2d) 220. The 
testimony showed that at a regular 
meeting of stockholders of a cor- 
poration a resolution was adopted 
that a man named Koppit would be 
employed for 10 years as president 
and general manager. The higher 
court held: “In our opinion the 
stockholders . . . did not have the 
power to enter into a contract with 
Koppit providing that he would be 
the president of the corporation dur- 
ing this ten-year period.” 


T HE law imposes upon all com- 

mon carriers the absolute duty 
to collect legal freight charges, in- 
cluding demurrage charges. In 
Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Mallory, 
23 N. W. (2d) 735, a consignee 
found it impossible because of un- 
usual weather conditions to unload 
10 carloads of merchandise, and he 
refused to pay demurrage charges. 
The higher court held the consignee 
fully liable for the demurrage 
charges amounting to $902. The 
court said: “It is not only the right, 
but the duty of a carrier to collect 
the charges.” 

For comparison see Chesapeake & 
Ohio v. Board, 100 W. Va. 222. This 
higher court held that if an act of 
God prevents unloading of cars, 
the consignee is not liable for pay- 
ment of demurrage charges. 


Stoppage in Transit 


The temporary stoppage in transit 
of merchandise for convenience of 
the consignor and consignee does 
not result in shipped merchandise 
being removed from interstate com- 
merce. 

See Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp. v. Keen, 157 Fed. (2d) 310. 
The testimony in this case showed 
that interstate shipments of petrol- 
eum products were unloaded at bulk 
plants of a distributor while enroute 
to bulk plants for eventual sale to 
retail service stations. It was con- 
tended that the temporary storage 
of the products in tanks at the bulk 
plants took the products from in- 
terstate commerce. 

However, the higher court held 
the employes at the bulk plants 
within the scope of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act because the tem- 
porary stoppage was merely a con- 
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venient intermediate step in the 
process of getting the products to 
their final destination. 


CORPORATION doing a gen- 

eral cold storage warehouse 
business must exercise such care to 
keep products safely under re- 
frigeration as a reasonably careful 
owner of similar goods would exer- 
cise. See Dixie Frozen Foods & 
Storage, Inc., v. Cox, 27 So. (2d) 
672, Fla., where meat was placed 
in a cold storage warehouse. The 
jury decided that the meat was in 
good condition when delivered to 
the warehouseman, and_ several 
weeks later an inspector for the 
Department of Agriculture made 
an inspection and found it spoiled. 
The higher court held the ware- 
houseman liable, and said: “The 
most persuasive element which 
stands out is that defendant (ware- 
houseman) was in the business of 
keeping products of this kind. It 
was not compelled to take the com- 
modity. When it did so, it was put 
on notice to ascertain the condition 
of the meat and after accepting it 
and retaining it for a period of 
weeks it is only reasonable that 
a strong showing would be required 
to avoid liability. If due care had 
been exercised the probabilities are 
it would not have spoiled.” 


Ww HEN deciding whether an em- 

ploye is an independent con- 
tractor or an ordinary employe for 
whom social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, etc., must be 
paid, several facts must be con- 
sidered. The most important factor 
determining whether an employe 
is an independent contractor is the 
right of the employer to control the 
manner and means by which the 
employe accomplishes the result 
desired by the employer. If the em- 
ployer has the authority to exercise 
complete control, whether or not 
that right is exercised with respect 
to all details, an employer-employe 
relationship exists. In Empire Star 
Co. v. California Employment Com- 
mission, 168 Pac. (2d) 686, Cal., it 
was disclosed that an employe oper- 
ated a business department inde- 
pendently of any supervision by 
the company owning the business. 
The higher court held that White is 
an independent contractor. 


Container Tax 


In Coca-Cola Co., 156 Pac. (2d) 1, 
the higher court held that a manu- 
facturer need not pay a state sales 
tax on containers used to package 
its product, providing no refund is 
offered to purchasers for return of 


the containers. For comparison, see 
Owens Coast Co. v. State Board. 
This court held that a manufacturer 
of bottles sold to a manufacturer 
of beer must pay the state sales tax, 
and said: “The conclusion is proper 
that these bottles were purchased 
by the breweries to be put by them 
in their business to a substantial 
use.” 


W HETHER an employe is en- 
gaged in production of goods 
for commerce and entitled to wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act depends upon the work of 
the particular employe and not upon 
the nature of employer’s business. 
In Phillips v. Graham Aviation Co., 
157 Fed. (2d) 443, the court held 
that the work of guards and watch- 
men at a local air-field was purely 
local. Therefore they were not “en- 
gaged in commerce” nor within 
coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, regardless of their em- 
ployer’s status. 


Question: Can you furnish us 
with several references to higher 
court decisions wherein the or- 
dinary limitation clause in a ware- 
house receipt was held void on the 
grounds that the storage contract 
was not effective? Baltimore Stor- 
age. 

Answer: Yes, I can supply you 
with several late and _ leading 
higher court cases, as follows: In 
Voyt v. Bekins Moving and Stor- 
age Co., 127 Pac. (2d) 360 the 
higher court held the limitation 
clause invalid because the owner 
of the stored goods was not re- 
quested by the warehouseman to 
sign the warehouse receipt. In 
Colgin v. Security Storage Co., 23 
So. (2d) 36 the higher court held 
a limitation clause invalid because 
the warehouseman failed to incor- 
porate the receipt containing the 
clause into the storage contract. 
For comparison see Central Ware- 
house Co. v. Pickering, 151 N. E. 
39, where the court held a limita- 
tion clause valid because the ware- 
house receipt had printed on its 
face: “Warehouse Receipt and Con- 
tract.” In this case the owner of 
the goods signed the contract and 
the papers were received by him 
at the same time he delivered the 
goods to the warehouseman. 

See Sloan’s Warehouse v. Branch, 
176 S. W. (2d) 58 where the higher 
court refused to hold a limitation 
clause valid because the warehouse- 
man accepted the goods for storage 
and afterward mailed to the owner 
of the goods the warehouse receipts 
which contained the limitation 
clause. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-seven Years of Service — 1947 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 





freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. 't includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 
COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 

~ L oaag ees — Service 
Fireproof Low a 
Private Railroad Siding e Quick 












Merchandise and Household Goods 7” 
@ STORAGE os eee oa a @ FORWARDING & Represented ty ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
‘col Cars Handled CHICAGO 8 Ths Listutbulon Het NEW YORK 18 
Member ef A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agoats fer Allied Ven Lines, Ins. nnd ama ave. Te D agers, ay mle vt | 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

Motor Freight Service te all peints. 

6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Branch House Service. 





SERVING 

8.E. Alabama 
8.W. Georgia 
N.W. Florida 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA. 


Household Goods Storage ° Merchandise Storage and 
Moving and Packing Distribution 


oan xi SAO ee 7 Lee... EEE 
Mon 5851 Penn 6.0907 











LITTLE ROCK, ARK. } ARKANSAS’ cane seen WAREHOUSE 











Mer hold Storage 
7 


Fireproof 
Constructed 


. 
Pool Car 
Distribution 
. 


Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 


& 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warehousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
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GLENDALE, CAL. Individually owned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway *ucks and trailers Gi nuaie 4, Cal. 














HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA Cries 


BEKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1025 N. HIGHLAND AVE, 
Bill Elliott, Manager 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 








STORAGE 

(he DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 

CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 

1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 

Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 














LOS ANGELES, om.) 
pe 








ANGELES W 


316 wana 


rcial str 


usehold Goods: 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
Overland Terminal Ciinihiesss 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—aA.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
488 W. Harrison %. 271 Madisen Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacifie Railroad 





Served by 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





SAN ANCISCO, CAL | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisce” 





Complete Warehousing and = 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service... .. 
1256 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING « OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randeiph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








Los ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 








oe eee Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 





Complete Household Goods 
Service 


Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, See. Treas. 











Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE pace — SERVICE 
PRINKLERED—A.D.T. 











Storage Distributi Dray 
Represented by Distributes Service — 
240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Moter Equipment 
New York Chicage Sen Franctese 
OAKLAND, GAL. 
; >| SINCE 1900 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


95 Market Street, Ockliand 4 


Warehouses Steamer Piers 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. | 





LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


Your Betall Handled «es You Want if 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 














SACRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


Specialising in General Merehandise, Heps and Flour. 
Private Siding on 8.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tien eof Me méise and Heusehold Geeds Feel Cars. 











SAN FRANGISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest and mest complete opeee ond trucking 
ice on t Pacific 
im Sam Franeiseoe, Oakland 

St tom and Sacramento 
Ss. M. Pa | « se = wy A 
Member: Amerteas 








W archouvemen's 
Sirians Gada ct Gardcone tus. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [—siue agpi 












General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
seovin and Pool = Distribution 
Office Acc d Tel Service. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 605 Third Street 











SAN FRANCISCO 7 
SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, tne. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 





King and Company 
Draymen 











DENVER, coLo. | Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


ue BARKERS warcnouse company 


me = TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE seentee teat CAR ae 





A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. & Q—U.P. Also operate 
Warehouse at brichton, oo 4 
Represented By 2 
Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 








What should be done about salesmen’s compensation 
in periods of changing value? J. B. Lathrop discusses 


the problem on page 35. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


GIVING BETTER SERVICE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION : « 








Worehouses ot Bridgepor 
field, Mass 
AW A—ACW—AYVL 


ond Massachusetts daily 


Members: NFWA 





























ae HARTFORD, CONN. | 
os pA EN Storage Co. | NATIONWIDE MOVING 
eee ° DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. TRUCKING 
Otfice 2016 BLAKE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 
Ramee. : ier ccna, mitted fete pees oe nce 
Sa Se eee Seat eee tees POOL CARS 
anced HARTFORD, CONN. 
WEICKER 207" ae SILLENCE 
Service 


%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 

¥% Poo! Car Distribution 

Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 


regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.0.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., Ine. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 














Warehouse Co.. Ine. 
tee’ SP) beep te COODs PACTE 4 
fir proot h rT ieuree 


| eT A 





WHEW HAVEN, CONN. | M. E. KIBLY, 





DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Moderm Firepreef Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. _— and stop over cars distributed. 


Merchandise Storag: 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 





Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 





PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W.A—A.W.A—Colo. W.A. 


BU RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 
Coe SO. SANTE 


fice and Warehouse 
FE AV 
Modern Sprinklered a nee # Be ee Forwarding 
and Distribution — House Merehandise Storage 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 


+ Map nsseniad oy es wert tT od 
Se --y 
Mer 631 Penn 6 0807 

“128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 


* Pool Cer Distribution 
© Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 





MEASER 
7h 














PUEBLO, COLO. 


© modern Sprinklered Buli¢ing 


© Reusehetd and Merchandise 
Facilities 





+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 


@AsASER 





The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Member 


Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, nang Packing 
and Shi pping 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R. Siding 








NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven 9%, Connecticet 
Truck, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warcheuse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 

Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 


REY STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Datly 
truck delivery service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts — Bonded with U.S. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 
165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Cons. 
Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Heaven 
Chamber of Commerce, Hauling Agent 


Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
Mon.5531 

















Letams-ehet (PAM 



















HARTFORD, CONN. | 


Ler Dewey D0 11/ 


Announcing a new Commercial Ware- 
housing Service. Househo!d Goods, 
Storage and Moving since 1899. 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & Co. 
335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 














yn 
NEW YORK 16. 

Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
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TORRINGTON, CO 


On 


Established 1860 


he E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 4 
One of New sents Largest Trans- 


- BL 
ents Goods Pac 





Stored, Shipped. 


erchandise Sto and Distri' 
Pook. Care es wb val na of Connecticut 
ranc! ices in e jartford, New Haver 
& Waterbury, Conn.; Springfield & Worcester, Mess. 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [ propipa's LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


oni ee © 








Storage—Castom Bemten Pom Car 
ming Treeting_ Bar devine Tretaes 
insurance Rate | 
Reatal ~~ 
Members A.W.A—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 








MIAMI, FLA. Pier |, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing —Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 


MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 


OLLIN 




















WASHINGTON, D. C. | More than two million cubic 


feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1315 You St, W.W. 
Washingten, D.C. 











ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. [ " 
Established 1927 
Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1,‘ Fla. 


PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 
Modern—Sprinklered Building—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 











WASHINGTON, D. C. [ W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, totel floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
of ¢@ 1 merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for Protection —— freesing. 
Member of American Wareh 














‘*Your Tampa Branch House”’ 


Aupwely 


WARENOU 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 


TAMPA, FLA. | 











Established 1901 


WASHINGTON, D. . | 





We Reciprocate Shipments 











TAMPA, FLA. | 


Merchandise Storage 





Pool Car Distribution 
Commercial Cartage 

Field Warecheusing 

Water and Rail ecennections 
Lew Insurance Rate 
Household Goeds Storage 
Meving—Packing—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Lines 


LEE 
TERMINAL 








vertise P. O. Box 2309 National hevers 
meth aa TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. sTLANTA, @A.|— 





THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville | Phone 5-0140 
Local & = Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 








AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service”’ 

651-653 ae a St., S. Paar —Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousin ‘ool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T.  purglar PR ot om A.W.A. 











JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 


Sterage Warehouse Co., Inc. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


wean av. — oy: amet ine Pcs sme aa 





10) 














SAVANNAH, GA. Tanta, Ga 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 
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SAVANNAH, GA. ~ | cammuaiieaaia 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 


General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 





~ CHICAGO, TLL 





W. CARL SHEETS, Owner 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact 
Close to the Loop 





Modern Buildings Low Insurance 
Ace Warehouse Company 
417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








HONOLULU, HAWAII | ~~ i aii ae 


HONOLULU 


to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET us 
HANDLE | 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 

MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete waitieennae-—tieutabieent 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address ‘“‘HONCONTRA”’ 

















GHICAGO, ILL | 


"ue Dittibbutou! News Croup 


« Represented ¢y Bite 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
Hi WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 SQMEMK 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.S53I 

















in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise a and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 





a= SESE 








HICAGO, | 
cnicheo, At ANDERSON BROS. 


ie teat STORAGE 


3141 &. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 00/4 
Agents for EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRIGE sone 


KIN Sonarins. SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
a) Pee DALE WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Omvce ‘Bomevele 4 Speciaity 











CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 
Responsible Management 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS — Including: 


Receiving c. Oo. D. 
Storing Sight Drafts 


Spacious Switch Tracks Marking Invoicing 
Ample Truck Loading Doors WAREH 0 USES IN CH | CAG Weighing Collections 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities Reconditioning Stock Control 


Streamlined Handling Equipment 


Shipping Inventories 


ae GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- ~ Et 
procera CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE * 

Percel Post METROPOLITAN SECTION AND it costs you nothing to Investigate 
ae sg ADJACENT TERRITORY Crooks Terminal facilities. Phone, 


Space — for Private Storage 


} ome & & f Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming — 
promptly! No obligation. 


CROOKS Li- MINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. | Tue TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR =- 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 


Warehouses lecated one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car swith CXNW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
insurance rates. 





SECURITY 





Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


f in 5} oc: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION NY 


cnieaco, LL | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


























CHICAGO, ILL. 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise (< 
Storage and Distribution 

















CHICAGO, ILL. Established 1912 
imei.  FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5206 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6074 


Firepreef Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vane fer Leeal 
and Long Distance Meving. 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 


* meme, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
es. 





B&OCT Railroads. 


@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- 
@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 
& Reprssented doy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DFC. 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 18 





CAGO 8. ee 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Vhs Listiburioa Zou Tl WEST 42ND St. 
v s 

Mon.$531, Penn.6.0967 








CHICAGO, ILL. | Member: .F.W.A. 
v: 


Alied Van Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 43 YEARS 


Consign Your Shipments To 


eo JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 
6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 ' 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


WE HAVE EXCELLENT jgeaame 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 





Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satisfactory 
service. Experienced personnel. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing 
in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and 
boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 SO. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 55 Years of Reliable Service 


Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 


4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill: 
Government Bonded Warehouse 


Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 











CHICAGO, ILL. | ATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICACO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway Les Angeles, Callf.: 124 Nerth Ceater St. 
ae Sane 2 geode—Nationwide ageats and warehouse facilities ia 
alt key eities. 1.0.0. Gortificate we 4: 42366 
We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. geeds coast te 
coast in padded freight care—Ne erating necossary—Low 
wr: Se” Ser Come © ey Ges cami, We will 
= .. 
THT TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tari@ Is very low. Wire or 
write ws when transferring personnel. 











CHICAGO, ILL. [~ 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CoO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St.P.& P.R. R. © 














Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 
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gust rent 
“- -FOR YOUR 
_ PERISHABLES 


oS aie a 





the CITY ICE & FUEL 






coLD 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Seaboard Terminal 

& Refrigeration Co. 
HORNELL, N. Y. 

The City lee & Fuel Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 
DECATUR, ILL. 

Polar Service Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mound City Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, iLL. 
North American Cold Storage 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
Federal Cold Storage Company 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Galveston ice & Cold Storage Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal ice & Cold Storage Co. 











COMPANY | HEADQUARTERS 


a. “GCARK ST CHICAGO 


COLD STORAGE DIVISION 33 
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MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC.S@g 
M 1500 S. WESTERN AVE. ‘ : 
NAL 6811 














If you’d locate your office, tig 
warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you’d be on the water; on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 


Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 


ALL shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, truck. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for truck LTL shipments. Many 
services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hetels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Illinois St., Chicago ll — SUP. 5606 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. New York 17, 4.Y. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Katlway “/erminal 
& WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like oxr 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 














‘Gps Mock AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


(e 








i“ a 
° 


(3; 3 Moot AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Divisiee of Beatrice Creamery Co. 





soo 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Yeer-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable were- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 
Customs Bonded ' 

Unlimited Fioor 











CHICAGO, ILL | Fer Distribution in CHICAG® Use 
SYKES SERVICE 
Complete warehouse service with persenal super- 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
ADVANCES MADE 
Bottling In Bond 


Fally sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
"Gg, ocd AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 














Centrally lecated —enly 12 minutes from the leep. 
929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ill. 
Estd. 1886 
A.D.T. Service 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 













dise storage exclusively. 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
loans right in our offices. 
: EAA 








Packing is an important cost factor in distribution as 


Charles L. Saperstein explains on page 54. 
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@HICAGO, ILL { 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track spsce accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warchouse. 


Sates On pe aie of Sitnaty Senate, Sate ane 
enly one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 











323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, HL 
JOLIET, ILL | Soentinoeanrias 
Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Illinois 
WERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


e Best distributing point in Middle West 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | arora 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh y lLecated—P?.R.R. 

Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Peol Car Distribyton— 

Lecal Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 
MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple mmodities 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 


PETTIT’ Ss STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

New York City REPRESENTATIVES Chicago 

R. J. W. TERREFORTE 


250 Park Avenue 
3-1235 TELEPHONE > 





Pamboenthe 

















"Harrison 1496 








GARY, IND. | Established 19399 


General Merchandise hte ag a Distribution 


Private —; indiana Harbor Belt R. 
sn © : Oe Distribution, Motor Tock "Terrdheal; yo our own 
fleet ucks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 


—e 








HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 





AEBS STRIPE SS Bln 
JOLICT, ILL | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No switching charges. 
formerty Joliet Mts. Ce., whieh was Established | 





Offers 50,000 warehouse space. 
IR Roads. eeoate siding Ay - free =e 
General Merchandise storag 
Automatically ly Sprintlered Throaghost 


Member of A 








Chicago freight rstes apply. 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, it. 
Ft. of modern 
PEKIN, ILL. 
MEMBER 





KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Illinois 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
45,000 Sq. Ft. © One Floor * Brick Construction * Sprin- 
kiered © Heated « ane Siding, 8-Car Capacity ¢ 11 Trucks 
Free Switehing by: CCC&St.L - Santa Fe - lilleels Central - Alten 
+ Resk Island - Chieage & Sliltweis Midiand - and PAPU Ralireads 
Lecation—i0 miles from Peoria, t1l.; = 

miles frem Chicago, Ill., or St. Louls, M 





WAREHOUSE CORP. ey 
General Merchandise—Storage and at 
Established 1922 — Ham’d 3780-81) 
E. Cc. oy Plummer Ave. & "Sieme Line St. 
Viee-Pres. & M (Tel. 
FACILITIES — "150.000 sq. ft., Fire 


reef, 
HB RR ears. Located withing Chienge 6 switshing district. Transit privileges. 
SERVICE FEATURES — Meteor term. on premises — del. te Metre. Caleage 








ead suburbs. 
Members ef American Warehousemen’s Association, Indiana Wareheusemen’s Asso- 
elation, indians. Chamber of Commeree 











ee IND eee 





“= PACKING - CRATING -. SHIPPI 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway ... Railway . . . Highway Meet" 
With the most modern and most unusual River-Roil-Truck Ter 
minal and Warehouse in bn a States. We cantar of pon a 
Located ninety miles from the country's center 
PRngg nck J ays Aho railroads, many motor freight lines and 
ag American vi ol Line, Mississippi Valley Arey Line, Union 
Barge Line and endent towing eperations. 
panier Fac viced commodities } vee poe 
every part € can convenien 
stored, and then cficiontly distributed from Evansville. 
Write fer booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
eveilable. Member of A.W.A. 


& Represented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 Is .NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42ND ST, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











FORT WAYNE, IND. [- 





FORT WAYNE 


WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 


Front ware STORAGE CO. arcu 


802-s04 Seren St., Fort wesw os 
FIREPROOF AND + ee ter ry A yw -—44 
Pittsburgh, R.; Grand Rapids & 


Fort Wayne & Chieage R. iadiems R. 8.) 
Wabash R. R.—Privete 








INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 
230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Stora 
‘Down a Location with RR tracks in building. 
EW YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. Y. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~ Riley 5513 
A Serwice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING 53 yaees UNITS 
Storage—Pool Car 
ee h 





All Merchandise On Check Out Cars Placed On 
Platform Ready For Delivery 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and StorageCo. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 


Pool Car Distribution ¢ Office Space 


Represented B. 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ill. 











MUNCIE, IND. 


mMiEnmata 


HAKDES TY. Ou “A 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


relephone 4413 





622 Broadway 
D 


i I ' 
MOVING—STORAGE—CRATING 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. | A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 


Moter Trucks fer Stere Deer Delivery. Our ete oo Ge etine= te & Se 
rest. U. & Licensed and Bonded Canned Feeds Warehouse License 12-4, 


~ LED CRSTRIBUTION Um 





cmrCaGO © 
1925 NiweERRY ave ~ vamp 
an OOF 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ot. 3S _— PHONE 2-1147 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 
4 Modern Brick yrgern pH: ery Squere Feet. 
| Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching from 
Other Reeds. Motor Terminal. 











Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 


‘OEDAR RAPIDS. IA. 





FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


De 
We 


ient Warehousino 


All Modern Fac lities For Effic 
and Distribution of Merchandise 


DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 








DES MOINES, IOWA [~ 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 


Merchandise oe Household Goods 


rage 
Private Siding Free switch from 
any a ey Des Moines 
.F.WA. — 1a.W.A. 
Biettoasion : Service, Inc. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


Member of \W.A,-Mav. W.4A.-la. BLA 


ee ee 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Des Moines 8, lowe 


plished 1880 
Ataete 
oe 


120 S.W. Sth Ave., 
Merchundise & Household 6 ie 
Lowest Insurence Rate. Pool Car Distribution. PrivateSid- ¢ 
ing. Free Switching. Free Rail or Truck Pick-up Service 
. ‘ 


ovuds Storaxe 


iBU Cuicaeo 
west 42m0 37 ptm ete MM 1575 wewereny avi mow so 


DUBUQUE, IOWA | COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight- Facilities. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


Write today 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. ~ DUBUQUE, IOWA 











Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n 
Cirteage Representative: National ees 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Camal 57 


Service, 618 W. Reseovelt 












Wlenebor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Gloerd? ALLIED VAN LINES wc 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 












FOR OVER A QUARTER SLUT T3 
MOVING AND 
STORAGE CO 


Household goods 
and merchandise storage. 










tener 


PRIVATE SIDING 


PACKING, MOVING. SHIPPING- 


ee ee 





SALINA, KANSAS | THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 








Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise — Household Goods 
Fres Switching from MOP - RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 


WICHITA, KANSAS ;— 
A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 

















DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 








Fire Sth 
Proof & 

Ware- ¥ Mulberry 
Seuke TRANSFER & STORAGE CO Des Moines 4 





TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
52 years’ nae nationally known accounts 
ives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports or shipments and attention to every{detail 








DES MOINES, 1OWAj 


112-128 TENTH ST. 





FURNITURE 
STORAGE 








Special H 
Exige) sii fat ene Peele a, Mech 


Pree Switching from any R.R. 








LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Loulsville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SBRVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H, H. Geeds 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE €O., INC. 


2800 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 


Specializing in MDSE Distribution 

Seeing 7 Under Federal License 

All concrete Wa es, sp d, low rates, Low eative 

costs. Located on Mississippi River —shipside connection. Switching 
connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. 
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MEW ORLEANS, LA. | K. B. FONTAINE, Pres. @ Mer. BALTIMORE, MD. Gnesepesated ‘2588 


Commereial Terminal Baltimore Storage Co., Ine. 


3 N. W. Cer. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Warehouse Company Baltimore 18 
INCORPORATED 


MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
PMENTS. 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 














FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHI 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 












































Vans Coast te Coast Canada end Mexico 
A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
and meuufactured prouucts. CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 
saws Storage Cartage Forwarding Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Distributing Bean Cleaning Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks ef 
and Grading Fumigating The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
j AD.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Office 402 No. Peters Street Storage—Distribution—F orwarding 
New Yeru—cateage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA eee ye my ye 4 ee } 
WEW ORLEANS, LA } Douglas Shipside Storage Carporation BALTIMORE, MD. [ "MAIN OFFICE: 6201 Pulaski Highway - 3 
epresented b Douglas Public Service Corperation 
“Distribution” : Moor dain ic fo. SERVING 
ner York “eaicone fettined senep = AMERICA 
manger Switch ‘eck capeciy SINCE 1896 
_ cars. 
a Bg 4 HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
pone AR TE and MERCHANDISE 


on, aoe Se STORAGE & DELIVERY 


—~ a Rates Gc 


and Special Flat Bed Trucks 


for Lift Cases 
AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, Inc. 


A. 
MEMBER "fb. fw.a. 


U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen 




















NEW ORLEANS, LA.[ 7.) oricans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass'n BALTIMORE, MD. [ 























| MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. @ VAN 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 LINES 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS : . 
Complete warehousing = ee eee 
warding — Fumigating — Storage—Cartag ield Warehousing— 524 + 
Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. The Most Geta tnste tien gs. samees Baltimore. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED Long Distance Moving to 34 States—Certificate granted—MC-52452 
Tariff-Independent Movers' and Warehousemen's Assoc. 
i a SNe, >> cmare oon BALTIMORE, MD. j 
Standard Warehouse Company SECURITY STORAGE Co. 
100 Poydras St. - ~ New Orleans 8, La. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ttm, 15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 
Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve- _— WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 


nient to Rail & Truck Depots e Private Switch Tracks T & 
NO-SP RR e Reciprocal Switching e 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


SHREVEPORT, LA. | WE ss. 
] Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. CHARLES RIVER STORES 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 Te Re ae een ae | 


Located within the city limits to 
3 COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE North Station. Brick-and-concrete ldings: 
300,000 sq. ft. space, some sprinklered and 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service. U. 8. |; 


MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 

















JI} 














































South w - wd + a be foie a Te 2 R. pod ae eer 
=| BANGOR, MAINE [ , MASS. 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE Co. CLARK-REID co., INC. 
’ Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 GEORGE EB. MARTIN, Pr 
General Storage and Distributing a EATER CCS ee N service 
! Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding Libs OPFICES [88 Charles St. onto 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-—N.F.W.A—Agemt A.V.L. a es : 
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BOSTON, MASS. [ 


CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 





Ie GENERAL 62 
oO 
iz MERCHANDISE STORA G aN 
a @ Pool Car Distribution % 


Sidings on N.Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac S and Wareh Co 
torage dl ane mpany 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 














A. WALTER LARKIN 
Treas. & Mgr. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


eens 1894 
erchandise 


Vv. A. KELSO 
Pres. 











Established 1896 


PACKING MOVING 








STORING SHIPPING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 3175 Washington &t. 
BOSTON, MASS.| 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL. SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 
viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 


Railroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. sidings 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
te. all points in Metropolitan Distriet. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers fer cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 

: connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 
Oy > Sete» AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 
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came Warehouses 
NION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Protected By Member Connecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
A.D.T. Service Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. Unmien Freight Railread Co. Meter Truck Service 
Member of Masse. W. A. 
BOSTON, MASS. LYNN, MASS. | 















REH 
ORAGE WAREHOUSE co 


154-156 PLEASANT ST. = > 
mecdten Sian } BM) wcuser 
Fireproof Building and * 
N.F.W.A, 
INCORPORATED 1906 TIN - FWA 





DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS - MOVERS: 








NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 

SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
Sq. Fe. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 











bs 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [~~ 





Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 


Daily Trucking Service to 











{ A. W. A. suburbs and towns within 
M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


F. G. Meency, Pres 





J. C. Hyland, § -Pres. 


ARTFORD DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CO., Inc 


+ BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


ol Car Distribution . . 
te Siding Our 


Hourehold and 


U. S. Bonded Warehouses Poo 
h 


fleet covers Connecticut 
, >uses at Bridgeport and Hartferd, Conn 
bers’ NEFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 








— ht fet oe 0 Oe 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. Telephone 
Springfield, Mass. 6-476\—4-3458 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


om J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 





Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 

Fleet of Motor Trucks 











DETROIT, MICH. | 








Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 


Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light 
merchandise and liquid commodities in b Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 


- 


re: Zhiote= AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


The importance of Detroit as a pri- 

mary center of distribution deserves 
this great new terminal warehouse and 
the service behind it. 
This modern building was designed and 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively. 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this wide area. 
Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade- 
quate receiving and distributing facili- 
ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 


* IAIS OL LNG 


“~~ 
_ 
= 
™N 
= 





W. J. Lamping, Gen. Mor. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE & COLD 
STORAGE COMPANY 


os 
wad 
90 
o 











1921 E. FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH. 




















DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 
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DETROIT 


the Gest ts 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 






mucortmxzx ps 







[Jnited States Gid Storage Grporation 











U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 


U.S. WAREHOUSE CO. 
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DETROIT, MICH. [— 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 











DETROIT, MICH. ' 





8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











DETROIT, MICH. (7... sess 


RIVERSIDE @ 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 








a na 
‘ersenal Service Guaranteed 
tember — AWA = WELW, A. — Allied Ves Lines ~ 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. . . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in yeur own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without werry or treuble. 

@ Saginaw is a distributien point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility ie 
available at Contral- bigriosaad Co. 
p Bay my storage, 





car distribution, 


service te all penne within 75 miles by 
ceupansithe carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue 


iv > Yoct: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 4 ( 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 

















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (creme. 
ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miunneapous Terminat Warenovuse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
a CONVENIENT FOR ALL. TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool 


Car Distribution 


—Bonded Storage 
Northwest W.A. 











mn 
d Long Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER. TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. W. A. 











11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
@QRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
RAPIDS 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Vun Lines, Inc. 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND 
Co.umsian Storace & Transrer Co. 








LANSING, MICH. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


420-440 Ne. Lerch St.. Leasing 2 














ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


| BALLARD 





STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 


16 E. Fourth St., St. Paul 1 
Member of NFWA 

















ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Industrial Facilities 





by Dreraipurion sanvies, m6. 
Mids NEW YORK , 7 
BOvting Green 8-8008 

















LANSING, MICH. | Agent fer Altes Von Lines, Ine. 
— NG STORAGE COMPANY 


Leansieg meres 

f moruencoF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local ont Ione anwwr eo 
440 Me. Wastlngten Aven tore AE 




















s0PUN, u, Mo. 


Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 os Ave. 


' PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 








Agent for Greyven Lines, Ine. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | mK City 


it’s the A-B- WAREHOUSE co. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cars are so handled as te 
earefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and these of your customers. 

Ww 

























Three Fireproof Censtructed Warehouses 
Member ef N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Vane Lines. ine. 





Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution 
Delivery Service 
Freight Forwarding 
Member A.W.A. - 
A.C.W., Chamber of 
Commerce, Traffic Club 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 





KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 








CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


CONSUMER 


Over 67 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’’ 


















KANSAS CITY, MO. 


my Security Building 
rokers Bui 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


; KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economica! 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 


F Modern Facilities Our Own oat of Motor Trucks 
ne Responsible Management Cool Roo 
i i Storage ome T 


ransit 
Ample Truck Loading D Office Space and Display Rooms 


Streamlined Handling Euipment Financing i 
ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: | 
F ae Receiving Shipping 
bigs Storing -0.D. 
f a Sight Drafts 


LeeeN Weighing 
¢: > te >. 


inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


> It costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 
ce Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 


i > write us regarding your needs. 


ra en 


1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 
271 Madison Av 


Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd.. Los Angeles 21 
of the American Warehousemen’s Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc 


433 W. Horrison St. Chicago 7 New York 16 


Associoted wi 
Member 





Trackage on 
four railreads 
Truck decks— 
Low Insurance 


STORAGE 
AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


itlaaielitles Wareheuaull G.. < seamen st 


















KANSAS CITY, MO. j “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 
* gga oy 
















Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 


Agents for North American Van Lines 




















ar 





from G > 
Le marhet 


COMPLETE: 


Free from deficiency; entire; absolute; 
finished; to supply what is lacking. That’s 
a complete definition of Long service. It 
covers every phase of-modern warehousing, 
-... and distribution as a matter of course. 
 - §. KL LONG W 


St Louis. 5 ic Cl eons oe Re ney ee 











MARCH, 1947 

















$T. LOUIS, MO. [~ 





for 
conscientious 
handling of, 
fine furniture 





Storage & Moving 
6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 





‘ For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. | Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Merchandise and Household Goods , 


Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 


Pool Car Distribution iY oe 

















sT. Louis, MO. [ Merchandise Storage and 


RUTGER STREET <3cca= vn» 
WAREHOUSE, INC. stan 




















MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 new York 
we 4 or 
BONDED Low Insurance Randolph 4458 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 


plus Service 


a 





To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 


Distribution Requirements. “The Home of 


National Distributors” 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Over 20 Years of E: 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Factlities: 
Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
NK Ve Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


Write for Complete Folder 
‘ST. ‘LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INDUSTRY O 


| as Offices + 826 Clark Avenue + 


VER TWENTY YEARS 


St. Lovis 2, Mo. > MAin 4927 | 





NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 53 West Jackson (4) 
, Plaza 3-1235 Harrison 1496 


if Cai) Shoots AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION N 

















ST. LOUIS, MO. f 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwardirg 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








ony, 5 Hots AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION i 
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Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 
Established 1904 


American Chain of Warehouses 
BILLINGS, MONT. | 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 














GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 

Stop in transit and pool ear distribution. Warehouse dock 
and truck terminal. 

Private siding Free switching 
P. O. Box 8 426—9th Ave., South 


HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


@EMBER 1876 1947 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Ine. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 























LINCOLN, NEBR. | 1889 58 Years of Continuous Service 1947 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have coanections te all points in the State. 
yoy Yet Fire aad Nen- Fire , leeated on the lines of the 

CG. B. & A.—Me. Pacific and Union Pacific with a ether lines entering olther efty. 





the State—Our Rates are reesenabie. W Weetise ss 
Guarantee satisfaction. investigation invited. saaaceaenees 


SULLIVANS 








OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 


| STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 

1024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Omaha's most modern, centrally located warehouse. Fireproof ‘construction— 
Fully — Sidi on 1.C. R.R. and U.P. R.R. U. 8. 


General "Merchandi I 8s i. id Goods 
a ee oe Comes Bluffs, lowa. Our own Geet 


| Member “of N.F.W.A. and d A.W.A. 








cHicago 8 wew me 


ous wewecney are.’ To er 
wend 








OMAHA, NEBR. [ 


ORDON 


Stora 
ence Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We —. ” cars, 
— and household goods. Trucking Service. ‘Let or 
aha 





Main aaa So. 10th St., OMAHA 8 NEBR” 
Member: A.W. 


gents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 











J 
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NASHUA, N. H. McLANE & TAYLOR 
OORSUER, 0. 4. Sontnd Secage Sarees 
General Siguehentithe Sterage & Distribution, Household 


Norns, | ane Sterage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direet R. BR. Siding, Besten & Maine R. R. 











PERTH AMBOY, N. J. | NEW YORK CITY 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. aS South, St., N. Y¥. C. 
1900 
Merchandise m — and b . ayp 
Dock and Pier Facilities wi 
Free Lighterage Limits 








BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
MOVING PACKING CRATING Nislia@inie 


DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 








J ITY, N. J. 
ERSEY CITY, | Telephone: DElaware 3-8734 Est. 1880 


Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING 











JERSEY CITY, N. J. \ In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
T ecutive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6000 


FACILITIES— 8 units . . . fireproof, brick and cencrete. Penna. R. R. 
rivate siding—32-car capacity; connections with all roads entering city. 
Reedhaniies storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: ‘099. Platform 
capacity, 40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 
1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; automatic fire 
alarm. Insurance rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature 
range, 0° to 50° F.; cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck 
platform. Dock facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 
21 ft.; pier berth, 60.0 ft.; bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. 
of office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable products, Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad. Henderson Street Station delivery. 
ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. A. Port of New York; Mar. 
Asso.; N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City O. of O. 





Rental 














“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY’: 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 
250,000 square feet, low insur- 


ance rates, centrally located 


in downtown Newark. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 


Loins el GOODS 


ed, stored or ship- 
ed al ANYWHERE in U. S. or 
abroad. 


F ED E R . L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 











155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








NEWARK, W. J. [7 eumem, NJLV.W.A. ond NP.W-A. 





MOVING! STORAGB! 


——dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER , 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 to 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
Wm. R. Melligan, Pres. Jemes E. Mulligan, See’y end Mer. 


PACKING! 














ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A, 











ALBANY, N. Y. 





Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 














ALBANY, N.Y. f 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 


43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











ALBANY, N.Y. [— 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 pauvee ST., ALBANY 7 t i 











fom OF #0 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS GAREFULLY HANDLED 
Cotestions preanptty remitted 
Member of AVL —NFWA—NYSWA 








MARCH, 1947 














BROOKLYN, KN. Y. | 








BUFFALO, ¥. Y. | 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 








a 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. « « HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 





Established in 1892. The Eagle pea pend 3 re = Co. ef Brooklyn, 
Inc., has b the ym for the careful handling and storeg 
of household goods and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's pete | 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure = 
service. — long experience guarantees ome service. sign 
shipments to Jay Streat Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice Presideat E. J. McKEIGE, 








IVOR B. CLARK, Vice WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exec. 


6) Wtnber NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. ee 
ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 


lot 





BROOKLYN, N.Y.[~ centrality LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ¢ BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


oe FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


ENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS séODERN UNLOADING FACILITIES 
BUFFALO, WH. Y 
GE 


. OF SPACE 
NERAL E 
STORAGE—DI 
six 





200,000 FT 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUORS 

















RAIL — LAKE — CA 
BRIE — NYO — BUFFALO CRESK RB. BR. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 





BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 





BUFFALO, N. Y. [ 











LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE « 





N.Y.S.W.A. 





BUFFALO, HY. | 








cutout: eee anand tat ae 





WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. | | 


Ges. Offices: 290 Lerkia St., Buffate 1 


Fireproet Bulidiags 
Low tnsurange rate, 











HEMPSTEAD, LI. 


esse: sal WAREHOUSES 


Established 1903 


Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, \. Y. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


‘aching - Shipping 


ng Islane 





as - WASTIE 
ice-Pres. & Gen. 








HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
Branch Warehouse No, 2—-209 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, 1. 4. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
A ‘Fer household om merchandise, Pool car distribution. 
Storage for furs, clothing, etc. 
decal and Long ao — Serving all of 

sland 
Member of N.F.W.A NY WAN, Y.S.WA— 
LLM.S.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 














BUFFALO 4, N. YT Gateway te National Distribution 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 





For economical es —. atoeias- 
Modern building an pmen - 
transit privileges; low “Esurance rates. ~~ 


track-cennections with Penh. R. R., and N. 
Central, and switching arrangemen nts with aii 
lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily 


SUFFALO, N. Y.[~ DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 














JAMAICA, L. 





L, N. Y. } Member: Independent Movers & Werehousemen’s Assn. 





179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 








N. ¥. State Wareh ’s A 


- RED BALL VAN LINES . 





e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 


e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
¢ Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 





Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N. Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. I., 123-45 Lax Avenue 
Terminal & Rail Siding: Jamaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave. 

















BUFFALO, Ni. Y. | Sian alls tev aie? anit te 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 
189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
= Ganaral Merchandie Storage and Distibation 








JAMESTOWN, KM. Y. 





| H.E.FIELD, President | FRANK H. FIELD, Mer. 











WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, A Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE « COLD STORAGE 

2 Cream, Frozen Fraits, a Meats, Ete. 

4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 136,000 Ca. Ft. 

of freezer space, cu. ft. of cme space. eo 

Track Docks. Consign ‘atementa via Erie RR. 

Truck Sa a Members Nat. Assn. Retviguretion 

Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 
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Li 





— 
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LITTLE FALLS, N.Y. [On Main Line of N. Y. C. 


ROCK CITY STORAGE CO. 


P. O. Box 571 - LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


@ 100,000 Sq. Feet Dry Storage Space 
@ Fully Sprinklered 
@ Private Siding 
® Pool Car Distribution 
@ Package Shipments 








N. Y. Rep. GEO. W. PERKINS 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 











NEW YORK, N. Y. [ 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN — 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. = 
















WAREHOUSES IN 
LITTLE FALLS 
FRANKFORT 
HEREIMER 


storage in transit 
facilities—on the main line of the New York 
Central R. R. Ideally situated for shipments 
moving in either direction between the 
Eastern seaboard and the West. 


Three warehouses - private sidings - pool 
car distribution. Your inquiries are 


New York Representative 


STORAGE?" 


TRANSIT 


CORPORATION 















O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Pedkere and Gitposse of Tne Vuraiiue 
and Werks ef Art 














in NEW YORK, N. Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 80 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN. CHAIN OF, WAREHOUSES 


INC. 





MARCH, 1947 








Safety for Foreign Shipments. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
CHELSEA warenouses."nc 


We speciolize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel coastrue- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 








Main Office—426-438 West 26th St.. New York City 1 
M. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 


N.F.W.A, — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. | 


j 








Meunt Vernoa—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Broarvilie—100 Peadfield Rd. 


Wonder WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Ape ALLIED VAN LINES, me 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
RECIPROCITY? Yes, we will guarantee as much tonnage as 
you send us, y more. Serving New York and within one 


possibl 
bundred miles since 1926. Vicinity of all railroads and steamship 
companies. 


Modern E. 


é. wy, ;* 
‘quip War Vane 


Write DAYTON STORAGE CO, INC. 
1317 Westchester Ave., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 





Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St, New York 13 


& Reprstsnisd oy @LLUIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 /9 a... NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. WWEST 42ND St. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 








WEW YORK, WY. 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 
176 Wiath St. 
afee eh 





te tamelon @& Forman St 
F attee RR Ad- iy Dect Ry. 








General Offices 
@ Wudeon St., Hew York 13, Wl. Y. Telephone: REcter 2-6500 
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GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES misednaniaelr entiene 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WARENOUSES 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW IMSURABCE RATES 


== She. Wanhatlan. 3 


ive STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


Wy Ponder WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. o 
Apod DLLIED VAN LINES, me 


WEW YORK, N.Y. | 
Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 


From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Suances} factlities and unlimited experience in forward- 

transportation. Motor track service furnished 

= reqri beth lecal and long Ceataeee, Lehigh 

Valley "TR. alding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Promot handling—domestic or fore shipmens, 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Asseelated Warehouses, Ine.—New Vork Olty and Citenge 


WEW YORK, WY. [ carrran ano sumpcus 
$5,600,000 























NEW YORK, NW. ¥. | 
NEW YORK DOCK CO. 


Executive Offices—44 WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 
ST SN ts ae ARVES 
MANUFACTURING SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar, 

Metal and Rubber Exchanges 
Member; A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S. a4 —N.Y.W.W.T. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





NEW YORK, W. Y. | coronene 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods and Commercial Storage 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance Moving 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIGUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNY WA—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 


RICHMOND HILL, Lt, MY. oases 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantie Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. ( 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., INc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 

















yt 














Househeta Goods Moved—BStored—Snh i ppod 
Direct R.R. Sidiag N. Y. Central le the Center of Reshester 











SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
e FIREPROOF ® 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 





2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 











WEW YORK, N.Y. | sah es shall 
PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
U. S. BONDED AND FREE wAneouass 
ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR 
In the heart of the Gonnes and aes @ nll District 
of the Port of New York Two Fumigation Chambers 
Warehouses—41-47 Vestry St. 54-58 Laight St. ” Laight St. 
435 Greenwich St., 118-10 Kin es - 





DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 


lI ime. Co 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS Kl N¢ 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
Represented by SERVICES Members: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.A—A.V.L—N.Y.S8.W.A 








WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 
Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 

Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 











WEW YORK, KY. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Points in 
Westchester County 


MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
General Se, Sereas Jerome Ave. 
erk City 52 
Mine Firepreet Warehouses 
of sterage—Poel Car Distributicn 





Tel.: JErome ve 
4,000,000 Cubie fect 





CHARLOTTE, N. C. | Established 1908 


AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
ee STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS ie gta 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
ORIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO &} 





ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 
667 Washington St. New York City 14 











CHARLOTTE N. ©. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


Bonded fireproof warehouse. 
Household goods and merchandise. 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 








Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 
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CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 














AKRON, OHIO [ CoTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE 


Pool Car Distribution # Reprssonted by 
Seaboard Railway Siding CHICAGO 8 Tis 
Mon.553! 














CHARLOTTE, N.C. [ All buildings fully fireproof construction 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. Ine. 


BONDED 
224-226 West First Street 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A—Motor Service 
Rae tele oy 


Aneak DEEBRLBUT Ie cm 
fewicagos 4 wew York 1s 
923 wiweeney ave 8 WEST 42ND St 
Won 5938 Penn ¢ 0967 











CANTON, OHIO | 














MEMBER 


CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 





Droof warehouses goods. 
Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.—A.W.A— 
0.F.A.A.—O.W.A. 






















The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 
The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
housing and distributing needs with 
economy and efficiency. 
Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprim 
klered Buildings. 














SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. Sad 






CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


ae 
pray 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C.- TEL. R-6661- P.O. BOX 188 Ggere Ae 





Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 








9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
Select the Warehouse Used by the rs! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUT'ON—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in —- 

Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14)4c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HAKRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








RALEIGH, N.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 2913 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 


WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





New York Representative 
INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison Avenue Murrayhill 5-8397 
Main Office 


Dock 22, Foot of W. Sth St. 











WILMINGTON, N. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street . 


Household Goods —- Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO f Established 1884 


. CLEVELAND STORAGE CO., INC. 


All Merchandise Storage Facilities 
Storage in Transit—East, West and South 


Field Warehousing 
General Office: Guardian Bldg. (14) Phone: Main 3416. 
Warehouses: Cleveland, Ohio, and Dunkirk, New York. 











FARGO, Ni. D. | 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storage—Cold eveme-tessabele Geods 

















eurance stocks, Distribetioa. 
Offices 806-10 Northern Pacific Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWW4A-ACW 
GRAND FORKS, M. D. | AWA—NEWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 






WAREHOUSE CO. 


Leeal &2 Leng Distance ef 
t and Heuseheold 
.Van Bines_- Agent 











: SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Private siding NYC Raliroad 
‘An old organization with young ideas’ 
New York Central Freight Terminal 


CLEVELAND, OHIO [ 
CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 
Operating our own Delivery System 
Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHTO 
CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 
THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
SENep located In the 
7 BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET ‘ 
Cleveland 15 
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Member of 9.W.A. 


GLEVELAND, OHIO [_ 
Now there are 


“there are fA LEDERER 
TRUCK FACILITIES TERMINALS 


Cleveland's Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities (Offices: a OF E. 9th ST. 
A. 0. T. Protection eland 14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | W. R. Thomas, President 


pp ater li to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





















Reepins 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohie 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Sectien. 
General Storage, oe en oe Office ——- and Stevedoring 


New York Representative — "Mr. H. 3 Lush 
122 E. 42nd Street ‘ Murray Hill 5-5960 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 














City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 
Ample equipment, 
Trained personnel 
Also Private Rai Sidings 


Address inquiries to: 


™ NEAL tomeny 


7208 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, 3 
























EHOUSE | 


WAS THE FACILITIES - 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Geunssen teantins Sedeoend teapeeshs Wow teneence vemn’ 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railreed; Daily delivery service; 
Oflce and display spece, Teleph tions; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


134O West WMinth St 

















CLEVELAND, o1110 
RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 
Write tor Detelis 
Address 3546 Croten Ave., $. E., Clevelend 15, Obie 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 





Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. 


Celumbus 8, Ohio 








For Shippers’ Convenience, Stutes, Cities 





COLUMBUS, OHIO | Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 


Hilltop Van & Storage Company, Inc. 


2830 W. Broad St. and 162 No. Third St. 
RTH COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Household Goods Storage 
= Burglar alarms—ADT 
Local and Long Distance Moving 











COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


37@ West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private rye 2 NYC and Big Feur 

Car Capacity 
Peol Car Dismrteetion 
Centrally Leeated 
Mombers: 

















COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE _ 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Medern warehouse fer merchandise—Lo 
Imsurance—Central location in jobbin dis- 
trict — Private railroad aiding — Peel on 
distributed. 








Member of O.W.A. 








TOLEDO, OHIO [ Phone Main 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


fermerly 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 


217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Tolede’s ety warehouse having combined Waterfront and Reliread Fasilitics 


Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Werehousing 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 
CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 
FOUR PRIVATE | 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0O. RR’s 

















GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Mein F Vevchones: 15-23 So. Ontario fo Se, groledo 3 
WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 S$ 











Center of Jobbing aaeaa 
pty sty Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
cubic Baad Cool ope Seltehing Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
inthe) 6 New k Central—Free Switc erchandise Storage— 
= Pool & Distribution Nepotleble Receipty—Transit Storage 
Privileges—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 




















TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 
128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 
Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit 


storage arrangements e — truck service @ 
Located in jobbing Distric 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. <5 <= 
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YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


MEMBER 
“Zia 


Since 1878 








CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 
Private Rail Siding 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [- ne ye 
__0.K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 








~20 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 








TULSA, OKLA | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chale of Warehouses 











TULSA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 














1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 » 
Storage— Moving—Packing—Ship- fea 
ping of Household Effects ane i ] 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vault. “Gs 
BUTLER, PA. : a teenie Gee 
0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage mn 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Packing and Crating 
Switehing 


MEMBER 
Poel Car Distribution 
3 Car Siding Free 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











ERIE, PA. | IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORAGE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 








1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C, RR. 
HARRISBURG. PA. { Pe 





HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100%, PALLETIZED 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSE.” 


Aree 
<> 











HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 
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ERIE, PA. 


=] A YOUR BEST MOVE = 





M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 


* BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

* STORAGE * LABELING 

* FUMIGATING * FINANCING 

* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 







TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAGE 


12& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 















== _ YOUR BEST MOVE == 











HAZLETON, PA. | — 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LVR SIDING 
Sterage in Transit Peel Car Distributien 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayfewer W.A—?P.F.W.A—?P.W.A. 














LANCASTER, PA. [ 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Merehandise Storage, FB an ra Geeods, Transferring, 
orwa ng 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Lecal and Leong Distance Meving 
Member of May.W.A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 


Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Storage and 
Distribution of General Merchandise. op 





Private Siding B. &O. e Pool Car Distribution 
Low Insurance Rates 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 




















For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


For Warehousing in Philadelphia... 





**Pennsylvania’s” 22 big, modern warehouses provide more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. 
Here are the facilities which will meet your storage and dis- 
. be they 


little or great, temporary or long-term. “‘Pennsylvania”’ offers 


tributional requirements in Philadelphia to a ““T” 


you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway 
connections; special equipment for handling the most difficult 
commodities, with skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks 
for store-door delivery . . . safety, economy, convenience, 
and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for 


full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
Ger & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
ee y, 3 4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 















13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
SY Le 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast; efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone: Sutter 3461 


CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise ey 7 
Direct a “yy RR. and Reading . 
‘ool Car Distribution 
nepresented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
New York (17) veries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surburban 


Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4488 





Established 1865 
Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


Storage in Transit 


549 W. Randolph St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.| ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof Wareh — H hold Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 5th Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





MEMBER 




























PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


GFE, 10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 
=) 
Say 





leading under cover. Sto in- i ogee. 
Goods of all kinds, bended’ ‘and ‘ton. — 








12 modern wareh located in im chipping 
centers. Served by all ~~ A Leodieg an- 
PITTSBURGH, PA. [ 





Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 








article by Matthew W. Potts on page 50 of this issue. 





Advantages of unit handling are explained in an unusual 





ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
" RAPORM Ie. ihm 1] | 

ja Pittsburgh, Penang. 

HK} f} Storage, Packing and Shipping ( .=& 

Hy )=—Member of Netional Furniture Werehousemen's Ass's. apy 
, Agent of Allied Ven Lines, Inc. 5% 


ALLIES 
/ a?) 











PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Thomas White Owner and Manager 


13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s I 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


W Ae I T E Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 











jpiliner 


Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 





For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Diliner headquarters in Dormont is 
the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Pennsylvania. 


Moving « Storage « Heavy Hauling 








W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


° TEL.: MA. 4567 - Fi. 3300 
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SORANTON, PA.[ DF. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


S. S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


**Good housekeeping, a ate records, 
‘ersonal Servic 
Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 
Low Insurance 
Perfect service 








Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 














SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


ll a meng SCRANTON 3 


MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL &W and D &4 H Sidings 


0 Rap eenied oy MLUED DESTRIBOTION Tec 
cHrcago 8 7. aE, “aw york @ 
1929 wtweerny ave ‘WES! 42ND St 
Men $531 Penn.6.0967 











SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 

Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 

2 3 Wasehsenes with private sidings oe J rte . # P_RR’s 


a gee reeal switching. Loans on 
Cel Stosnee fer furs — Cold Ht lockers — Quick 
Freese space 





MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries 
= 












CHICAGO OFFICE, -53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenue 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 








61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE. STORAGE a Sh 


tand E mt Service 
12 Car Sveuth taal Located en high vontew RR. 8wttches 
torage-in-Transit and Peel Cars 
19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
& Represented ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 





General 





NEW YORK 18 
Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 


CHICAGO 8 = 
teas Newserny ave, 746 bud 
Mon.5531 








MEMPHIS, TENN. } Benton T. Grills, See’y. & Mer. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Mest Modern Wareheuses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisery Servies. Iilsels Coatral, Friese & Me. 
Pac. Private rail siding 8 car spot. 











PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 
Sterage on. pints of General BD oa og Peel Car 


tribution. Lewe Inserance 


frackage pautiene 50 cars.  oauuaee facilities oe 
deep water. 


Shipping directions South Providence, R. I. 











MEMPHIS, TENN.| W. H. DEARING, President 








POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St.. Memphis 2 
insurance Rate $1.28 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Spesiaity 
storage, dependable 


Merehandise services, free switehing, Lecal cartage 
Hilltmeis Central and Cotton Belt Raliway tracks. Automatic sprinkier. A.®.T. watehmes. 











Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Modern Concrete Warehouse. 166,600 Square Feet of Storage Space. 


Private Tracks Gennecting with AM RaMread and Steamship Lines. 
Metor Truck Service. Lew Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


PY ieee ae Yael), [ceete) ite) 7-wale), | 
6 HASELL 5T.., GN ARESET SO W. 7. Gs 
Telephone 2-2918 Member of 1.0.0.4. 4-MayB 


CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Est. 1028 OB 
Genera! merchandise and household geods 
storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 














WesepeL ron) 








ASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 








BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 1496 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines,Inc. - National 


Furniture Warehousemens Association 











WASHVILLE, TENN. [~5>1 Eth Ave. 


So., Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located’ 
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NASHVILLE, TENN.| 
Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 











AMARILLO, TEXAS [Wy c. sovce J. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packine 
Long Distance Operators 
Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T.A 

Agents—Allied Van Lines 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Sterege 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Heuling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pree. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pree. 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
-NEW YORK 18 


1 WEST 4260 ST. 
Penn.6.0967 








& Reprssented Sy <TH 
CHICAGO 8 =! 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 














BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 











EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Securiey” 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SITE 
adjacent to go DISTRICT NO. D 
Stora stribstion reye 
wi MERCHANDISE eeees 4! at 
“a = Se. Ft. Sprinklered Low liaserance Retes 
Warehouse and Transtermen’s Ase’a 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Public Bonded Warehouses ot Alles. Corpus Cirieti. Harlingen, Larede, Mallien and 
Victoria Auta, Laredo and Bia Grande Valle. serving & Berviee te Housten, 
Sen Antonio, Austin, Laredo and Rio Grande Valley, all 
Expert Handling: tneuiries | 











gue. K. WEATHERRED, Pres. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
. BE, BRADLEY, Viee-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Building, Dalias 2, Texas 

Medern Firepreet 
Censtruction— 
Office, Display, 
emer ~~ waned 













nd 
Warehouse Space 
Operators ef the 





men’s Asen., Rotary Club 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
7“ Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Pace, Texas 


Cc Insurence 
Fireproof oa r | Houscheld Geeds, Autes & Menhandies, Bat 
ond Gueteee Crates. Toe eT T. & P. and Se. Pas. Rye. 
Pool Car’ Divtribution-—Meter Truck Services. 
Membero-——NF W A—S WT 4-——Agens fer AVL. 








curcacoe 
4 ++ ome amt % 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS [ In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is completely equipped to serve 
you with over 90,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and household storage space. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


BINYON-O’KEEFE 


MEW Yor 
" west bry s 
Ponn 6 0967 

















Agente—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


Since . Since 
—_ STORAGE CO. _ 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS f 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 











HOUSTON, TEXAS [a | CAPITOL 2584 


Federal Warehouse Company 
OFFICE: 915 N. SAN JACINTO ST. 


All Commercial Bonded Warehouse Services 


6 Warehouses on S.P., M.P., Santa Fe, Burlington-Rock Island, IGN. 45 Car Spot 
Member: American Warehousemen’s Ass'n, SW Whse & Trans Ass'n, & Houston Ass'n. 











DO YOU KNOW YOUR DISTRIBUTION COSTS? 


Read what other firms answered to this question on 


page 19. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS [— 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We corte © antue Se be im the center of the wholesale, 
jobber, and truck terminal conventently leeated fer interier 
jobbers > Saane well trained personnel; cooler space. 

HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE Co. 
Commerce and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 


0 Rap rssontsd oy ‘ks CETRCOW TION ORC 
curcacos Se, 
(929 ME WBeRRY AVE Th ate Sine n 
Mon 5531 0907 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold old Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 














Storage Storage U.S _ Bonded 
A. } a T. Service a P Car 

pace Display Space arking Space 
New York —_ Chicage 

Phene Please 38-1235 Phene Harrisen 1496 
HOUSTON, TEXAS [ AT HOUSTON 

Weighing ;;.;: » « also pe tage ne Mg 
Sampling complete Shipside Services with 
Wareheusing . berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON WHARE CO. 


(Leng Resch Decks) 
ome oe. = GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSES 
oO. Heousten 1, Texas 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


sum MERCHANTS ........ ... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactery service 
Member of 4.0 4A-—-K I. A—8.0 A. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [ 











Agent for Allied Ven Liass, tae. 





Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


S11-839 Nerth Medina St., San Antenioc 7 
MEROHAN. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Ss klered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
pside and Uptown Warehouses 
pe age = aye ce Division 














one Star Package Car Co. 
1117 Vine st. Agents for ailled Van Ine. pw pa dy pach ing 
Houston 2 and Local Assn. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS j WwW. EB. FAIN, FOUNDER 





W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Established 1901 
Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continucus Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peel Car Distribution Sprinklered Threugheut 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 








“hoes by A. D. .. ——s 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 











Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE )STORAGE 

UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houstoa 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





Merchandise Storage — Pool Car ition — Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Su 
Waterflow, larm Service 


rinkler, and Fire 
Wate — ‘U. S. Customs Bonded, Office Space 
presented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


UNITED STATES TES FREIGHT co. 
Members State and Local Assec! 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
- 2205 fetter Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUS TON 
Merchandise & Household a ~~ be Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car ate Fi trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T, Automatic Fire and —— ee 














KEEPING SALES RECORDS is mandatory by law. 


Do you know why? J. B. Kaiser explains on page 23. 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
dion, SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


4 ee (MURS DUSTRIBUTION DEC 
inns naw MO@OERRY AVE 7, wwest sino St 
Mon $938 Penn.0.0907 
TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owser & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 


























OGDEN, UTAH 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 


Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 





® 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reeaforced Concrete Spriakiered Speco 
Insuronce Rate 11 Cente 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 

353 West 2nd South omnes 0 Lake City 1 
DISTRIBUTION DTION SERVICE, INC. Inc, 


New York -Chieage 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [—,..._. co vmumes 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1930 
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SALT iaxe erry, STAR ae oa ew 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 


Office Accommodations - Display Space 
Represented by Americas Chain of Warehouses, inn. 


Mew York (i Chleage ( 
ie Pork Aww 53 W. lames bivd. 


MEMBER: 
A—U.WA 








NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


MEMSER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN’ SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER vr COMPANY 











Member M.W.A. & 





NORFOLK, VA. 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 os Telephone 22481 or 54008 














RICHMOND, VA. | 69 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service | 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 











RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 


160,000 SQ. FT 
SPACE 


BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 


U. S. BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE 


RATES s 
20c PER $100 
PER YEAR 


ROANOKE, VA WI. L. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Storage 
Peel Car Distributers 
General Merchandise Sterage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIBGENEA 


























ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reancke & q 


Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 





Capacity 600 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 
We make a Specialty of mm a and Pool Car Distribution 
Merchandise Houses. 


for Agents, Brokers and General 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 











NORFOLK, VA. 


Since 1914 





Fine Warehousing 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


COLLECTIONS POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT. VAN ‘SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.— Allied Van Lines 


: NORFOLK, VA. Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


1947 


MARCH, 











SEATTLE, WASH. [| 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. | 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage _- Distribution _ Storage 
Highest financial rating; mew fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. COODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 


1203 Western Avenue Seattie 1, Wash. 
Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Peel Car Distribution — Ofice A tac 
| —eadnn y Aras Big Sprinkler system; imsuranee rate: 12.8c. Siding connects 


—— Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 


Momber of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whemas. Assn. 











SEATTLE, WASH. [  s.cttie's One-Stop Warehousing Servicel 





UNITED CULBERTSON | 
tharchandise Storage & Distribetion 
US Castoms—See Stores Seette's Exclusive Furniture Repository 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 1 
R. G. Culborteon, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Seerctary 
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SEA W. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. 


Est. 1919 





2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TACOMA, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


DISTRIBUTION. SeRvice, INC, 
New York—Ohicage—San Francisee 














SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢ TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chieageo—San Francisee 








HUNTINGTON, W. VA | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Specialize in serving food and related industries; pool car distribution; 44 trucks and 6 
tractors with semi-trailers. New 39,000 ft. modern warehouse, equipped with forklift 


tractors. SS ORSPy ee i aah reece 
Comic ag ™% Mew YORK © 
pmo iota m © west 42ND 
Ponn @ 0967 








ETON, OU. | STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 10@ Miles of Appleton 
y. Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
“ i Packing, Cartage, Meavy hauling of Machinery a Specialty 


i. wh Harry H. Long + Moving & Storage 


NY jonrt Mol St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6900 




























SPOKANE, WASH. [~~ 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
310 W. Pacific Ave. Spokane 8 


WAREHOUSING * DISTRIBUTION * TRUCKING 














oa STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. e« Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 


Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 





GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT s7orace co. 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY > WIS 4 
New York Office: Marinette Office: 





Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise Sterage . State and 
Poo! Car Distribution Public Bonded 

Transit Storage “ _ yon a 
Household Geods Storage Equipment 

Heat ted—Yard Private Siding on C&NW, 


m. -~) * Switenin rs 

eciproca ng 

Stevedore Services lines 

Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 1@ unite 

i types of equipment. including low-bed trailers, winches 
cranes. 


a 
Aero-Mayflower moving and sterage Inquistes inoited 














GOVERNMENT COST STUDIES Several 
valuable cost studies in distribution made at government 
expense are available if you know what to ask for. 


Arnold Kruckman explains what they are on page 56. 














People . 

(Continued from page 95) 
man; A. F. Mathews, Consolidated 
Freight Co., first vice chairman; 
Fred CC. Leibold, Consolidated 
Freightways, second vice chairman. 





Newly installed officers of the 
Jersey City Traffic Club are: E. A. 
Meyer, eastern traffic manager, 
Boyle-Midway, Inc., president; Carl 
Langen, traffic manager, Republic- 
Gulf Carloading Co., New York, first 
vice president; R. A. Gratale, of 
Gratala Brothers Corp., Hoboken; 
Frank J. Jones, of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City. 
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Camden Traffic Club elected the 
following officers: President, C. T. 
Ebensperger, freight agent, Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co.; first vice presi- 
dent, J A. Crothers, general man- 
ager, South Jersey Port Commis- 
sion; second vice president, N. B. 
Fagan, division freight agent, 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; third vice 
president. A. A. Rogers, Camden 
Pottery Div., Universal Sanitary 
Mfg. Co.; secretary, Harry S. Wen- 
dell, traffic manager, Warren Web- 
ster Co.; treasurer, Wm. H. Haskins, 
A.T.M., South Jersey Port Commis- 
sion; executive, Ira L. Fish, general 
freight and passenger agent, Penna- 
Reading Seashore Lines. 


The Brooklyn Traffic Club has 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, G. D. Cederholm; vice presi- 
dent, R. E. Cambeis; treasurer, J. S. 
Knox; secretary, D. A. Hackett; as- 
sistant secretary, J. Hiller. 





Horace Noyes, traffic manager, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp, was elected 
president of the Los Angeles Traffic 
Managers’ Conference, to succeed 
H. -F. Gulde, traffic manager, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. J. F. Kirk- 
man, traffic manager, Coca Cola Co., 
was elected vice president and W. E. 
Mally, traffic manager, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., secretary-treasurer. 
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MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Seeneenereeetamanims 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
House No. | and General Office House No. 2 
525 East Chicago St. * 302 North Jackson St. 
LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 


1. Central Whelesale District Lesation 4. Burglary Protest! 
2 Leeal Delivery Servies Dai ae, Sea 
&. Negetiadble Warehouse 5. te Warehouse System 


Compile 
6. Service Minded 
Private Siding—Chicago and North Western Railway—3rd Ward District 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwanheo’s Finest” 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service * 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. [— 
MILWAUKEE'S ovedsg COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


@ Over 134 Million Cubic Feet First Floor Space @ 








_ 


ATLAS STORAGE | 


D@ISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








WANSEN 
STORAGE Co. Y 


126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Warehouse 
BOAT DOCKAGE 












STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harrison 1496 @ New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 
Mew Vetk. cccccccccccccccccces Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 ; 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. j LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street,’ Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile a —~ Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit”. Pool car distribution. Customs Bonded. 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Murray Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N. Y- 

















MILWAUKEE, Wis. [" —_Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceeler, Freeser and General Merehand@ising Storage 
Deep Water Deck, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. & P. B.R. 








SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO, 
A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 





MEMBER 











CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | A ROUUEEA Sian @ Oem Se 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Medern 
Storage and Distribation 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Meved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TCAW—ALLIED VAN LINES 


MONTREAL, QUE. | SULAWHENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


8-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 

LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
P OF MONTREAL 

Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 

Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 

New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2- Yoans 























Established 1908 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC [~ 6. KENWOOD, 


Westmount Transfer & Storage ‘Ltd. 2 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reom Sy or 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Collected aad Promptty Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A.. Can W. A 
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SMOOTH-ROLLING 
MULL 


TRUCK 


SERVICE 
‘en 


“PUSH: FLOOR 


*Fully loaded, PUSH-E-Z starts and 
rolls twice as easy as an average hand truck 
- +. as proved by actual tests. These easier 
handling qualities assure more output from 
workers, with far less effort. And 
PUSH-E-Z ruggedness—far beyond the 
call of duty—virtually eliminates your 
truck maintenance and re- 
placement expense. 


PUSH-E-Z construction is 
extra-tough, extra-strong. 

Fy tn eee E-2" Truck Platform of 10-gauge steel 
siifers only fn running gear fom ig electrically welded to 3- 
“PUSH.-E-Z”. inch rolled channel frame. 
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Castered with famous 
FORGEWELDS, which swivel on 
chrome-steel ball bearings. Casters and 
wheels roll on Hyatt roller bearings. 
High pressure lubrication. Capacity up 


ForgeWeld Casters to 6,000 pounds. Prompt delivery. - 
. Easy-rolling 
Longer-lasting Write for detailed specifications today. 











COST-SAVING MATERIALS HANDLING PRODUCTS 








Motowtift Gas-Powered Junior Service Service Electric Service Service 
Wydraulic Litt Track Lifter 9  Liftable Hydraulic Litter — 


SE do CASTER € TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43. Mass, 
Repr ives in all Principal Cities 
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BUSINESS 


_ MONEY-SAVER 

















Hyster "75" doubles former 
warehouse capacity by high 
stacking. This Hyster handles 
about 900,000 cases a year, 
does other utility work. (typical 
load: 144 cases—6000 Ibs.) 
Net saving of $15,000— 
1-2/3c per case—in handling 


cost in one short season. 





ES business is to save money 
by reducing the high costs of 
handling materials. Depending up- 
on the industry or type of business, 
these materials handling costs ac- 
count for 10% to 55% of total 
manufacturing and warehousing 
costs. Hyster industrial trucks re- 
duce these costs. All Hysters are 
gas powered; all are on pneumatic 
tires. 

Hyster trucks load and unload, 
transport, tier easily and quickly ... 
Save time, money and manpower. 

Hyster’s seven models (2,000 Ib. 
to 30,000 lb. capacity) are pictured 
and described in catalogs; ask for 
the ones that fit your business. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


2940 N.E. CLACKAMAS ST., PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


1840 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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@The selection,ef the World’s greatest 
clearing house of commerce for the in- 
ternational capital was a fitting choice. 


Much of this seething activity in this 
area is centered in the giant rail-water 
terminal of Harborside. Its perfectly co- 
ordinated facilities include 27,000,000 
cu. ft. of combined dry- and cold-storage, 
office, manufacturing, and showroom 
space . . . up-to-the-minute mechanized 
equipment, with skilled personnel . . . free 


and bonded stores... pool car service, 


\y 





HARBORSIDE TERMINAL 


& 
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ee wee eee on ara a ae at 








































trans-shipment, distribution. Constru@ 


tion ‘is fireproof, insurance rates are lo 


The upsurge of production keeps wag 
house space at a premium. We would af 
preciate your inquiry about availabilitig 


well in advance of need, whenever possibl 


Harborside is directly opposite Co 
landt Street, Manhattan. Direct connectia 
with all railroads and steamships, 


lighterage. 36-car placement. Eight minut 


to Holland Tunnel and trunk highway 


HARBORSIDE 

















